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THE  STUDIO 


A 


CONSIDERATION  OF  THE 
WORK  OF  ANTON  MAUVE. 
BY  FRANK   RUTTER. 


Constable  had  been  dead  a  twelvemonth,  Jacob 
Maris  had  been  Hving  a  year,  Corot  was  a  man  of 
forty-two,  Diaz  nearing  thirty,  Troyon  was  twenty- 
eight,  Rousseau  twenty-six.  Millet  twenty-four,  and 
Daubigny  just  of  age,  when  in  1838  Anton  Mauve 
was  born  at  Zaandatn.  Ten  years  later  Barbizon 
was  discovered,  and  by  the  time  Mauve  had  attained 
to  man's  estate  the  forest-painters  were  already 
famed  among  art-students,  the  avant-coiirriers  of 
cultured  taste.  That  France  cleared  the  ground 
for  Holland,  that  Mauve  and  the  Marises  reaped 
where  Millet  and  Rousseau  had  sown,  that  the 
modern  Dutch  school  of  painting  was  very  largely 
the  outcome  of  the  Romanticist  movement  in 
France,  are  facts  not  to  be  denied.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  difficult  to  exaggerate  their  impor- 
tance, to  attribute  to  the  French  masters  a  greater 
influence  than  they  actually  exercised  at  that  time, 


and   to   deny  to   the   Dutchmen   the  full  originality 
and  invention  they  possessed. 

Mauve  is  a  case  in  point.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  was  not  in  a  large  sense  a  pioneer,  that  the 
thorny  path  was  not  his  to  tread,  and  for  this  very 
reason  his  life  does  not  afford  the  same  material 
for  romance  as  that  of  the  more  militant  French- 
men. Mauve  arrived  late  on  the  scene  of  action, 
when  the  heat  of  the  battle  was  over.  It  was  his 
privilege  to  join  in  the  pursuit,  to  share  the  spoil  of 
the  victors.  But  it  is  as  well  to  understand  exactly 
what  that  spoil  was ;  it  was  not  the  recipe  or 
formula  of  a  successful  painter,  it  was  the  growing 
public  appreciation  of  honest  outdoor  painting,  of 
personal  impressions  of  unconventionalised  nature. 
Jf  Mauve  was  not  a  pioneer,  he  was  no  imitator, 
not  even  the  disciple  of  another  painter.  His  art 
was  distinctly  national,  its  development  logical  and 
personal.  'I'o  say  that  he  was  "Paris-trained,"  as 
has  been  written,  is  at  once  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading. He  never  lived  in  Paris,  he  never  worked 
there,  he  paid  it  comparatively  few  visits,  and  these 
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not  longer  in  duration  than  those  of  any  other 
tourist  for  pleasure.  He  was  no  great  traveller,  for 
his  heart  was  in  the  lowlands.  He  loved  the 
country  in  which  he  was  born  and  received  his 
training,  and  in  that  country  he  lived  and  worked. 

His  initial  experiences  were  those  of  a  hundred 
other  art-students.  His  father,  a  Baptist  minister 
at  Haarlem,  after  the  usual  paternal  misgivings, 
permitted  his  son  to  enter  the  studio  of  Van  Os 
at  Amsterdam.  But  Anton  probably  owed  still 
more  to  the  unofficial  guidance  of  his  father's 
neighbour  at  Haarlem,  Wouterus  Verschuur  (1812- 
74),  whose  formal  paintings  of  horses,  akin  in 
style  to  Verboeckhoven's  sheep,  are  occasionally 
to  be  met  with  in  the  collections  of  Holland.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  what  Mauve  gained  from  his 
master  save  a  good  grounding  in  draughtsmanshij), 
and  his  nervous,  impulsive  temperamen  t  must  often 
have  rebelled  against  the  arid  formalism  of  the 
academic  canons  then  in  vogue.  But  Verschuur 
undoubtedly  awakened  in  him  that  deep  affection 
for  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  horse  which 
was  subsequently  to  become  one  of  the  salient 
features  of  his  art. 


P'roni  the  first  Mauve's  colour  was  entirely  his 
own.  A  bad  habit,  which  he  had  in  common 
with  too  many  other  painters,  of  never  dating  his 
pictures,  renders  it  a  little  difficult  to  trace  the 
chronological  sequence  of  his  works.  But  in  the 
wonderful  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander 
Young  there  is  an  oil  painting  which  must  belong 
to  a  very  early  period  in  Mauve's  career,  a  view 
Near  Zaandam,  taken  it  would  appear  from  a  ca,re- 
fully  selected  standpoint  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  that  forest  of  windmills  in  which  the 
painter  was  born,  about  which,  probably  on 
account  of  its  fami  iarity,  he  was  never  enthusiastic. 
The  picture  is  rather  tightly  painted,  but  the 
colour,  though  very  dark,  is  decidedly  personal, 
with  greens  as  rich  and  sombre  as  those  of  a  very 
early  Monet.  The  sky  is  especially  interesting, 
not  quite  so  luminous  as  Mauve's  skies  afterwards 
became,  but  fresh  and  clear  in  its  prim,  old- 
fashioned  style,  with  precise  little  clouds  scudding 
across  the  azure.  It  does  not  instantly  take  us 
back  to  Nature,  as  Mauve's  later  paintings  do,  but 
it  tells  us  very  pleasantly  that  he  has  been  looking  at 
Ruysdael,  and  helps  to  establish  his  family  descent. 
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Mauve's  art,  if  afterwards  guided  into  broader 
channels  by  hints  gained  from  France,  was,  at  the 
beginning,  and  always  continued  to  be,  au  fond, 
essentially  national.      It  was  the  logical  develop- 


ment of  the  art  of  the 
older  painteis  of  Holland, 
of  the  work  not  only  of 
Ruysdael  and  of  Hobbema, 
but  also  of  Wouverman 
and  of  lesser  painters  like 
Verschuur.  Mauve  is  not 
altogether  guiltless  of 
Wouverman's  affection  for 
a  white  horse,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  a  trace 
of  the  older  Dutchman's 
influence  in  such  a  picture 
as  Loading  Wood  (repro- 
duced below).  Certainly  it 
is  easier  to  link  this 
painting  with  Wouverman 
than  with  Millet  or  any 
other  French  artist.  But 
there  has  always  been  a 
tendency  to  exaggerate 
Millet's  influence  on 
Mauve,  who  must  have 
advanced  some  way  before 
he  ever  saw  a  Millet.  It  is  too  much  forgotten, 
nowadays,  that  in  the  latter  fifties,  when  Mauve 
was  at  the  most  impressionable  age,  the  influence 
of  Diaz,  Troyon  and  Rousseau,  propagated  by  the 
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missionary  Roelofs  from  his  headquarters  at 
Brussels,  preceded  that  which  Millet  was  afterwards 
to  exercise  in  the  Low  Countries. 

One  of  the  first  hints  from  a  foreign  source  which 
Mauve  accepted  was  given  him,  it  would  appear  by 
Diaz,  whose  influence  is  unmistakable  in  the  toler- 
ably early  oil  painting  The  Old  Barn  (reproduced 
on  page  7).  I  do  not  say  that  in  this  rich,  deco- 
rative landscape  Mauve  deliberately  imitates  Diaz, 
but  that  the  sight  of  a  Diaz  has  here  encouraged 
him  to  follow  his  natural 
bent  and  lay  on  pigment 
fatly  with  a  generous  brush 
and  secure  a  fine  quality 
of  paint  by  the  very  rough- 
ness of  the  surface.  1  here 
are  few  Mauves  so  finely 
rugged  as  this,  for  without 
losing  quality  his  charac- 
teristic handling  grew 
smoother,  though  it  never 
became  thin  or  mean.  In 
this  he  may  have  learned 
something  from  Daubigny, 
from  whose  work  he  may 
have  been  encouraged  to 
lighten  his  colour  scheme 
and  pitch  his  landscapes  in 
a  key  rather  higher  and 
truer  to  nature.  Mauve's 
colour,  as  has  been  said, 
was  his  own,  but  that  in  the 
works  of  his  best  period — 
1865-75  —  may  1  perhaps 
claim  a  closer  kihship  with 
8 


the  colour  of  Daubigny 
than  that  of  any  other 
Romanticist. 

Enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  Mauve  was 
under  no  overwhelming 
obligation  to  any  one 
painter,  though,  like  every 
artist,  he  was  indebted  to 
many.  He  took  his  good 
where  he  found  it,  but  he 
went  on  his  own  way  with- 
out turning  off  to  follow 
slavishly  the  path  of  an- 
other. Nature  was  his  first 
and  most  constant  guide, 
and  at  her  he  looked  studi- 
ously a  hundred  times  for 
eveiy  glance  he  gave  to  her 
presentation  in  art.  The  progress  of  his  life  was  as 
steady  and  unsensational  as  the  deve'opment  of  his 
painting.  He  had  some  struggles  at  first  like  a  thou- 
sand others,  but  he  was  fortunately  spared  the  bitter 
privations  and  sufferings  which  might  have  delighted 
his  biographer.  The  taste  to  appreciate  his  work  had 
been  formed  by  the  men  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion. At  early  middle  age  Mauve  was  a  successful 
man,  and  during  his  last  decade  he  was  over- 
whelmed with   commissions,  and    cculd   sell   any 
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"WI^TER"    (WATER-COLOUR)  B' 

(By  pii  mission  of  Messrs.  Boitssod,  Vaiation  <^  Co. 

work  before  the  paint  was  dry.  He  became 
perhaps  too  prolific,  and  the  strain  of  his  extra- 
ordinary production  was  too  great  for  a  frame  that 
had  never  been  robust.  The  end  came  suddenly, 
from  heart  failure,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  brother 
at  Arnheim  in  1888,  the  year  of  his  medal  at  Paris 
— he  had  previously  been  medalled  at  Vienna, 
Philadelph'a,  and  Antwerp.  He  was  only  fifty, 
but  his  reputation  was  then  world-wide,  for  his 
paintings  had  travelled  in  many  lands,  though  the 
painter  stayed  in  his  own  country.     After  leaving 


The  Hague,  his  home  had  been 
at  Laren,  a  picturesque  old 
country  town  fifteen  miles  south- 
east of  Amsterdam,  where  at  the 
moment  of  writing,  a  Mauve 
Memorial  is  about  to  be  unveiled 
and  an  important  retrospective 
collection  of  hisworksis  in  course 
of  exhibition,  and  whither 
Americans  still  come  to  paint 
"  Mauvcs,"  though  they  can  no 
longer  scrape  up  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  painter. 

Before  attempting  any  analysis 
of  the  various  excellences  which 
render  his  paintings  and  draw- 
ings so  admirable,  I  should 
like  to  clear  up  one  or  two 
misconceptions,  as  I  consider  them,  very  prevalent 
about  the  art  of  Anton  Mauve.  Following  Muther 
— who,  excellent  critic  as  he  is  on  the  whole,  is 
nevertheless  apt  at  times  to  let  his  romantic  imagi- 
nation run  away  with  him — it  has  become  a  com- 
monplace of  criticism  to  speak  of  the  "  melancholy 
poetry,"  the  "  undertone  of  sadness,"  the  "sense 
of  suffering "  in  Mauve's  paintings.  To  label 
Mauve's  work  at  large  with  the  epithets  "  sad " 
and  "  melancholy,"  seems  to  me  an  overstatement. 
Our  emotions  are  treacherous  things,  and  it  is  easy 
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to  read  into  a  pi  nting  ideas  which  thu  painter 
never  conceived  or  recorded.  Who  cannot  picture 
the  bewildered  astonishment  of  Leonardo  when 
Pater  in  Elysium  reads  him  his  too  eloquent 
appreciation  of  La  Gioconda  1  Mauve's  art  is 
serious,  pensive  if  you  like,  but  pensiveness  is 
not  necessarily  melancholy  or  sadness.  It  may 
be  a  deep,  though  quiet,  abiding  joy.  Sadness  or 
melancholy  implies  discontent,  if  resigned  ;  but  the 
Titanic  element  is  almost  wholly  absent  in  Mauve, 
and  the  greater  number  of  his  reveries  seem  to  me 
inspired  by  peaceful,  contented  contemplation. 
We  can  be  sympathetic  without  being  pessimists, 
and  it  does  not  lessen  the  beauty,  nor  should  it 
our  appreciation,  of  Mauve's  work  if  we  find  no 
"  sense  of  suffering  "  in  the  two  cows  the  boy  is 
driving  Homeward  (page  14),  no  "undertone  of 
sadness  "  in  the  woman  who  comes  with  her  pail  to 
the  cows  at  Milking  Time  (page  10),  poetry  but  no 
melancholy  in  the  Interior  of  a  Barn  (frontispiece). 
To  have  nothing  better  to  think  about  this  last 
than  the  melancholy  fact  that  sheep  are  fed  and 
kept  warm  only  that  they  may  afford  raiment 
and  food  for  man,  is  to  read  a  false  literary 
motive  into  a  work  that  has  a  true  pictorial 
appeal.  We  must  not  confuse  what  may  happen 
to  interest  us  with  what  primarily  interests  the 
painter,  light  giving  colour  to  form. 

I  imagine  this  melancholy  misconception  about 
Mauve  originally  arose  from  some  critic  observing 


that  his  tendency  was  epic  rather  than  lyric.  And 
since  epic  to  many  suggests  sorrow  and  suffering, 
just  as  lyric  does  joy  and  gladness,  the  rest  was 
easy.  Then  by  another  association  of  ideas,  that 
of  sorrcnv  with  shadow,  a  second  misconception 
was  brought  to  birth,  and  the  "sorrow-laden  "  work 
of  Mauve  was  .spoken  of  uniformly  as  low-toned. 
Now  all  tones  are  relative,  and  a  middle  period 
Mauve  may  be  low  in  tone  compared  to  a  late 
Turner  or  a  Monet ;  but  it  is  high  compared  to  a 
Rembrandt  or  a  Jacob  Maris.  With  a  Boudin  it 
is  about  on  a  level,  and  Boudin  is  not  usually 
considered  a  low-toned  painter.  The  truth  is  that 
Mauve,  beginning  in  the  bass,  played  for  the  best 
part  of  his  life  on  the  middle  notes  of  the  colour 
scale.  There  are  low-toned  paintings  by  him  just 
as  there  are  in  some  of  them  figures,  like  the 
tired,  worn  peasant  of  the  Shepherd  and  Flock 
(supplement),  which  do  convey  a  sense  of  sad 
endurance.  Still  the  characteristics  of  a  painter's 
art  are  not  to  be  deduced  from  isolated  examples, 
but  from  the  bulk  of  his  work  ;  and  to  look 
without  preconceived  notions  at  a  number  of 
Mauves  is  to  recognise  that  his  painting  was 
no  more  low-toned,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  than  it  as  "  strongly  marked "  by  the 
influence  of  Millet. 

The  two  chief  excellences  of  Mauve,  derived 
wholly  from  the  keenness  of  his  own  perceptions 
and    his   power   to    record    them    aright,    are    the 
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luminosity  of  his  skies  and  the  justness  of  his 
values  ;  and  the  diffused  brilliance  of  the  first  and 
the  subtle  nicety  of  the  second  are  qualities  so 
incommunicable  that  they  can  be  but  imperfectly 
suggested  by  the  best  of  reproductions.  To  appre- 
ciate them  to  the  full  we  must  go  to  the  National 
Gallery,  where,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  J-  Drucker,  Mauve's  Wateripg  Horses  is 
hanging  in  Room  XII.,  and  compare  its  sky  with 
those  in  the  surrounding  landscapes.  It  is  won- 
derful how  it  shines  even  on  a  dull  day,  and  it 
makes  the  skies  even  of  a  Ruysdael  or  a  Hobbema 
a  little  dead  and  painty. 

Though  far  from  being  an  animal-painter  in  the 
limited  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  undeniable  that 
Mauve  found  in  beast  rather  than  man  his  happiest 
inspiration.  In  a  representative  collection  thirty- 
eight  out  of  fifty  works  have  animals  for  their  part 
or  whole  subject.  Between  sheep,  cattle  and 
horses  his  affection  was  pretty  equally  divided. 
We  find  a  dozen  of  the  first  and  thirteen  each  of 
the  second  and  third.  Personally,  I  am  always 
inclined  to  associate  Mauve  with  horses,  just  as  one 
associated  Troyon  with  cattle  and  Jacques  with 
sheep,  not  because  they  painted  nothing  else,  but 


because  here  they  excelled  all  rivals  and  set  a  new- 
thing  before  the  succeeding  generation.  What 
Gericault  had  done  for  the  charger,  what  Degas  was 
afterwards  to  do  for  the  racehorse  and  carriage-horse, 
Mauve  did  for  the  horse  of  the  fields.  He  stamped 
its  type,  so  that  we  cannot  look  at  his  pictures 
wiihout  thinking  of  the  horses  we  have  seen  at 
work,  or  look  at  a  horse  ploughing  without  thinking 
of  his  pictures.  Many  of  his  best  paintings  are 
horse  subjects,  and  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  E.  J.  Van  Wisselingh — to  whom  I  am  much 
indebted  for  information  concerning  this  friend  of 
his  youth — that  "  they  certainly  played  a  dominant 
part  in  his  work  until  he  went  to  live  at  Laren, 
which  was  a  sheep  country." 

Admirable  as  his  paintings  of  cattle  are,  I  think 
we  must  agree  with  Henley  that  in  this  particu- 
lar "  he  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  Troyon."  On 
the  other  hand,  I  would  maintain  that  Mauve's 
skies  are  belter  than  those  of  most  Troyons  in 
which  Boudin  is  not  suspected  of  having  taken 
part,  and  I  do  not  see  that  his  work  as  a  whole  is 
so  "  much  less  vigorous  "  or  inferior  in  "  decora- 
tive effect."  Otherwise  Henley's  appreciation  of 
Mauve   (Edinburgh   Exhibition  Catalogue,   1886), 
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is  impeccable  and  impossible  to  improve  upon  : — 
"  His  draughtsmanship  is  sound,  his  brushwork 
full  of  gusto  and  expression,  his  colour  quite  his 
own  :  to  a  right  sense  of  nature  and  a  mastery  of 
certain  atmospheric  effects  he  unites  a  genuine 
strain  of  poetry.  .  .  .  His  treatment  of  animals 
is  at  once  judicious  and  affectionate.  He  is 
careful  to  render  them  in  relation  to  their  aerial 
surroundings  ;  but  he  has  recognised  that  they  too 
are  creatures  of  character  and  sentiment,  and  he 
loves  to  paint  them  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  man.  The  sentiment  is  never  forced,  the 
characterisation  is  never  strained,  the  drama  is 
never  exorbitant ;  the  proportions  in  which  they 
are  introduced  are  so  nicely  adjusted  that  the 
pictorial,  the  purely  artistic  quality  of  the  work  is 
undiminished.  To  Troyon  animals  were  objects  in 
a  landscape ;  to  Mauve  they  were  that 
and  something  more.  His  old  horses 
are  their  old  masters'  friends  ;  his 
cows  are  used  to  the  girls  who  tend 
them  ;  his  sheep  feed  as  though  they 
liked  it.  In  a  word,  his  use  of  the 
dramatic  element  is  primarilyartistic ; 
and  it  is  with  something  of  a  blush 
that  one  compares  his  savoir  /aire 
with  the  bad  manners  of  some 
animal  painters  nearer  home." 

I  wish  Henley  had  ended  here  : 
but  since  he  goeson  occultly  to  remark 
that  Mauve  "painted  water-colours 
with  so  ready  a  brush  that,  as  often 
as  not,  he  has  no  time  to  do  himself 
justice,"  I  have  no  option  but  to 
sling  a  pebble  at  the  Scottish  giant. 
Does  he  mean  that  Mauve's  water- 
colours  are  inferior  to  his  oil  paint- 
ings ?  The  position  is  wholly  unten- 
able. Is  it  that  some  water-colours 
are  better  than  others  ?  Why,  S(  > 
are  some  oils;  the  remark  is  irrele 
vant.  No,  the  insinuation  is  of  care- 
less speed — "  no  time  to  do  himself 
justice."  But  surely  if  there  is  one 
thing  which  "if  't  were  done,  't  were 
well  done  quickly,"  it  is  a  water- 
colour.  It  is  essentially  a  sketching 
medium,  and  its  highest  charm 
is  inevitably  troubled  by  much 
labour.  A  water-colour  cannot  but 
gain  by  speed  if  it  be  done  aright  ; 
and  if  the  first  touches  are  wrong  it 
is  better  to  make  a  fresh  start,  for  no 
overlaying  will  make  the  old  fault.s 
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right.  It  is  more  likely  to  add  to  their  number.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Mauve's  best  water-colours  were 
done  with  consummate  swiftness  ;  his  worst  those  on 
which  he  spent  most  time,  endeavouring  to  retrieve 
with  Chinese  white  the  virgin  paper  he  had  soiled 
by  error.  But  his  use  of  white  is  sparing,  and  the 
reproductions  of  the  lovely  works  given  in  these 
pages  amply  testify  to  the  purity  of  his  practice. 
The  unerring  touches  show,  not  careless  haste,  but 
esay,  well-ordered  spaed.  And  it  is  this  very  speed 
which  makes  them,  as  Muther  says,  "  so  vivid  and 
spontaneous  ;"  and  it  is  because  he  had  more 
"  time  to  do  himself  justice  "  in  his  oils,  that  even  the 
best  of  them  cannot  escape  looking  a  little  more 
laboured  and  so  leading  many  excellent  judges  to 
see  in  his  water-colours  Mauve's  highest  achieve- 
ments. Fr\nk   Rutter. 
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ON    THE    CHARACTERISTICS 
OF    MR.    C.    F.    A.    VOYSEY'S 
ARCHITECTURE.      BY    M.    H. 
BAILLIE    SCOTT. 

If  one  were  asked  to  sum  u[)  in  a  few  words  the 
scope  and  purposes  of  Mr.  Voysey's  work,  one 
might  say  that  it  consists  mainly  in  the  application 
of  serenely  sane,  practical  and  rational  ideas  to 
home  making. 

The  modern  house,  as  represented  by  the  average 
villa,  is,  from  the  rational  and  practical  point  of 
view,  a  tissue  of  absurdities.  Its  plan  represents 
an  attempt  to  realise,  on  a  contracted  scale,  the 
ideal  mansion.  It  is  adorned  with  all  kinds  of  so- 
called  artistic  furnishings  ;  and,  as  a  whole,  it  is 
insanitary  and  comfortless. 

To  those  who  have  become  inured  to  such  houses 
it  is  not  strange  that  a  rationally  designed  dw'elling 
should  appear  bizarre,  affected  and  eccentric  ;  and 
though  m  other  arts — in  that  of  literature  for 
example — the  merits  of  direct  and  simple  statement 
are  understood,  in   architecture  we  do  not  recog- 


nise the  existence  of  art  at  all,  imless  all  the 
obsolete  and  meaningless  features  of  the  i)ast  are 
added,  as  an  outward  .screen,  to  a  building  in  which 
they  bear  no  structural  significance. 

Carlyle,  in  writing  of  the  forms  in  which  religious 
belief  has  expressed  itself,  states  once  for  all  the 
fundamental  truth  in  this  matter  :  "  All  substances 
clothe  themselves  in  forms  ;  but  there  are  suitable 
true  forms,  and  there  are  untrue,  unsuitable.  As 
the  briefest  definition  one  might  say  :  Forms  which 
gro'iv  round  a  substance,  if  we  rightly  understand 
that,  will  correspond  to  the  real  nature  and  ])urport 
of  it,  will  be  true,  good  i  forms  which  are  con- 
sciously put  round  a  substance,  bad.  I  invite  you 
to  reflect  on  this.  It  distinguishes  true  from  false 
in  ceremonial  form  ;  earnest  solemnity  from  empty 
pageant  in  all  human  things." 

The  architects  of  the  Renaissance  initiated  this 
bad  method  of  consciously  putting  forms  round 
the  substance  of  their  buildings  :  and  this  "  shirt- 
front  architecture" — as  Mr.  Voysey  has  called  it  — 
being  originally  practised  by  men  of  great  genius, 
has  proved  a  fatal  precedent  for  our  times.  And 
so  our  Palaces  of  Peace  and  other  public  buildings 
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are  duly  encased  with  all  the  superficial  features 
which  are  held  to  constitute  the  Fine  Art  of 
Architecture,  as  opposed  to  mere  vulgar  building. 
To  the  rational  mind  all  these  fine  buildings  are 
mere  confectionery,  for  every  architectural  form 
owes  whatever  grace  or  beauty  it  may  possess  to 
practical  functions  performed.  In  this  respect  the 
building  is  a  creation,  which  may  be  justly  com- 
pared to  those  of  hature.  The  forms  of  the  eye  or 
the  hand,  the  flower  or  the  leaf,  all  are  the  outcome 
of  certain  definite  function.  Ahd  so  it  must  be 
with  true  architecture ;  and  the  inevitable  and 
logical  course  for  the  modern  architect  is  to  get 
back  to  essential  facts  of  structure,  and  leave  the 
forms  to  develop  naturally  from  that. 

It  is  this  which  Mr.  Voysey  has  done.  His 
work  is  true.  One  may  imagine  that  he  has 
resolved  that  it  shall  at  least  be  that,  leaving  the 
rest  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  To  such  resolves 
the  gods  are  gracious,  for  the  best  qualities  of  a 
building  are  those  which  are  unconsciously 
obtained.  When  we  build  better,  it  is  generally 
better  than  we  know,  and  whatever  beauty  may  be 
achieved  is  the  unhoped-for  reward  of  our  labours. 


The  essential  characteristic  of  Mr.  Voysey's 
work  is  its  absolute  sincerity.  The  outward  aspect 
of  his  buildings  is  comely  because  all  is  well  with 
them  within.  So  they  seem  to  smile  pleasantly 
upon  us,  instead  of  grinning  through  conventional 
masks  replete  with  all  the  usual  superficial  features. 
And  this  beauty  which  is  "an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace,"  is  a  beauty 
of  which  we  never  tire,  and  which  is  above  all  the 
changing  whims  of  fashion.  Our  modern  public 
buildings,  which  are  designed  merely  to  impress 
the  vulgar  with  histrionic  and  meaningless  archi- 
tectural features,  fail  even  to  achieve  this  unworthy 
aim  ;  for  nothing  interests  the  modern  man-in-the- 
street  so  little  as  our  modern  buildings. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  best  of  photographs  do 
not  convey  the  subtle  essence  of  a  good  building — 
the  soul  of  the  work  which  seems  to  breathe  from 
the  walls,  and  make  the  structure  almost  a  living 
thing.  To  feel  the  charm  of  one  of  Mr.  Voysey's 
houses  you  must  visit  the  actual  building,  and  you 
will  always  find  it  better  than  you  had  hoped. 
Every  detail  bears  the  mark  of  careful  thought  j 
everywhere   there   is    the   evidence   of    that   self- 
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sacrifK.ing  labour  which  is  plainly  expended — not 
for  money,  or  even  for  fame,  but  merely  for  the 
love  of  the  work  for  its  own  sake.  Little  is  known 
by  the  general  public  probably  of  the  methods  by 
which  an  architect  achieves  his  ends.  To  many  it 
is  a  simple  matter  involving  little  personal  care. 
The  scheme  originally  hatched  in  the  hotel  smoking- 
ro(jm,  or  the  club,  is  further  developed  by  the 
office  staff,  while  much  is  left  to  the  builder.  From 
such  methods  Mr.  Voysey's  work  is  far  removed 
indeed  !  To  look  through  a  set  of  drawings  for  a 
house  prepared  by  him,  is  to  recognise,  in  every 
sheet,  how  all  possibilities  of  error  are  eliminated 
by  the  most  careful  and  conscientious  forethought. 
The  scheme  is  worked  out  on  paper  so  fully  and 
completely  that  it  explains  itself. 

Only  a  real  devotion  to  the  work  will  inspire 
such  indefatigable  labour  :  and  this  is  largely  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Voysey's  success. 

M.  H.  Baillie  Scott. 


By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Horniman,  M.P., 
we  are  enabled  to  give  in  the  accompanying  series 
of  illustrations    some    e.xamples    of  Mr.  Voysey's 


designs  as  quite  recently  carried  out  at  his  town 
residence,  "  Garden  Corner,"  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment. The  house  is  semi-detached,  and  was 
built  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  arranged 
with  one  principal  staircase  to  the  first  floor  only, 
the  subsidiary  stairs  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
seven  floors  being  in  a  narrow  dark  slit  by  the  side 
of  the  grand  stairs.  The  walls  were  lined  with 
oak  veneer,  stained  a  nut  brown  ;  the  rooms 
were  so  high  that  no  reflected  light  was  secured 
from  the  ceilings,  and  the  windows  had  two  scales, 
the  upper  halves  being  in  panes  of  smallish  size,  the 
lower  glazed  with  huge  sheets  of  plate-glass.  Dark- 
ness and  gloom  prevailed  when  Mr.  Horniman 
came  into  possession  of  the  house. 

In  the  process  of  transformation,  the  grand  stair- 
case was  taken  out,  the  veneer  torn  off  the  walls, 
and  most  of  the  doors  and  windows  were  removed. 
The  basement  has  been  rearranged  and  lined 
throughout  with  van  Straaten's  white  Dutch  tiles, 
and  light  captured  wherever  possible.  An  electric 
lift  by  Messrs.  Waygood  and  Co.  serves  all  fioors, 
and  is  fitted  with  a  specially  designed  plain  oak 
cage  to  match  the  new  joinery,  which  on  the  ground 
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and   first   lloors  is  entirely  in   oak,  left  (|iiiti'   clean 
from  the  plane,  without  stain,  varnish,  or  polish. 

The  library  (which  was  the  billiard  room)  has 
a  new  stone  window,  overlooking  the  Chelsea 
"  Physick  "  Garden,  fitted  with  gunmetal  casements, 
and  its  ceiling  has  been  lowered  to  increase  the 
restful  proportions  of  the  room.  The  massive  oak 
beams  are  blackleaded,  and  the  plaster  is  all  dis- 
tempered white  down  to  the  oak  bookcases. 

The  principal  staircase  is  oak  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  on  the  last  newel  post  at  the  top  is  placed  a 
figure  of  a  young  nymph,  by  J.  W.  Rawlins.  On 
one  wall,  to  light  the  subsidiary  stairs,  is  a  large 
circular  window  fitted  with  Messrs.  Chance  &  Co.'s 
Norman  glass,  with  which  all  the  screens  in  the  hall 
are  glazed.  Each  f5oor  is  provided  with  bathroom 
and  housemaid's  closet,  and  all  the  painted  wood  is 
white  enamel,  and  deep  white  friezes  contribute  to 
the  light  by  their  reflection. 

The  drawing  -  room  is 
L-shaped,  one  arm  being 
treated  with  oak  6  ft.  6  ins. 
high,  with  plaster  barrel 
ceiling  above,  and  the 
other  section  is  lined  with 
Westmoreland  green  slate 
unpolished,  and  twelve 
water-colour  drawings,  re- 
presenting the  months,  by 
Lilian  Blatherwick(Mrs. A. S. 
Hartrick),  are  let  into  the 
slate  and  held  in  position  by 
small  silver  moulded  strips. 
Above  the  slate  all  is  white. 
In  the  oak  portion  all  the 
furniture  is  oak,  and  the 
mosaic  round  the  fireplace 
is  gold. 

Mrs.  Horniman's  bed- 
room on  the  second  floor 
is  fitted  and  lined  with  oak. 
The  bedstead,  jewel  -safe, 
writing  -  table,  wardrobe, 
and  all  the  usual  bedroom 
equipment  are  fixed  and 
fitted  in  to  utihse  every  inch 
of  space,  and  at  the  side  of 
the  bed  the  cabinets  are 
fitted  with  sliding  shelves, 
to  bring  the  morning  tea- 
tray  over  the  bed.  Mr. 
Horniman's  dressing-room 
is  fitted  in  the  same  manner 
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The  (lining  room  has  a  heavy  oak-beamed  ceiling, 
which  was  required  to  strengthen  the  drawing-room 
lloor.  The  tUes  round  the  grate  are  white, 
with  2-in.  vertical  bands  of  primrose  yellow,  with 
thin  black  edges.  All  the  furniture  is  oak,  the 
chairs  having  orange  leather  seats.  The  sideboard 
in  the  hall  is  constructed  to  contain  the  spare 
leaves  of  the  dining-room  table.  The  electric 
pendants  in  the  dining  -  room  and  a  few  others 
were  designed  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee.  The  general 
contractors  were  Messrs.  F.  Miintzer  and  Son. 
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So  far  as  Paris,  at  least,  is  concerned,  the  year 
1907   would   seem  to  have   been  rich  in  spurious 
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works  of  art.  Never,  thanks  to  the  activity  of  the 
fabricators— and  their  name  is  legion — have  we 
seen  such  an  invasion  of  pictures  notoriously 
forged,  some  of  them  being  fought  for  at  the  big 
sales,  with  banknotes  for  weapons,  and  eventually 
carried  off  in  triumph  to  take  their  place  in  this  or 
that  great  collection.  Thus  it  was  with  a  real  feeling 
of  relief  that  one  visited  the  Exposition  Chardin- 
Fragonard,  which  was  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  in  the  Georges  Petit  Galleries.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
doubtful  canvases,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  all 
collections  and  all  galleries,  one  could  admire  a 
considerable  number  of  authentic  works  by  two 
masters  who,  in  their  entirely  different  ways,  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  our  country  has  produced. 
This  is  an  artistic  event  of  such  high  importance  as 
to  deserve  a  page  or  so  of  comment  in  The  Studio. 

The  scheme  owed  its 
origin  to  M.  A.  Dayot, 
Inspector  of  Fine  Arts, 
who  followed  the  exam- 
ples set  of  recent  years 
in  England,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  where  the 
great  masters  of  these 
lands  have  been  honour- 
ed by  big  ensemlik  ex- 
hibitions. In  turn  we 
saw  in  the  Guildhall, 
London,  an  admirable 
selection  of  pictures  by 
Turner;  then,  in  Ams- 
terdam, the  works  of 
Rembrandt;  in  Antwerp 
those  of  Van  Dyck  and 
Jordaenswhen  displayed 
revealed  to  us  certain  of 
the  less-known  canvases 
by  the  two  great  Flemish 
painters ;  while  Bruges, 
some  years  later,  glori- 
fied the  most  illustrious 
of  its  artist  sons. 

These  big  displays 
were  almost  all  held 
under  the  patronage  of 
government,  and  in 
public  galleries,  which 
added  somewhat  to  their 
prestige,  inspired  confi- 
dence in  collectors,  and 
in  every  case  assured  a 
worthy  setting  to  the 
26 


works  displayed.  In  this  respect  the  Chardin-Frago- 
nard  Exhibition  (it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  mention) 
differs  from  the  great  manifestations  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded.  The  Administration  des  Beaux-Arts 
— slow-moving  and  retrograde — might  most  effica- 
ciously have  fathered  an  enterprise  such  as  this,  or 
at  least  have  provided  a  hall  more  suitable  to  the 
purpose  than  are  the  Georges  Petit  Galleries, 
which,  well-arranged  though  they  be,  are  much  too 
small  for  an  exhibition  of  such  importance  as  this. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  what  a  colossal  suc- 
cess it  might  have  been  had  the  display  been  made 
a  national  affair,  and  had  it  been  held,  say,  in  the 
Louvre,  when  the  works  from  private  collections 
would  thus  have  found  themselves  side  by  side 
with  those  of  our  great  Museum. 

These  restrictions  notwithstanding,  the  exhibi- 
tion was  highly  and  deservedly  successful,  and  we 
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can  applaud  without  reserve  this  ajiotheosis  of 
the  two  eighteenth-century  masters,  J. -15.  Simeon 
Chardin  and  Jean  Honore  Fragonard. 

Naturally  these  splendid  artists,  long  neglected 
and  despised,  are  now  among  the  best  known  and 
the  most  widely  appreciated  of  the  painters  of 
their  century ;  their  chief  canvases  have  been 
popularised  by  engravings,  and  quite  an  extensive 
library  has  been  devoted  to  them ;  but  the  chief 
interest  of  an  exhibition  such  as  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  serves  to  familiarise  one  with  works 
less  famous,  with  sketches  and  studies  which  en- 
able one  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  artist's 
nature,  and  to  become  familiar  with  his  methods 
of  composition,  of  work,  and  of  execution. 

Here  the  diversity  between  Chardin  and 
Fragonard  becomes  more  than  ever  accentuated. 
Fragonard  was  the  maddest,  most  pleasure-loving 
artist  of  his  day;  under 
the  magic  of  his  brush, 
within  the  joyous  set- 
ting of  garden  and  park, 
with  plashing  fountains 
and  frolicsome  couples 
making  love  in  the  di- 
vinest  of  lights,  we  take 
part  in  the  fairest  fes- 
tivals of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  live  the 
most  delicious  and  the 
most  unreal  of  dreams. 
Chardin,  on  the  other 
hand,  .saw  life  in  its 
truest  aspect :  while 
Fragonard  seems  to 
know  nought  beyond 
the  society  of  the  great, 
Chardin,  dwelling  amid 
the  humble  surround- 
ings of  the  poor,  had 
an  entirely  different 
vision  of  life  ;  his  brush 
had  none  of  the  rapture 
of  Fragonard's ;  he 
treated  more  serious 
subjects  more  sagely. 

But  in  the  first  place 
Chardin  is  incontest-  ^ 
ably  the  master  of  still- 
life  ;  he  was  the  e([ual, 
and  probably  the  su- 
perior, of  the  most 
famous  of  all  those 
who  essayed  this  most  ''still  like' 


deliiate  art.  The  very  important  series  of  woiks 
from  the  Henri  de  Rothschild  collection  must  be 
studied  one  by  one  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  its 
extraordinary  variety.  No  matter  how  insignificant 
be  the  objects  placed  upon  a  table  the  painter  can 
make  them  attractive ;  the  slightest  tints  he  made 
to  sing  by  the  amazing  cleverness  of  his  brush,  and 
above  all  by  his  admirable  sincerity. 

Chardin  was  prodigious,  too,  as  a  portraitist.  In 
his  company  how  far  removed  we  are  from  the 
ceremonial  portraits  of  the  painters  of  his  jjeriod ! 
How  serious,  how  simple  he  is,  how  astonishing 
the  note  of  truth  he  strikes  in  such  paintings  as 
the  two  little  portraits  of  boys  (Le  Toton)  or  the 
Jeune  homme  au  violon  from  the  Trepard  Collection, 
which  have  been  bought  by  the  Louvre  for,  it  is 
said,  a  colossal  sum.  Among  the  best  genre  pieces 
must  be  mentioned  Le  Soiiffleur,    which,   besides 
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being  an  excellent  study  of  physiognomy,   further 
contains  some  remarkable  bits  of  still-life. 

Chardin,  as  everyone  knows,  is  excellent  in  little 
scenes  of  popular  life  ;  his  Pourvoyeiae,  of  which 
several  replicas  were  seen  in  the  exhibition,  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  pictures  of  the  French  School. 
Some  of  these  copies  are  of  doubtful  origin  ;  in  any 
case  they  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  original  in 
artistic  worth.  In  the  same  series  Le  DejeHner 
prepare  (Prince  de  I^ichtenstein),  the  Menagere, 
the  Fern  me  au  Serin,  the  Fillette  aux  Cerises,  from 
the  Rothschild  Collection,  arrest  one  in  turn  by 
that  note  of  truth  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
Chardin's  talent,  and  by  the  velvety  brush-work  in 
which  he  is  still  unapproachable. 

The  ensemble  of  Fragonard's  productions  is 
equally  absorbing  ;  but  why  have  admitted  a 
certain  Re  tour  dii  Troipeau  and  a  certain  Paravent, 
works  manifestly  spurious,  in  .which  the  eye  of  even 
the  least  skilled  observer  can  at  the  first  glance 
perceive  the  imitator's  hand  ?  For  the  artist  was 
already  abundantly  represented  by  a  \ery  large 
selection  of  works  of  quite  the  first  rank.  I  will 
pause  first  before  the  big  panel,  the  Fete  de  Stint- 
Cloud  belonging  to  the  Banque  de  France,  over 
which  certain  critics  have  expressed  doubts. 
Without  being  quite  so  distinctly  in  the  style  of 
most  of  the  master's  large  decorative  works,  this 
panel  must  nevertheless  be  attributed  to  Fragonard. 
Indeed,  one  may  find  scattered  among  the  collec- 
tions a  series  of  sanguine  studies  for  this  picture, 
which  should  be  proof  enough  that  the  work  in  the 
Banque  de  France,  with  its  jets  of  water  and  its 
diverting  groups  of  people,  is  perfectly  authentic. 

Of  all  Fragonard's  various  manners,  of  all  his 
most  widely  differing  subjects,  we  have  here  some 
absolutely  remarkable  specimens,  thanks  to  which 
we  can  follow-  the  brilliant  painter  through  his 
bustling  career,  ^\'e  know  that  Fragonard,  after 
competing  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and  while 
awaiting  the  moment  to  start  for  the  Eternal  City, 
visited  Boucher's  studio,  and  there  executed  some 
little  canvases,  which,  while  they  were  clearly 
imitations  of  that  master,  nevertheless  revealed 
much  power,  as  do  these  deftly  touched  sepias 
and  the  Cache-Cache  from  the  Marne  collection. 

In  Italy  Fragonard  employed  himself  better  than 
by  copying  Baroccio  or  Pietro  de  Cortone.  Accom- 
panied by  Hubert  Robert  and  de  Saint-Non, 
he  travelled  all  over  the  country,  and  there  found 
for  later  use  many  delicious  decorative  motifs ; 
also  he  did  those  extraordinary  sanguines,  so 
modern  in  their  tone,  which  are  so  keenly  sought 
after  to-day.  Several  quite  remarkable  examples 
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were  to  be  seen  in  this  exhibition — the  Villa  d'Este 
(M.  Deligand),  the  Jardins  de  la  Ville  a'Este, 
and  the  Cascatelles  de  Tivoli.  The  Besanqon  Gallery, 
which  possesses  an  important  series  of  drawings 
done  at  this  period,  lent  several  fine  examples. 

Back  in  Paris  once  more,  and  having  painted 
his  Crcsiis,  Fragonard,  in  demand  everywhere  by 
collectors,  devoted  himself  again  to  the  lighter 
mood  which  became  him  so  well.  Here,  for 
instance,  we  have  his  famous  Verrme  (Baron  E. 
de  Rothschild),  which  has  been  so  widely 
popularised  in  engraving  form  ;  his  Hcureuse  Mhe, 
the  Fontaine  d' Amour  (Comte  de  la  Riboisiere)  ; 
La  Gimblette ;  the  charming  sketch  of  the 
Baigneuses  in  the  Louvre,  wherein  Fragonard  is 
the  peer  of  Rubens ;  then  Le  Lever,  Le  Duo 
cP Amour,  La  Resistance  inutile,  Le  Serment  d' Amour, 
and  many  more  of  the  remarkable  morceaux  which 
Goncourt  appreciated  so  fully  when  he  wrote  : 
"In  Fragonard  the  painter  was  just  a  sketcher 
of  genius.  He  bursts  forth  in  his  earliest  attempt, 
and  is  a  master  from  the  first  stroke  of  his  pre- 
paration, when  he  improvises  his  Graces,  his 
nymphs,  and  makes  his  undulating  nudities  leap 
from  the  canvas,  as  he  touches  it  in  his  flight.'' 

Needless  to  say,  Fragonard,  apart  from  being  a 
subject  painter  and  portraitist  (many  remarkable 
examples  of  these  branches  of  his  work  being 
seen  in  the  Georges  Petit  Exhibition),  was  the 
most  amazing  decorative  artist  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  most  famous  decorations,  the 
Grasse  paintings — which  belong  to  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan — were  not  seen  at  this  exhibition,  more's 
the  pity,  for  they  leave  M.  Groult's  panels  far 
behind.  Four  large  decorative  panels,  belonging 
to  M.  Kraemer,  who  is  also,  with  M.  Wildenstein, 
the  owner  of  the  celebrated  Billet  Doux  in  the 
Croriier  Collection,  kept  one's  attention  for  a 
long  time  ;  they  are  very  charming  specimens  of 
Fragonard's  decorative  manner. 

The  Chardin  -  Fragonard  Exhibition,  which 
afforded  artists  and  public  alike  most  splendid 
instruction,  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  pronounced 
success,  and  the  visitors  at  the  Petit  Gallery  were 
for  some  weeks  unprecedently  numerous.  And  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  display  such  as  this  may  not 
be  without  its  effect  on  the  future.  There  are  in 
the  French  school  other  great  artists  whose  works 
it  would  be  a  delight  to  see  brought  together  in  the 
same  way.  Already  there  is  talk  of  a  Boucher 
exhibition  for  next  year.  But  let  us  not  forget 
certain  less  "fashionable  "  artists,  such,  for  instance, 
as  our  admirable  Claude  Lorrain,  who  can  never  be 
sufficiently  honoured.  Henri  Frantz. 


LE  BILLET  DOUX."    from  the  oil-painting  by  JEAN   HONORS  FRAGONARD. 
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ILLIAM  KEITH,  LAND- 
SCAPE PAINTER,  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


It  sometimes  happens  that  the  wanderer  ia  the 
foothills  of  California  will  find  at  his  feet  some 
jewel-like  fragment,  carried  by  stream  or  long- 
vanished  glacier  from  its  matrix  in  the  towering 
Sierra  and  cast  upon  the  verges  of  the  pastoral 
country.  The  geologist  will  speculate  upon  the 
logic  of  its  presence,  may  trace  it  home  to  its 
mountains,  or  may  fail  of  the  clue — but  knows, 
nevertheless,  that  though  the  trail  be  lost,  there  is 
an  integral  connection  between  the  iridescent 
thing  in  his  hand  and  ihe  hidden  mountain  forma- 
tion from  which  it  came,  though  they  be  separated 
by  vaguely  comprehended  intervals  of  time  and 
space.  And  if  the  wayfarer  be  merely  a  lover  of 
beauty  he  will  at  least  see  in  his  trouvaille  ils 
delight  of  blended  colour  and  fire,  and,  refreshed 
by  pleasure,  take  up  his  road  anew. 

So  the  occurrence  of  an  art  like  that  of  William 


Keith,  in  a  newly-awakened  country  and  a  land  of 
recent  art  tradition,  stirs  the  analytic  sense,  and 
what  notes  are  here  set  down  may  interest  even 
those  of  us  who,  like  the  traveller  of  incurious 
mind,  enjoy  the  gem  alone  for  its  obvious  and 
enduring  charm  of  form  and  colour. 

Like  another  modern  master  workman  in  romance, 
Keith's  memories  revive  the  "  hills  of  home."  Sixiy- 
eight  years  ago  he  was  born  in  Old  Meldrum, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age  his 
childhood  was  transplanted  to  America.  On  both 
sides  of  the  family  are  strong  old  names.  His 
mother  was  a  Bruce,  and  in  the  background  of  the 
paternal  line,  the  ruins  of  Dunnottar  Castle  loom 
historic,  and  that  Earl  Marischal  Keith,  whose 
statue  as  Field- Marshal  of  Frederick  the  (Jreat 
stands  to-day  in  Berlin,  and  in  bronze  replica, 
presented  by  William  the  First,  at  Peterhead. 

Mr.  Keith's  art  apprenticeship  was  to  the  careful 
toil  of  the  wood-engraver,  at  that  fine  modern  period 
and  climax  of  the  art  just  before  the  introduction  of 
the  more  popular  and  rapid  reproductive  processes 
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by  photography.  The  mechanical  exactness  of  this 
work  must  have  had  upon  his  drawing  its  influence 
for  firmness  and  power,  just  as  the  anatomical 
drawing  incident  to  his  surgical  lectureship,  trained 
the  hand  of  Sir  Seymour  Haden  to  that  delicacy 
and  decision  which  have  brought  him  an  inter- 
national fame. 

It  is  again  the  story  of  "all  precious  things 
discovered  late."  Mr.  Keith's  powers,  "like  the 
good  seed  which  shows  no 
too  ready  springing  before 
the  sun  be  up,  but  fails  not 
afterwards,"  were  even  by 
himself  unsuspected  in  ex- 
tent through  long  years  of 
effort,  experiment,  and  that 
struggle  for  clear  expression 
which  every  painter  knows. 
Little  outside  influence  fell 
upon  him  during  the  period 
of  development;  the  darkly 
mellow  portraits  seen  occa- 
sionally in  some  shadowy 
corner  of  his  studio,  recall 
a  residence  in  Diisseldorf 
during  the  time  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  and 
in  1883  —  a  year  spent 
mainly  in  Munich — a  swift 
passage  through  the  South 
of  Europe  is  coloured  by 
rich  and  vivid  memories  of 
Velasquez.  Other  sojourn- 
ings     among     European  "a  grey  dav 


galleries  and  painters  have 
been  of  the  briefest ;  his 
studiesoftheelder  men  have 
been  the  least  part  of  his 
inspiration,  and,  separated 
by  a  continent  and  an  ocean 
frorr^  their  achievement,  the 
voice  that  he  has  heard  has 
been  from  within. 

Had  Mr.  Keith's  work 
progressed  along  the  lines 
of  his  early,  frankly  out-of- 
door  painting,  with  its  cool 
colour  and  literal  rendering 
of  the  aspects  of  landscape, 
we  should  perhaps  to-day 
have  had  in  him  an  Ameri- 
can parallel  of  Daubigny: 
but  another  element  early 
entered  the  field :  tem- 
per;iment  asserting  itself — the  temperament  of  the 
poet  and  mystic.  The  direction  of  growth  is 
changed  —  the  mood  rather  than  the  material 
presentment  of  nature  becomes  his  preoccupation, 
and  the  poet  holds  the  brush  with  the  painter. 
Here  is  the  key  which  others  have  found  to  the 
chamber  of  mysteries,  but  with  what  a  Western 
thrill  of  young  romance  does  the  door  swing  open 
to  the  new  touch  \     This  is  his  power — to  render 
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with  its  clear,  original,  unmuted  vibration  some 
fleeting  "impression,"  some  "moment  without 
date,"  magical  and  transitory,  deeply  felt,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  woods — in  the  fretted  mirror  of  the 
meadow  stream,  or  in  dewy  morning  pastures — and 
the  motive  rather  than  the  rest  seems  the  clue  to 
his  place  in  modern  art. 

The  first  glance  at  any  group  of  Mr.  Keith's 
paintings  clearly  indicates  his  attitude  toward  nature 
and  art.  They  deal  with  emotions  aroused  or 
suggested  by  landscape  under  certain  conditions 
of  light  and  atmosphere. 

He  himself  says  :  "  Broadly  speaking,  there  are 
but  two  schools  of  landscape  painting  :  one  that 
has  to  do  mainly  with  facts,  workmanship  and 
technique  ;  the  other  with  emotions  so  subtle,  so 
elusive  and  evanescent,  that  they  are  almost 
beyond  mortal  reach."  His  own  point  of  view  is 
purely  Ihe  latter,  but  his  work  illustrates  his  further 
statement,  that  to  express  the  higher  beauty  one 
must  deeply  know  the  elementary  and  fundamental 
"facts."  This  is  apparently  what  some  of  our 
younger  painters  forget,  and  in  the  effort  to  pass 
at  once  to  what  they  rightly  feel  is  the  higher 
plane,  they  skip  or  neglect  the  intermediary 
evolutionary  stage.  That  this  cannot  be,  the 
Japanese  artist  well  knows,  and  the  delicate 
and  emotional  suggestion  of  his  work  is  the 
fruit  of  the  most  gradual  and  thorough  study  of 
nature — so  many  years'  drawing  of  leaves,  so 
many  of  insects,  birds,  and  animals,  until  finally, 
with  no  suggestion  of  effort,  the  hand  achieves 
what  the  spirit  dares.  This  necessary  preliminary 
labour  and  training  Mr.  Keith  has  gone  through, 
and  now  in  his  latest  and 
ripest  work,  more  and 
more  we  find  that  final 
touch  of  spirit  upon  matter, 
that  apparently  almost 
acciden'al  inspiration  and 
unpremeditated  art  which 
are  really  the  harmonic 
and  overtone  of  long  in- 
sight and  labour. 

The  visit  of  George 
Inness  to  California  in 
1890  brought  together  two 
men  who  had  much  in 
common  through  their  art, 
although  their  methods 
were  radically  different. 
Mr.  Inness  came  West 
for  health,  and  spent  his 
entire  two  months  daily 
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in  Mr.  Keith's  studio,  painting  and  discussing 
painting.  In  his  theory,  that  a  canvas  before  it  can 
be  considered  complete  must  necessarily  go  through 
a  definite  and  prolonged  number  of  stages  and  treat- 
ments, he  differed  from  Mr.  Keith,  who  usually  paints 
under  a  high  pressure  of  feeling  which  brings  all  his 
faculties  to  a  focus,  and  obliges  them  to  work  with 
the  greatest  rapidity  and  concentration.  Illustra- 
ting his  method,  Mr.  Inness  painted  a  picture, 
watched  day  after  day  throughout  its  gradual 
evolution  by  Mr.  Keith  with  the  keenest  interest, 
and  when  the  last  touches  had  been  given  and  the 
painter  turned  and  laid  down  his  brush,  Mr.  Keith 
pronounced  his  verdict :  "Nevertheless,  the  picture 
is  absolutely  the  work  of  to-day."  It  was  true,  and 
admitted  by  Inness ;  the  soul  and  essentials  of  the 
work  had  been  the  contribution  of  the  last  day. 
And  the  effect  was  not  more  solid,  nor  its  unity 
more  complete  than  in  Mr.  Keith's  swift  and  sure 
progress  to  his  goal.  This  vivid  purpose  and  defi- 
nite aim  are  characteristic,  and  account  for  the 
speed  and  certainty  with  which  his  conception  is 
embodied.  Mr.  Inness  said  later,  "Not  one  of  us 
(including  the  great  Frenchmen  of  his  own  date) 
can  carry  a  picture  so  far  by  the  first  intention, 
except  perhaps  Rousseau." 

\V^ith  this  same  concentration  and  energy,  and 
the  labour  of  omission,  must  some  of  the  older 
men  have  worked,  whose  incredible  aggregate  is 
spread  through  the  galleries  of  the  world  ;  not 
uncertainly,  but  with  every  faculty  bent  upon  the 
realisation  of  the  inner  vision — "one  thing,  done 
at  one  time — -in  a  moment!  "  as  Mr.  Keith,  with 
permissible  exaggeration,  has  expressed  it. 
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Among  the  examples  of  his  work  that  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  are  those  belonging  to 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  and  the  large  Sunset  among 
the  Oaks,  now  in  the  Frankfort  Gallery,  presented 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Schifl",  who  in  his  private  collection 
in  New  York  owns  several  other  canvases.  Here 
also  Mr.  Keith's  paintings  may  be  seen  in  the 
galleries  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  Senator  Clarke, 
Mr.  Francis  Burton  Harrison,  the  late  Collis  P. 
Huntington,  Mr.  McKini  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham, 
in  the  Art  Museum  of  Chicago  and  Brooklyn,  and 
in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington.  Occa- 
sionally he  produces  a  canvas  treated  al prima  in  a 
high,  clear  key,  such  as  the  mountain  composition 
The  Crown  of  the  Sierras,  a  reproduction  of  which 
is  given  here,  but  his  favourite  palette  is  a  low  rich 
chord  of  greens  and  browns,  with  rose  and  amber 
notes  and  glazes  A  generic  title  for  the  most 
typical  of  his  compositions  might  be  A  Wooded 
Landscape.  Richly  modelled  masses  of  foliage, 
oak,  madrona  or  eucalyptus,  serve  to  throw  into 
distance  some  clear  sky  stained  with  the  hues  of 
dawn    or   sunset,   and  reflected  in  the  foreground 


from  pool  or  flowing  stream.  The  suggestion  of 
"  the  human  interest "  by  skilfully  placed  landscape, 
painters'  figures  of  lonely  shepherds,  or  groups  of 
children  playing  in  the  woodland  shadows,  is 
hardly  needed,  for  on  his  canvas  the  most  lonely 
and  withdrawn  places  seem  to  hint  at  some  hidden 
presence,  some  occupation  of  personality,  felt 
rather  than  seen. 

It  is  evident  that  his  adopted  country  has  had 
its  share  of  influence  upon  the  far-brought  germ  of 
art  in  William  Keith.  The  echoes  of  tradition  were 
sweet  but  dim  in  his  ears,  and  around  him  were 
calling  the  voices  of  a  new  age — around  him  lay  an 
untrodden  region  of  beauty,  to  which  vibrated  all 
the  chords  of  romance,  and  which  stirred  the  deep 
and  still  waters  of  the  Scottish  heritage  of  imagina- 
tion. Even  as  the  deciduous  avenues  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  imparted  a  melancholy  sweetness  to  the 
canvases  of  1 830,  and  the  grey  coasts  and  filtered 
sunlight  of  Scotland  temper  the  low  harmonies  of 
the  Glasgow  palette,  so  in  Keith's  work  we  recog- 
nise the  influence  of  that  very  close  and  familiar 
spirit  of  nature  in  the  West — young,  romantic,  and 
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fecund  ;  of  wa\ing  harvests,  bounded  by  low  purple 
ranges  veiled  in  vibrant  haze,  the  weird  majesty  of 
sibyllic  hemlocks  and  junipers  in  their  Sierra  fast- 
nesses, and  the  perennial  vigour  of  those  mighty 
evergreen  oaks  that  were  old  in  the  years  when  art 
was  young. 

The  joy  and  rewards  inherent  in  successful  effort 
are  peculiarly  Mr.  Keith's.  The  happiest  hours  of 
life  are  those  spent  before  his  easel,  and  the  waking 
hours  that  do  not  find  him  there  are  few  indeed. 
His  home  studio  in  the  quiet  university  town  of 
Berkeley  adjoins  the  campus,  with  its  famous 
"live  oaks,"  which,  because  they  are  the  very  type 
of  perennial  strength  and  beauty,  are  oftenest  on 
Mr.  Keith's  canvases.  And  as  he  walks  beneath 
the  low  boughs  in  the  evening,  he  can  say,  "If  the 
joy  of  this  day's  work  were  all  that  life  had  to  offer, 
I  should  be  satisfied."  Henry  Atkins. 


the  manner  of  this  tradition  as  successfully  as 
any  of  its  exponents,  using  the  pencil  less  as 
a  fine  point  than  with  the  breadth  of  handling 
which  is  characteristic  of  brush  -  work.  The 
artist's  application  of  his  method  to  shadowy 
moonlight  effects  has  always  been  happy.  In 
more  than  one  of  his  sketches,  too,  he  has 
caught  the  idyllic  note  of  figures  bathed  in  the 
cold  light.  The  fishing  village  of  Cornwall — which, 
with  its  white  walls,  is,  perhaps  above  other  English 
villages,  the  one  for  providing  beautiful  moonlight 
effects — has  afforded  him  inspiration  for  many  of  his 
drawings.  There  is  often  in  an  artist's  drawings 
the  suggestion  for  his  larger  pictures,  and  this  gives 
them  another  interest ;  but  it  is  Mr.  Fedden's 
habit  to  carry  his  sketches  to  a  degree  of  finish 
which  warrants  us  in  regarding  them  as  in  them- 
selves complete  pictures. 


FURTHER       LEAVES 
FROM  THE  SKETCH 
BOOK     OF     A.    RO- 
MILLY    FEDDEN. 

We  had  occasion  some  two  years 
ago  to  notice  and  illustrate  in  our 
columns  the  pencil  work  of  Mr. 
Romilly  Fedden.  By  adding  to  the 
work  he  had  then  achieved,  not  only 
fresh  drawings  of  interest,  but  evi- 
dence of  improved  skill  in  dealing 
with  his  chosen  effects,  a  further 
note  is  merited.  The  drawings  which 
we  now  reproduce  are  culled  from  a 
collection  which  he  recently  exhibited 
at  the  galleries  of  Messrs.  Frost  & 
Reed  in  Bristol,  and  the  improved 
skill  just  alluded  to  will  be  manifest 
if  they  are  compared  with  the 
examples  we  reproduced  on  the 
occasion  named.  There  is  a  quality 
inthemoonlight  subjects  at Polperro, 
which  is  becoming  notably  a  feature 
of  the  artist's  work,  calling  for  appre- 
ciation. Mr.  Fedden  keeps  his  hand 
in  practice  with  studies  of  heads, 
and  in  the  one  entitled  Fausiine 
the  drawing  speaks  of  more  than 
successful  craftsmanship.  This  form 
of  pencil-work  has  always  been  the 
achievement  of  a  school  of  artists 
who  arose  under  Sir  H.  von  Her- 
komer's  training  at  Bushey.  Mr. 
Fedden  has  practised  drawing  in 
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■  A  Polperro   Type 


From  a  lead  peneil  drawing 
By  A.   Romilly  Fedden 
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"yo/iii."     From  a  lead  pencil 
drawing  by  A.  Romilly  Fedden 


'  Moonlight,  Lansal/os  Street,  Polperro." 
From  a  lead  pencil  drawing  by  A. 
Komilty  Fedden 


"  Fiihing  Boats,  Polperro"'     From  a  had 
pencil    drawing   by   A.     Romilly    Fedden 
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^  Moonsett    Polperro.''^      From    a    lead 
pencil  draiviitg  by  A,  Koimlly  Fedden 


"FAUSTINE."  FROM  A 
LEAD-PENCIL  DRAWING 
BY  A.   ROMILLY  REDDEN 
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"  Moonlight  and  Shadows  "     From  a  lead 
pencil  drawing  by  A.    Romilly    Fedden 
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>EStGN    FOR    A    HOUSE    AT    WILLERSEY,    r,LOUi:ESTEKSHIRE 
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ECENT   DESIGNS    IN    DOMES- 
TIC ARCHITECTURE. 


The  proposL-d  house  at  Willersey,  in 
Gloucestershire,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given 
above,  was  designed  by  the  architect,  Mr.  A.  N. 
Prentice,  F.R.I. B. A.,  for  a  site  on  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  and  follows  in  style  and  character  the 
traditional  long,  low  stone  buildings  so  typical 
of  this  locality.  The  drawing  from  which  our 
illustration  is  taken  was  exhibited  in  this  year's 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  and  illustrates  the 
entrance  front.  The  designs  have,  however,  not 
been  carried  out,  the  clients,  owing  to  some  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  having  decided  to  abandon 
the  work  after  the  whole  of  the  drawings  for  the 
hou.se  and  stables  had  been  prepared  and  tenders 
obtained.  The  walls  were  to  have  been  built  of 
stone  to  be  obtained  from  a  quarry  adjoining  the 
site  ;  and  the  mullion  windows,  chimney  stacks, 
etc.,  of  Campden  stone  ;  while  the  roof,  following 
another  charming  and  distinctive  feature  of  the 
neighbourhood  was  to  have  been  covered  with 
stone  slates.  The  hilly  nature  of  the  site  con- 
siderably influenced  the  planning  ;  the  kitchen 
wing,  for  instance,  being  on  lower  ground  than 
the  rest  of  the  house,  was  to  have  cleaning  and 
store-rooms,  cellars,  etc.,  on  a  lower  floor.  The 
principal  rooms  were  planned  to  face  the  garden 
and  give  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  surround- 
ing hills.  A  stable  block,  with  accommodation 
for  four  horses  and  four  hunters,  together  with  a 
coachman's  cottage  and  groom's  rooms,  was 
planned  in  a  lower  corner  of  the  site. 

Conkwell    Grange,    Wiltshire,    the    drawing    of 
which,     here     reproduced,    was,    like     the     last, 
exhibited    at    this   year's    Royal    Academy,    is    a 
5° 


A.    N.    I'RENTICE,    1.  R.  I.K.A.,    ARCHITKi:T 

house  now  nearing  completion  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  E.  Ckiy  Dawber.  The  site  is  a  unique  one, 
standing  high  up,  at  the  edge  of  and  partly  in  a 
wood,  overlooking  a  broad  sweep  of  country  down 
to  Savernake  and  Marlborough.  The  entrance 
and  forecourt  are  arranged  on  the  northern  side, 
so  sheltering  the  gardens,  which  lie  towards  the 
south,  from  observation  ;  and  as  the  ground  falls 
towards  the  west,  the  higher  ground  lying  on  the 
eastern  side  again  gives  additional  shelter  from 
coid  winds  and  weather.  The  stables,  coachman's 
lodge,  etc.,  are  all  arranged  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  house,  in  near  contiguity  with  the  approach, 
yet  well  away  from  the  forecourt,  etc.  The  house 
is  planned  on  simple  geometrical  lines,  with  the 
main  front  lying  due  south.  In  the  centre  is  the 
hall,  opening  on  to  a  wide  paved  terrace,  raised 
again  above  a  lawn  and  series  of  formal  and  other 
gardens.  Opening  from  the  hall,  at  the  south- 
western end,  is  the  drawing-room,  with  dining- 
room,  business  -  room,  etc.,  to  balance  the 
eastern  wing.  The  house  is  built  of  grey  stone 
in  thin  courses,  from  old  walls  on  the  estate,  and 
only  the  dressings  to  the  windows  and  angles,  etc., 
are  new,  so  that  with  the  old  stone  slate  roof,  the 
house  already  bears  an  impression  of  age  and 
mellowness,  and  the  raw  harsh  feeling  so  often 
associated  with  a  new  building  does  not  appear. 
Inside  a  quiet  treatment  of  panelled  rooms,  with- 
out floors,  and  hand- modelled  plaster  ceilings,  etc., 
is  in  harmony  with  the  simple  yet  dignified  note 
adopted  by  Mr.  Dawber  in  the  exterior. 

The  twin  lodges  and  gateway  (p.  52)  designed  by 
Mr.  T.  H.  Mawson  and  the  late  Mr.  Dan.  Gibson, 
acting  as  joint  architects,  form  the  entrance  for  a 
new  drive  to  an  existing  house  near  Baltimore, 
U.S.A.,  owned   by  Mr.    H.   Carroll  Brown.     The 
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Recent  Designs  in   Domestic  Architecture 


LOIIGE    ENTRANCE,    llRllOKLANDWOOD    HOUSE,    BALTIMORE,    U.b.A. 

T.    H.    MAUiON    AND  THE    LATE   DAN   GIBSON,   JOINT   ARCHITECTS 


design  has,  in  the  course  of  being  carried  out,  been 
slightly  modified.  According  to  custom  on  Mr. 
Brown's  estate,  small  bricks,  8  inches  by  2  inches, 
have  been  employed,  and  the  entire  exterior  after- 
wards painted  white.  Leading  from  the  gateway 
there  is  a  wide  straight  avenue  of  old  hickory  and 
scarlet   oak-trees,  two    species   indigenous   to   the 


district.  Failing  good  grass,  a  wide  border  of 
English  box  has  been  planted  on  both  sides, 
and  this  will  eventually  be  trimmed  square  and 
level  to  a  height  of  3  feet.  This  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  scheme  of  gardens  designed 
for  Mr.  Brown.  The  drawing  reproduced  was 
exhibited  in  this  year's  Royal  Academy. 
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DESIGN    FOR   A    HOUSE   AT    NEWPORT 
52 


A.    INIGO  TRIGGS,    ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE    AT    MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA 


OLIVER,    LEESON    ft   WOOD,    ARCHITECTS 


Mr.  Inigo  Triggs'  design  for  a  house  at  Newport 
was  likewise  in  this  year's  Academy.     The  house 
is  approached   by  a   forecourt,  upon  one   side  of 
which    stands    a    half-timbered   dovecot 
and    open    garden   house.      A   pergola, 
built   in  the    Italian   manner,    connects 
this   garden    building    and    the    house. 
This  is  carried  out  in   a   treatment   of 
half- timber  work  upon  traditional  Eng- 
lish lines,  with  garden  entrance  on  the 
west   side,  leading  to   the   lawn.      The 
first  floor  contains  seven  bedrooms,  the 
servants'  rooms  being  above. 

For  the  house  at  Mundesley,  on  the 
Norfolk  coast,  of  which  we  here  give  a 
perspective  view  and  plans,  the  materials 
employed  are  red  brick  with  split  flint 
diaper  and  glazed  pantiles  for  the  roof. 
The  bays  are  carried  out  in  wood,  with 
lights  and  cast-lead  panels  between  the 
windows.  Wood  tracery  like  that  in- 
dicated in  the  windows  is  found  in  many 
old  houses  in  the  district.  The  archi- 
tects of  this  house  are  Messrs.  Oliver, 
Leeson  &  Wood,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  house  at  Wokingham,  Berks,  of 
which  a  view  is  given  on  the  ne.xt  page,  has 
been  built  for  Mr.  E.  D.  Mansfield,  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Ernest  Newton,  on  a 


well-wooded  site  about  a  mile  south  of  Wokingham. 
The  bricks  used  for  facings  arc  "  clamp  "  bricks 
from  Chichester  ;  they  are  very  varied  in  colour  — 


PLANS   OF  THE   AliOVB    HOUSE 
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HOUSE   AT   WOKINGHAM 


ERNEST   NEWTON,    ARCHITECT 

house  where  ordinary  red 
bricks  and  tiles  are  used. 
In  the  above  view  the 
southern  aspect  of  the 
house  is  shown.  On  this 
side  are  the  drawing-room 
and  dining-room  (both 
measuring  2  2  feet  by  1 6  feet 
in  greatest  length  and  in 
width)  and  principal  bed- 
room. The  hall  shown  in 
the  plan  is  2  6  feet  by  18  feet, 
and  the  billiard  -  room 
24  feet  by  18  feet. 


deep  ruby  red,  russet 
brown,  grey,  and  almost 
plum  colour.  The  angles 
of  the  walls  and  the 
margins  round  the  win- 
dows are  made  with  deep 
red  kiln  bricks.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  rich  red 
hand-made  Kentish  tiles. 
The  whole  effect  of  colour 
is  quiet  and  pleasant,  and 
quite  different  from  the 
crude  raw  look  of  a  new 
54 
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STUDIO -TALK 

( FrODi  our  Own   Correspondents ) 

LONDON.  — Mr.  T.  C.  Gotch's 
triptych  Stephen  and  tivo  atten- 
dant Figures,  here  reproduced, 
is  an  adaptation  to  a  decorative 
.scheme  of  a  child's  portrait,  exhibited  by 
the  artist  in  the  Royal  Academy  last  year. 
The  attendant  figures  have  received  a 
treatment  which  makes  tlieni  fittingly 
iximbine  with  the  reality  of  the  portrait. 
The  difficulties  of  .such  a  combination  are 
not  to  be  disputed,  and  the  always  sym- 
pathetic nature  of  Mr.  Gotch's  art  triumphs 
here.  The  frame  of  the  triptych,  by  the 
Guild  of  Handicraft,  is  a  very  successful 
piece  of  decoration. 


I 


The  water-colour  by  Mr.  T.   L.  Shoo- 
smith,  reproduced  on  page  56,  is  one  which 
was  shown  a  little  while  back  at  Mr.  Baillie's 
gallery.     The  pleasant  simplicity  of  the  artist's  style 
commends  itself  to  us  not  less   in    this   class  of 
subject  than  in  his  landscape. 


On  page  5  7  we  reproduce  a  drawing  (exhibited  in 
the  recent  Royal  Academy  Exhibition)  by  Mr. 
John  T.  Lee,  F.R.I. B. A.,  of  his  design  for  the 
interior  of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Eastney.  The 
portion  shown  consists  of  three  bays  with  an  ambula- 


FRAMB   FOR   MR.    GOTCH's  TRIPTVCH   (See  belo'd) ) 
DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY  THE  GUILD  OF  HANDICRAFT 


tory  screened  on  each  side  continuing  round 
the  east  end  behind  the  altar.  The  chancel 
is  lighted  by  two  lancet  windows  in  each  of  the 
six  bays  north  and  south.  On  the  north  are  the 
vestries,  with  the  organ  projecting  into  the  chancel 
overhead,  and  a  chapel.  The  reredos,  29  feet  high 
by  13  feet  6  inches  wide,  is  recessed  for  an  altar 
9  feet  long,  curved  at  the  back  over  the  retable, 
and  domed  at  the  top  over  the  subject  of  "  The 


TRIPTYCH:    "STEPHEN    AND   TWO   ATTENDANT    lIGUREs" 


( By  permission  of  Mrs.  Penton) 


BV    T.    C.    GOTCH 
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Majesty."  The  surround  of  the  reredos,  with  its 
flanking  piers  for  standing  hghts,  is  plated  with 
sheets  of  brass  riveted  on ;  the  border  and 
blocks  of  same  having  acanthus  and  scroll  orna- 
ment in  low  relief  The  retable  is  of  white  marble 
with  narrow  vertical  panels  of  pale-green  marble 
carrying  a  plain  brass  cross,  the  two  altar  lights 
being  placed  on  the  altar  itself,  and  the  seven 
sanctuary  lamps  suspended  from  the  roof  in  two 
horizontal  tiers.  The  altar  is  to  be  of  the  same 
material  as  the  reredos,  but  lacquered  in  silver- 
grey.  The  altar  rails  have  the  emblems  of  the 
evangelists  repoussed  in  metal.  The  nave  is  sub- 
divided into  five  bays  by  stone  arches  springing 
from  the  floor  across  the  nave.  The  roof  following 
the  curve  of  these  cross  arches  is  divided  into 
eighteen  panels  in  each  bay,  the  lower  three  panels 
throughout  being  filled  with  winged  and  vested 
figures  of  the  hierarchy  of  Heaven,  the  first  bay 
of  the  roof  being  shown  in  the  view  of  the  interior 
with  an  important  cross  in  metal  suspended  beneath. 


month.  Mr.  Bone's  acknowledged  rank  as  a 
draughtsman  and  etcher  of  street  architecture  is  a 
very  high  one.  His  art  has  been  mentioned  with 
M^ryon's.  Meryon  was  a  dreamer  ;  the  streets  of 
his  Paris  are  haunted,  the  windows  eloquent  of 
tragedy.  Mr.  Bone  creates  the  ordinariness  of  the 
London  suburb  with  as  rare  an  art,  in  his  way,  as 
Dickens.  He  has  his  romantic  moments,  chiefly 
before  the  spectacle  of  labour.  When  in  this  mood 
he  is  akin  to  Mr.  Brangwyn  and  Mr.  Kipling,  in 
certain  aspects  of  their  art ;  but  his  concern  is  less 
than  theirs  with  the  splendour  of  modern  invention, 
his  theme  being  the  significance  of  building — of 
great  places  dismantled,  stripped  of  glory,  and  the 
fairy  bridges  of  scaffolding  by  which  we  pass  to 
newer  things. 


On  page  58  we  reproduce  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone's 
pencil  drawing  of  the  demolition  of  St.  James's 
Hall,  to  which  we  briefly  referred  in  our  notes  last 


It  was  gratifying  to  note  that  the  work  of  the 
Junior  Art  Workers'  Guild,  as  seen  at  its  recent 
annual  exhibition  at  Clifford's  Inn,  still  maintains 
its  excellence  in  design  and  workmanship.  The 
work  of  the  jewellers  and  metal-workers  of  the 
Guild  more  especially  bore  evidence  of  fresh 
thought,  expressed  in  lively  and  exuberant  fancies, 
with  great  variety  of  colour  and  wealth  of  detail. 


IN  CAMOR  CHl'RCH,  NORTH  AM  ITON  SH  )  KE 


HV  T.  1-.  SHOOSMITH 
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This  was  parti- 
cularly notice- 
able in  the 
jewellery  by 
Messrs.  Hugh 
B.  ( 'unning- 
ham,  \V.  S. 
Hadaway,  J.  A. 
Hodel,  Edward 
Spencer  and  J. 
H.  M.  Bonner. 
Mr.  Richard 
Garbe's  silver 
scent  bottle 
(p.  60)  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of 
work,  charming 
in  colour,  re- 
lined  and 
restrained  in 
design.  Among 
the  larger  exhi- 
bits a  stove  in 
steel  and  brass, 
designed  by  Mr. 
G.  LI.  Morris, 
was  worthy  of 
notice.  The 
sculpture  this 
year  was  more  interesting  than  usual.  The  design 
for  a  monument  by  Charles  Petworth  showed  a  deeper 
than  usual  knowledge  of  architecture  in  its  relation 
to  figure  sculpture.  E.  S.  Gillick  sent  a  fountain  of 
considerable  merit.  A  statuette,  a  beautiful  nude 
figure,  by  Mervyn  Lawrence,  was  one  of  the  best 
things    in    the    exhibition.       Mr.    Garbe's    sculpture 


studies    of   Progress,  Man  and  the  Ideal,    The 
Outcast,  and  Sport,  were  arresting  and  suggestive. 


MAN    AMI     IIIF.    IliKAL  BY    KICHARU    GARBE 


bookhinding  in  green  levant  strapwork  inlaid  in  KED  AND 
CLOSELYDOTTED  BACKGROUND   BY  F.  SANGORSKI  AND  G.  SUTlLIFFB 


Only  two  members  sent  furniture,  Mr. 
Ambrose  Heal,  junr.,  being  represented 
by  an  oak  toilet-table  and  a  homely 
washstand,  both  first-rate  examples  of 
modern  furniture,  and  Mr.  G.  LI.  Morris 
by  a  painted  toilet-table,  pleasant  in 
colour  and  well-proportioned.  Some 
well-designed  fabrics  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Dennis,  and  delightful  speci- 
mens of  bookbindings  by  A.  de  Sauty 
and  Messrs.  Sangorski  and  Sutcliffe. 
Among  the  drawings  and  photographs 
of  architecture,  the  houses  and  cottages 
by  Oswald  P.  Milne  should  be  specially 
mentioned ;  also  those  by  Michael 
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Bunney,  showing  a  praiseworthy  knowledge  of  local 
traditional  forms.  Theodore  Fyfe's  Shaftesbury 
Institute  was  a  good  example  of  severe  design  ; 
and  the  cottages  and  houses  by  Mr.  Heywood 
Haslam  and  Mr.  Antony  R.  Barker  were  also 
interesting.  On  the  walls  were  fine  etchings  by  Mr. 
Luke  Taylor  and  Mr.  Laurence  Davis,  photographs 
after  Ostade  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Hollyer,  beautiful  minia- 
tures by  Mr. 
Lionel  Heath,  a 
portrait  by  Mr. 
Dudley  Heath, 
and  paintings 
by  Messrs.  F. 
W.Carter,Stacy 
Aumonier  and 
F.  Tayler. 


BRONZE    STATUETTE  :    "  FANCY  '' 

BY    MERVYN    LAWRENCR 


In  the  mosaic 
panel  made  by 
Mr.  George 
Bridge  from  a 
sketch  by  Mr. 
Frank  Brang- 
wyn,  shown  in 
the  accompany- 
ing coloured 
supplement,  the 
refined  colour 
scheme  and 
decorative  mas 
sing  of  form 
have  received 
the  ablest  in- 
terpretation at 
Mr.  Bridge's 
hands. 


BATH. — The  Corporation  are  doing  their 
best  to  encourage  a  serious  interest  in 
art  by  inviting  some  of  the  leading 
societies  down.  With  this  object  they 
ofiered  hospitality  to  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists  who  are  holding  an  exhibition  in  the 
Victoria  Art  Gallery.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  Mr.  Alfred  East,  A.R.A.,  the  president, 
gave  a  short  address  on  the  society,  touching  on 
its  history  and  its  aims.  People  here  are  some- 
what slow  to  take  advantage  of  or  to  realise  their 
opportunities,  but  there  are  decided  evidences  of  a 
re-awakened  interest  in  the  Fine  Arts.  The  visit 
of  the  New  English  Art  Club  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderable discussion  and  is  still  referred  to.  It 
delighted  those  who  regard  painting  seriously 
60 


and  has 
been  of 
undoubted 
education- 
al value  ; 
but  certain 
works,  es- 
]j  e  c  i  a  1 1  y 
those  of 
vigorously 
modern 
handling, 
met  with 
marked 
disfavour 
in  some 
quarters. 


The 
R.B.A.  ex- 

h  i  b  ition, 

h  o  wever, 

has  proved 

more  to  the 

taste  of  the 

public      of 

the    West. 

Of  course, 

most    of   the    pictures    have    already    been 

and   criticised   in    London,    but   there  are 
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that  have  been  substituted  for  works  sold  during 
the  summer  show  which  are  noteworthy.  Murray 
Smith's  little  ^&ne\,  Dutchmen — boats  lying  in  a 
flat-shored  estuary — is  painted  with  well-chosen 
variety  of  impasto.  Mr.  Elphinstone's  Morning— 
boats  sailing  swiftly  under  a  light  breeze  across  a 
silvery  sea,  is  among  the  most  striking  works 
shown,  and  Mr.  L.  C.  Powles  has  an  excellent 
landscape  in  oils,  painted  with  his  accustomed 
good  taste  and  feeling  for  quality.  Mi.ss  Kemp- 
Welch  has  a  study  of  three  cobs,  which  is  up 
to  her  reputation.  Many  of  the  landscapes  seem 
needlessly  large  for  their  artistic  motifs,  no  doubt  a 
result  of  the  fierce  competition  in  galleries,  where 
small  work,  however  good,  is  liable  to  be  over- 
looked. In  this  respect  Mr.  A.  Talmage's  Under 
Grey  Skies  must  be  said  to  err ;  otherwise  it  is  a 
capable  study  of  the  silvery  clouds  of  France  float- 
ing over  a  typical  landscape. 
Mr.  Frank  Swinstead  has  some 
good  pastels  of  farmyard 
subjects  well  carried  through, 
and  Harding  Smith's  Lyme 
Regis  from  the  Charmouth 
Road  is  an  attractive  water- 
colour.  A.  H.  R.  T. 

EDINBURGH.— It  is 
all  in  the  interest  of 
art  in  Scotland  that 
there  should  exist  in 
Edinburgh  a  society  composed 
mainly  of  the  younger  men 
in  the  profession  whose  main 
object  is  to  run  an  Exhibition 
of  their  own,  which,  while  not 
antagonistic  to  the  Academy, 
yet  naturally  gives  greater 
scope  to  those  who  are  outside 
Academic  rank.  The  Scottish 
Artists'  Society  has  justified  its 
existence  in  that  it  was  largely 
instrumental  in  leading  to  re- 
form in  the  management  of 
Academy  exhibitions,  and  it 
may  thus  be  said  to  have 
accomplished  one  main  pur- 
pose of  its  founders.  But  its 
continued  prosperity  shows  ihc 
need  for  and  the  public  ap- 
preciation of  the  Society. 


held  in  three  of  the  galleries  of  the  RoyaP 
Scottish  Academy,  well  maintains  the  standard 
of  any  which  has  preceded,  especially  as  regards 
landscape,  while  the  excellence  of  some  of 
the  figure  work  redeems  the  paucity  of  quantity, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  portraits  of  average 
merit.  Mason  Hunter,  who  wzs  this  year 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Council,  has  made 
a  distinct  step  forward  with  a  large  sea-piece.  For 
a  number  of  years  most  of  his  work  has  lain  in 
this  direction  associated  more  or  less  with  inci- 
dent. In  his  picture  of  'T'wixt  Morven  and  Mull 
where  the  Tide  Eddies  Roar,  he  has  not  only 
reached  a  finer  harmony  of  greys,  but  the  wave 
modelling  conveys  a  fitting  sense  of  the  vastness 
and  power  of  the  sea.  Another  of  the  young  men, 
W.  M.  Frazer,  has  an  important  Highland  land- 
scape, the  largest  he  has  yet  exhibited,  with  an 


The    thirteenth     Exhibition 
of    the    Society,   now    being 
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attractive  foreground  of  water  and  reeds.  It  was 
in  the  rendering  of  this  type  of  scenery  that 
Mr.  Frazer  first  drew  attention  to  his  work,  and  its 
combination  with  a  massive  mountain  range,  which 
occupies  most  of  the  mid- distance,  has  been  well 
worked  out.  J.  Campbell  Mitchell  breaks  new 
ground  with  a  very  delicate  evening  effect  on  a 
quiet  sea  and  low-toned  stretch  of  sand,  and  in  a 
spring  idyll  W.  S.  MacGeorge  gives  a  joyous  group 
of  two  children  set  against  a  background  of  white 
blossom.  His  colour  scheme  is  in  a  much  lighter 
key  than  usual.  Charles  H.  Mackie  who,  with  a 
passion  for  daring  colour  effect,  combines  skill  in 
composition,  evidences  his  ability  in  both  direc- 
tions by  a  picture  of  fishermen  drawing  boats  up 
the  steep  roadway  that  leads  from  a  little  creek 
to  a  hamlet.  A  much  painted  subject  is  the 
Dochart  in'  "spate" 
above  the  bridge  at 
KiUin,  and  Marshall 
Brown  in  his  rendering 
of  it  has  made  little 
of  the  topographical, 
but  given  a  very  im- 
pressive picture  of 
wildly  rushing  water. 


Another      of     the 
younger  men  who  have 
made    a    decided    hit 
this   year  is  Dudding- 
stone   Herdman.      In- 
spired by  Longfellow's 
verse,    Mr.    Herdman 
Ihas  realised  the  poet's 
fancy  by  a  very  beauti- 
ful     presentment      of 
budding    womanhood, 
the   fine  modelling   of 
the    figure    being   em- 
phasised  by   the   very 
free  brushwork  of  the 
landscape.        In      The 
Peacock  Feather  Robert 
Hope    has    painted    a 
figure  subject  that  will 
greatly  enhance  his  re- 
putation.      It    is    not 
only  that  the  painting 
of  the  rich   blue  and 
brown  draperies  of  the 
lady's  dress  are  made 
to  harmonise  success- 
fully  with  a  soft  grey 
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background,  but  the  flesh  tones  have  a  pure 
and  refined  quality  that  lifts  the  work  above  the 
realm  of  the  merely  decorative.  In  some  respects 
his  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  even  finer,  the  colour 
scheme  there  being  a  pale  blue  against  a  soft 
grey  background.  Decoration  with  a  strong 
leaning  to  Celtic  motifs  has  been  the  principal 
work  of  John  Duncan,  who  this  year  has  come 
forward  with  a  picture  that  suggests  study  on  the 
lines  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  works  of 
J.  ^V.  Waterhouse.  The  Song  of  the  Rose  is  an 
ambitious  work,  but  so  little  is  done  in  this 
direction  in  Scotland  that  the  public  may  look 
with  favour  on  an  attempt  to  strike  out  in  a  line 
that  is  not  stereotyped  at  least  north  of  the 
Tweed.  The  figures  of  maidens  grouped  round  a 
bush  laden  with  crimson  roses  have  individuality. 
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'"twixt  morven  and  hull' 


BY    MASON    HUNTER 


and  the  colour  has  been  subdued  without  behig 
deadened. 


There  are  a  few  loan  pictures  which  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  exhibition,  notably  works  by 
Isabey,  Corot,  Neuhuys,  Van  Marcke,  E.  A.  Hornel, 
and  W.  McTaggart.  The  last-named  is  a  pretty 
regular  contributor  to  the  Society's  exhibition,  and 
a  large  sea-piece,  representing  a  fishing-boat  scud- 
ding to  the  harbour  with  the  light  of  dawn  chasing 
away  the  leaden  greys  of  night,  evidences  his 
mastery  in  the  rendering  of  atmosphere  and  motion. 
The  collection  of  water-colours  bulks  quite  as 
largely  as  usual,  but  there  is  nothing  very  distinctive 
and  the  sculptures  are  of  little  importance. 

A.  E. 

DUBLIN. — It   is  only  three   years   since 
Mr.  George  Russell,  better  known  by 
his  pseudonym  A.   E.,   held  his   first 
exhibition  of  pictures  in  Dublin.     To 
those  who  already  knew  him  as  a  poet,  these  can- 


vases were  the  inevitable  counterpart  of  his  literary 
work  ;  to  those  who  did  not,  they  had  the  attraction 
of  a  new  treatment  of  a  theme  that  is  as  old  as  the 
world — a  treatment  at  once  wholly  unconventional, 
personal  to  the  man,  and  containing  within  itself 
the  emotional  expression  of  the  painter's  idea.  For 
Mr.  Russell's  personality  shows  clearly  through  his 
work.  Even  did  we  not  know  that  he  was  a 
poet,  we  should  gather  as  much  from  a  glance 
at  the  walls  of  his  studio. 


If  we  study  those  of  his  pictures  in  which  human 
figures  occur,  we  shall  find  that  Mr.  Russell  has 
used  the  figures  to  illustrate  and  complete  his 
design  rather  than  to  stand  out  as  from  a  setting. 
Like  Leonardo,  Mr.  Russell  seems  to  think  that 
'■  M&n  and  the  intention  of  his  soul  are  the  supreme 
themes  of  the  artist,"  and  in  these  dim  blue  can- 
vases, so  free  from  inexpressive  detail,  he  seeks  to 
convey  some  sense  of  the  harmony  between  man 
and  nature,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  himself 
is  so  profoundly  conscious.     This  is  the  keynote 
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hardly  at  all  with  a  realistic 
presentation  of  it,  he  has- 
yet  achieved  something 
which  realist  and  impres- 
sionist alike  often  miss — he 
has  succeeded  in  transfer- 
ring to  his  canvases  some- 
thing of  the  evanescent 
and  mysterious  beauty,  sO' 
elusive  and  yet  so  distinc- 
tive, which  clothes  the  hill- 
sides of  his  native  land. 
E.  D. 


"THE   GAME   OK    HEN   AND   CHICKENS" 

of  his  work  — work  which  is  lyrical  rather  than 
dramatic,  and  which  is  characterised  by  simplicity  and 
spontaneity,  and  by  a  deep  and  abiding  sympathy. 


BY   GEORGE    KUSSEI.L 
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Mr.  Russell  has  a  vivid  sense  of  the  mystery  and 
charm  of  Irish  landscape,  and  his  delicate  percep- 
tion is  expressed  in  fluent  colour  phrases,  in  designs 
that  tremble  with  a  frail  beauty.  His  pictures  are 
haunting  melodies  in  colour  that  embody  the  fleet- 
ing expressions  of  blue  mountains  as  they  rise  above 
dim  lakes,  the  inner  radiance  that  glows  beneath 
the  earth  and  sea,  that  hidden  beauty,  which,  to 
the  poet,  shines  through 
the  garment  of  the  actual 
and  seems  to  emerge  from 
the  bare  brown  ridges  with 
their  walls  of  loose  stones, 
from  the  dark  pools  set  in 
the  midst  of  wide  heather 
fields,  from  the  stretches 
of  lonely  sea-shore  over 
which  an  eternal  silence 
seems  to  brood.  Much 
of  the  charm  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's work  comes  from  the 
element  of  design  in  it. 
In  all  his  landscapes, 
however  slight  in  treat- 
ment, one  is  conscious  of 
this  quality  of  design  as 
a  positive  force.  And 
while,  like  many  modern 
artists,  Mr.  Russell  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  his 
interpretation  of  nature  and 
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lENNA.— A  few 
months  ago  the 
art-world  suffered 
a  heavy  blow  by 
the  death  of  Wilhelm 
Bernatzik,  one  of  Austria's  most  prominent  artists 
of  the  modern  school.  The  deceased  painter  was 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Vienna  Seces- 
sion, and  he  was  also  among  those  who  joined  the 
seceders  from  this  body  when  the  split  was  brought 
about;  After  that  event  the  artist  lived  a  quiet 
secluded  life  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  so  much 
so  that  often  his  friends  neither  saw  nor  heard! 
anything  of  him  for  months  together.  The  recent 
exhibition  of  his  works  at  the  Miethke  Gallery 
was  arranged  by  his  fellow  seceders  (that  is  the 
Klimt   Group,  as   they   are    now   called),    out   of 
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pious  respect  for  the  memor)-  of 
their  deceased  friend. 


It  is  now  some  twenty  years 
since  Wilhelm  Bernatzik  first  ap- 
peared before  the  pubHc  at  the 
(ienossenschaft  Exhibition.  He 
had  then  newly  arrived  from 
Paris,  where  he  had  studied 
under  Ldon  Bonnat,  and  interest 
at  once  arose  in  the  young  artist 
who  showed  so  much  talent. 
I'.ut,  spite  of  his  Paris  sojourn, 
I!(Mnatzik  remained  an  Austrian, 
lull  of  the  strength  and  also  the 
robustness  of  his  race,  combined 
with  a  fineness  of  feeling,  poetic 
judgment  and  true  love  for 
colour  which  he  everywhere  shows 
in  his  work.  As  a  member  of 
the  .Secession  he  also  showed 
this  same  robust  energy  by  the 
manner  in  which,  at  short  notice, 
he  collected  in  Paris  the  materials 
for  the  exhibition  of  works  by  the 
Impressionists  and  their  followers 
in  1903,  an  event  which  marked 
so  great  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Vienna  Secession. 


"  THE    KAIRY    LAKE  ' 
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In  his  early  days  Bernatzik 
painted  religious  pictures,  for 
which  he  found  his  motives  in 
the  old  cloisters  of  Heiligenkreuz, 
near  Vienna.  His  picture,  The 
Vision  of  St.  Bernard,  is  now 
in  the  Imperial  Gallery.  The 
Emperor  also  acquired  others  of 
the  artist's  religious  works,  the 
Monche  am  Kalvarienberg  in 
Heiligenkreuz  among  them. 
Everything  he  painted  was  done 
from  nature,  which  offered  him  a 
rich  store  of  her  abundance. 
His  early  landscapes  were  suffi- 
cient proof  of  this,  and  the  young 
artist  quickly  earned  recognition. 
He  also  painted  interiors  of  the 
old  Biedermaier  period,  full  of 
poetic  form  for  those  who  seek, 
and  Bernatzik  was  one  of  the 
first  of  the  many  who  sought  to 
read  in  this  book.  His  water- 
colour,  Am  Schreibtisch  (At  the 
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Writing-Bureau),  is  a  fine  example  of  a  Viennese 
interior  of  the  early  part  of  last  century.  Many 
modern  artists  seek  these  motives  now.  One 
sees  them  on  the  walls  in  Munich,  in  Cracow, 
in  fact  everywhere,  for  the  Biedermaier  style  is 
now  having  its  day. 


But  a  sudden  change  came  over  the  artist  him- 
self and  his  manner  of  painting.  He  was  unsettled, 
his  roaming  nature  was  dissatisfied  and  longed  for 
change.  He  was  one  only  of  a  number  of  young 
men  who  were  experiencing  the  same  feelings,  and 
together  they  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to 
throw  off  the  shackles  which  had  bound  them. 
They  seceded  from  the  Genossenschaft,  and  formed 
the  group  known  as  the  Secession.  There  is  no 
need  to  go  over  the  history  of  this  movement 
again — it  has  been  already  told  in  The  Studio. 
Interiors  and  sacred  subjects  were  relegated  to  the 
background.  Bernatzik  now  sought  quiet  bits  of 
landscape  with  running  or 
still  waters,  limpid  streams 
with  banks  clothed  in  ver- 
dure of  exquisite  and  varied 
greens,  softly  swayed  by 
gentle  breezes  and  reflected 
in  the  waters  below.  To 
this  new  phase  in  his  art 
belongs  the  Mdrchensee 
(Fairy  Lake),  where  delicate 
waterlilies  float  over  the 
glassy,  cool,  translucent 
surface,  from  which  the 
mind's  eye  seems  to  picture 
a  Naiad  arising  in  her 
turquoise-blue  and  emerald- 
green  draperies.  The  rich- 
ness and  beauty  of  the 
painter's  poetic  fancy  is 
inspiring. 


thrown  a  veil.  The  gentle  wind  sets  in  motion  the 
sparse  shrubs  lining  the  stream  like  the  loving  tender 
smile  which  lights  up  and  changes  a  hard  expression 
on  a  rugged  countenance  to  one  of  joy  and  delight. 
The  Flame  is  one  of  those  mystic,  fairy-like,  dreamy 
expressions  inspired  by  the  artist's  poetic  fancy. 
Delicate  in  tone  and  atmosphere  the  flames  rise 
from  the  mother  earth  to  gradually  attenuate  into 
curling  wreaths  disappearing  in  the  expanse  above. 
The  female  figures  are  painted  with  delicacy  and 
grace.  This  work  proves  the  artist  to  have  been  a 
man  of  intense  feeling,  far  more  .so  than  one  would 
have  surmised  from  his  outward  appearance. 


At  one  of  the  Secession  exhibitions,  each  artist 
had  a  small  room  to  himself  where  he  arranged  his 
exhibits  according  to  his  own  fancy.  Bernatzik's 
contribution  was  the  "Yellow  Room."  This  again 
showed  him  in  a  new  light.  The  landscapes  sur- 
prised everybody  by  the   beauty  of  tone  and  the 


But  though  Bernatzik 
was  chiefly  attracted  by 
Nature's  calmer  moods,  he 
occasionally  essayed  to  in- 
terpret her  under  a  less 
friendly  guise.  In  the  mo- 
tive from  Steinfeld  we  have 
a  bare  landscape,  strong  in 
tone,  with  cold  grey  clouds 
overhead.  And  yet  here, 
too,  the  artist  shows  his 
sense  of  beauty  ;  over  the 
hardness  of  nature  he  has 
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delicacy  of  ihe  brubli,  for  here  liernatzik  in  a  way 
seemed  to  emulate  Klimt.  On  the  walls  were 
hung  landscapes,  long  and  narrow  in  form,  bits  of 
meadows  filled  with  grass,  amid  which  the  wild 
flowers  played  hide  and  seek,  or  woods  where  tall 
poplars  showed  their  silvery  stems  in  varying  lights, 
or  bits  of  mother  earth  covered  with  verdure,  all  of 
them  full  of  that  fine  atmospheric  feeling  which  the 
artist  shared  with  Nature  herself.  At  one  end  was 
a  triptych,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  stream 
meandering  through  banks  gay  with  flowers,  with 
tall  poplars  in  the  foreground,  and  on  either  side  a 
female  figure.  The  arrangement  and  decorations 
of  Bernatzik's  "Yellow  Room  "  are  not  easily  to  be 
fortfotten. 


The  memorial  exhibition  offered  an  opportunity 
■of  judging  of  Bernatzik's  powers  as  an  artist. 
Both  the  Miethke  Galleries 
•were  taken  up  with  his  pictures 
and  drawings.  The  idea  was 
a  very  happy  one,  and  even 
those  best  acquainted  with  him 
were  surprised  at  the  display, 
particularly  with  his  latest  work, 
of  which  even  his  intimate 
friends  were  ignorant  till  death 
snatched  him  away  from  them. 
This  exhibition  showed  how  great 
a  place  he  occupied  among  Aus- 
tria's artists,  and  how  much  he 
is  appreciated  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  many  were  found  eager 
to  acquire  his  works. 


probably  not  one  of  the  competitors  ever  even 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  and  as  no  photographic 
or  other  portraits  were  available,  ihey  were 
left  without  any  definite  guidance.  This  may 
account  for  the  indistinctness  of  the  features  in 
Professor  Hans  Bitterlich's  statue,  for  which  he 
was  awarded  second  prize  (the  first  was  with- 
held). The  dress,  too,  is  open  to  criticism,  but 
here  again  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Ihe 
Committee  made  it  impossible  to  secure  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  result.  The  pose  of  the 
figure,  however,  is  easy  and  graceful,  and  its 
dignity  is  enhanced  by  the  architectural  back- 
ground, the  work  of  Oberbaurat  Ohmann.  The 
monument  is  erected  in  a  corner  of  the  Volks- 
garten,  and,  spite  of  its  faults,  avoidable  and 
unavoidable,  will  form  an  additional  attraction 
to  the  city.  A.  S.  L. 


The  monument  to  the  l'',mpress 
Elizabeth,  recently  unveiled  here 
by  the  Emperor,  and  which  was 
subscribed  for  by  the  people  of 
Vienna,  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  great  deal  of  criticism.  When 
the  models  sent  in  for  the  open 
competition  started  by  the  com- 
mittee were  e.\hibited  at  the 
Austrian  Museum  some  two  years 
ago,  it  was  seen  that  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  committee 
militated  against  any  entirely 
satisfactory  result.  One  of  these 
conditions  was  that  the  statue 
should  represent  the  Empress  as 
she  was  in  her  later  years,  but 
living  as  she  did  very  much  in 
retirement  during  this  period, 
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THE  EMPRESS   ELIZABETH    MONUMENT   (VIENNA) 


SCULPTURE     BY    HANS    BITTERLICH 
ARCHITECTURE   BY    PROF.    OHMAXN 


CHRISTIANIA.— The  people  of  Norway 
could  not  very  well  have  found  a  more 
befitting  coronation  gift  to  their  King 
and  Queen  than  the  typical  Norwegian 
house  shown  in  our  illustration  on  the  following  page. 
It  was  a  happy  idea,  likely  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
happiest  manner,  for  there  is  every  reason  to  congra- 
tulate the  architect,  M.  Kr.  Biong,  upon  his  clever 
and  ingenious  solution  of  a  difficult  though  very  in- 
teresting problem.  M.  Biong's  design  was  selected, 
both  by  the  committee  and  by  the  King  and 
Queen,  from  upwards  of  seventy  competing  plans. 
The  motif  throughout  is  the  old  Norwegian 
timbered  house,  at  the  same  time  picturesque  and 
singularly  cosy,  although  it  has  of  course  been 
necessary  to  materially  enlarge  and  modify  the 
interior  arrangements.  The  house  is  to  be  built 
of  heavy  timber,  and  the  roofing  is  to  be  sward, 
which,  with  its  long  grass,  flowering  herbs,  and  an 
occasional  shrub,  produces  a  quaintly  pretty  effect 
against  the  sombre  background  of  the  surrounding 
forest.  A  special  feature  of  the  interior  will  be  the 
large  "Peisestue,"a  hall  with  one  of  those  huge  old- 
time  fireplaces  upon  which  large  logs  of  birch  are  the 
accepted  fuel,  and  round  which  the  inmates  of  the 
house  and  their  friends  are  wont  to  gather,  often 
for  the  purpose  of  relating  hunting  adventures  and 
other  strange  tales.     There  is  to  be  no  ceiling,  and  in 


some  respects  the  room  as  planned  reminds  one  of 
an  Elizabethan  hall.  The  walls  of  the  "Peisestue" 
will  be  covered  with  weavings  and  decorated  with 
a  carved  frieze  in  wood,  representing  scenes  from 
the  sagas  of  Norway's  ancient  kings.  The  Queen's 
drawing-room  adjoins  the  "Peisestue,"  and  the 
King's  study,  with  the  adjutants'  room,  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  whilst  the  dining-room  lies 
somewhat  by  itself,  and  the  different  apartments 
will  be  decorated  with  carvings,  panels,  etc., 
according  to  their  different  uses.  The  bedrooms 
and  the  visitors'  rooms  are  on  the  first  floor.  A 
delightful  site  has  been  secured  for  King  Haakon's 
and  Queen  Maud's  forest  home  close  to  beautiful 
Voksenkollen,  amidst  glorious  Norwegian  scenery, 
and  conveniently  near  the  capital,  and  there  are 
exceptional  opportunities  for  ski-running,  tobog- 
ganing, and  other  northern  sports.  G.  B. 

BERLIN. — Lovers  of  those  fine  miniatures 
in  metal,  medals  and  plaquettes,  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
best  modern  German  works  in  this 
year's  Great  Berlin  Art  Exhibition.  Germany  is 
just  now  witnessing  a  revival  of  an  art  which 
belonged  to  the  glories  of  the  Diirer  time.  We 
have  not  seen  such  continuity  of  development  as 
Austria  and  France  have  experienced,  but  artistic 
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PLAN    OF    KING    HAAKON  S    KOREST    KEMHEN'CE 

instincts  have  been  strongly  roused  by  Parisian 
example,  though,  after  all  assimilations,  the  racial 
nature  has  quickly  asserted  itself. 


Constantin  Starck,  a  ]japil  ut  Reinhold  Begas, 
and  Rudolf  Bosselt,  pupil  of  Josef  Kowarzyk, 
belong    to   the    younger    generation    of   German 


medallists.  Starck  is  very 
fine  in  his  modelling,  deep 
in  expression,  and  gives 
his  best  in  classical  types. 
Bosselt  profits  by  French 
technique  yet  is  essentially 
German  in  character.  His 
sharp- lined  portraits, 
figures,  and  ornaments 
betray  the  decorative 
artist. 

The  recent  exhibition 
of  Ferdinand  von  Rayski's 
works  at  Schulte's  gallery 
will  do  much  to  establish 
the  reputation  of  the  Saxon 
master,  who  died  forgotten 
in  Dresden  in  1890.  The 
Berlin  Centenary  Exhibi- 
tion has  already  strongly 
revived  his  memory.  If 
we  omit  some  less  significant  works  there 
remains  enough  to  convince  us  of  the  racy  tem- 
perament of  a  painter  of  real  distinction.  The 
German  cavaliers  and  ladies  of  the  middle  of  last 
century  have  hardly  found  a  more  convincing 
interpreter.  A  passionate  huntsman,  he  was 
also    a  close  student  of  nature  and   a  particular 
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BAPTISMAL   MEDAL 

BY  CONSTANTIN   STARCK 


friend  of  animal-life.  He  had  imbued  himself 
with  the  finest  Parisian  and  Munich  culture  of 
his  time  ;  but  he  is  also  the  very  artist  to  com- 
mand attention  by  the  sovereignty  of  personal 
endowments.  Aristocracy  with  the  chatm  of 
naturalness — this  is  his  peculiar  attraction.    J.  J. 


climax,  for  during  the  past  few  years  various  in- 
dividual artists  have  been  devoting  their  talents  to 
this  sadly  neglected  sphere  of  work,  and  en- 
deavoured to  check  the  vulgarity  now  rampant. 


M' 


UNICH. — The  cemeteries  of  our  great 
cities  of  to-day  when  compared  with 
many  a  hallowed  churchyard  in  our 
old  towns,  or  the  peaceful  gardens  of 

the  dead,  studded  with  simple  crosses  of  iron  or 

wood,  in  villages  remote  from  the  world,   reveal 

unmistakably    a    deplorable    poverty    of    artistic 

culture.     Here  where   a   true  and  thoughtful  art 

should  have  yielded  flowers  at  once  simple  and 

comely,    blatant   pride   of   wealth   and   deliberate 

ostentation   clamorously    seek    to   gain   the   upper 

hand.     It  is  only  seldom,   very  seldom,    in    fact, 

that   one    finds    here   and 

there,  amid  the   throng  of 

ungainly  and    meaningless 

tombstones,     with     which 

uncultured    stone-masons 

and  other  interested  parties 

contrive  to  carry  on  a  brisk 

trade,  a  memorial  which  by 

the  unpretentiousness  of  its 

structural  features  and  its 

dignified        ornamentation 

embodies    that   feeling    of 

sanctity    which    obviously 

pertains    to  such  a   place. 

Such  becoming  decoration 

of     graves,     however,      is 

merely     an     oasis     in     a 

barren   wilderness    of  bad 

taste,   but  ihere  are  signs 

that  this   deplorable   state 

of  things  has   reached   its 


Here  in  Munich  among  the  younger  generation 
of  ariists  Max  Pfeiffer  in  particular  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  praiseworthy  task  of  opening  the  eyes 
of  masons  to  the  natural  beauty  of  our  indigenous 
stones,  and  discouraging  the  huge  trade  now 
carried  on  in  polished  granite  and  angels  cut  in 
marble  of  alabaster  whiteness.  By  careful  execu- 
tion of  his  own  models  and  designs  he  has  showed 
them  how  this  natural  beauty  could  be  utilised  and 
enhanced  by  appropriate  methods  of  treatment. 
The  task  has  not  proved  an  easy  one,  but  energy 
and  firm  resolution  have  enabled  him  to  overcome 
all  difficulties,  and  the  results  have  been  such  as  to. 
justify  his  endeavours. 


TWO    HORSEMEN     IN     A     1  III:  N  DEKsIl 


V    1  ERDINANU   VON    RAYSKI 
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harmony  of  detail.  So  too 
in  all  his  other  metal-work, 
his  furniture,  and  even  in 
his  designs  for  ladies' 
dresses,  he  has  always  re- 
garded the  fundamental 
form  as  essential,  and  has 
been  sparing  in  the  appli- 
cation of  ornament  to  the 
surfaces  of  things.  ■ 


TOMBSTONE 


DESIGNED    BY    MAX    I'l-EIKFER 


Max  Pfeiffer  came  only  in  mature  years  to  his  shape.  They  fit  in 
present  calling  as  an  artist.  Previously  occupied  with  their  natural 
in  forestry,  a  profession  which  he  had 
originally  chosen  for  himself,  and  which 
accorded  with  his  love  of  a  free  and 
open  life  in  the  woods  and  fields,  the 
constant  and  intimate  converse  with 
nature  which  his  work  afforded  him 
enabled  him  to  see — and  always  with 
the  vision  of  an  artist — the  myriad 
forms  of  organic  growth  and  decay, 
and  the  beauties  which  were  thus 
revealed  to  him  impelled  him  to  exer- 
cise his  creative  faculty  in  their  repro- 
duction. In  doing  so  he  avoided  the 
mistake  of  being  satisfied  with  the 
external  forms  of  leaves  and  flowers ; 
he  sought  rather  to  get  at  that  living 
force  which  calls  into  existence  this  or 
that  formation  or  ramification  ;  and  in 
this  search  for  knowledge  he  found  ex- 
cellent instructors  in  Hermann  Obrist 
and  Wilhelm  von  Debschitz.  Art,  of 
course,  can  neither  be  taught  nor  learnt, 
and  it  was  for  Pfeiffer  himself  to  give 
forth  the  very  best  of  that  which  lay 
within  his  power.  How  thoroughly  he 
set  to  work  is  attested  by  countless 
studies  in  which  he  disciplined  his 
sense  of  form.  The  works  executed 
by  him  as  a  novice — silver  ornaments 
set  with  semi-rare  stones — were  marked 
by  a  rare  perception  of  proportion  and 


The  same  principles  are 
to  be  clearly  discerned  in 
Pfeiffer's  grave-monuments. 
They  are  all  characterised 
by  quiet  earnestness,  and 
that  repose  which  becomes 
a  last  resting-place.  There 
is  no  ostentation  here, 
nor  any  attempt  to  attract 
notice  by  extravagance  of 
harmoniously  and  unobtrusively 
environment,  and  breathe  that 
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at  modelling  on  a  small  srale.  He  was  placed 
first,  and  the  result  encouraged  him  to  pursue  this- 
line  of  work.  A  vacancy  occurring  at  the  Mint 
here,  Mr.  Wienecke  applied  and  was  successfal, 
but  before  commencing  his  duties  underwent  a, 
course  of  training  at  the  Mint  in  Paris,  under 
Mons.  Patey,  "  Maitre-mifdailleur"  of  the  estab- 
lishment, who  took  a  warm  interest  in  him. 


MARBLE   CINERARY    URN 

IIESIGNED    BY    MAX    I'lEITFER 


A  brief  explanation  of  the  various  medals  and' 
plaquetles  by  Mr.  Wienecke,  here  illustrated,  may 
be  of  interest.  The  first,  on  page  79,  is  a  medal 
offered  annually  in  gold  by  the  Syndicate  of  Sugar 
Refiners  in  Java  to  the  winner  in  a  scientific  or 
technical  competition.  The  small  medal  on  the 
same  page  is  one  given  by  the  Dutch  Minister 
of  Marine  to  the  winner  of  a  race  organised 
by  the  Royal  Marine  Yacht  Club.  Below  is- 
a  large  medal  commissioned  by  admirers  ot 
the  eminent  painter  Joseph  Israels,  to  com- 
memorate his  80th  birthday.  The  plaquette  in  the 
centre  of  the  page  bears  a  portrait  of  the  artist's 
mother.  The  first  plaquette  shown  on  page  8o- 
records  the  retirement  of  M.  Van  Eelde  after 
forty  years'  service  at  the  Utrecht  Mint.     On  the- 


other-world  peacefulness  which,  at  the  graves  of 
those  who  in  life  were  dear  to  us,  softly  recalls 
them  to  our  memories.  In  his  cinerary  urns 
likewise,  the  shapes  he  has  given  them  are  so 
characteristic  and  definite  that  they  could  hardly 
serve  for  any  other  purpose.  Their  graceful 
curves,  unbroken  by  angles,  symbolise,  as  it  were, 
that  eternity  without  beginning  or  end  which 
presides  over  all  mundane  things.  L.  D. 

UTRECHT.— Mr.  J.  C.  Wienecke,  who.se 
interesting  and  diversified  work  as  a 
medallist  we  have  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  readers  of  The  Studio, 
occupies  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Mint  in  this 
city.  Born  in  jPrussia  in  the  early  seventies,  of 
Dutch  parents,  he  studied  first  at  the  School  of 
Applied  Art  in  Amsterdam,  later  at  the  Acade'mies 
des  Beaux  Arts  in  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  and  then 
five  years  in  Paris,  under  Professors  Cola  Rossi, 
Julian,  and  Denis  Puech.  In  1898,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Wilhelmina,  a 
small  competition  was  instituted  by  the  city  autho- 
rities at  Amsterdam  for  a  plaquette  to  be  presented 
to  the  Queen  as'a  memorial  of  the  event,  and  this 
gave  Mr.  Wienecke  an  opportunity  to  try  his  hand 
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an  artistic  point  of  view, 
was  the  posthumous  exhi- 
bition of  Victor  BorisolT- 
Mousatoff,  who  died  at  the 
early  age  of  35.  With  a 
few  gaps,  this  exhibition 
comprised  almost  the  entire 
ivi/vre  of  the  artist. 


J.    C.    WIENECKE 


same  page  are  three  other  plaquettes — one  done 
for  the  Societe  Neerlandaise- Beige  des  Amis  de 
la  Mddaille  d'Art,  a  portrait  of  the  Queen-Mother 
forming  the  obverse;  secondly,  one  in  honour  of 
the  70th  birthday  of  J.  H.  L.  de  Haas,  the  Dutch 
animal-painter  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  family  medal,  com- 
memorating a  wedding.  Of  the  two  medals  on 
the  same  page,  one  is  for  a  colonial  exhibition 
at  Cura^oa,  and  the  other 
commemorates  the  services 
to  architecture  of  Mr.  J. 
van  Lokhorst,  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  at 
the  Hague.  With  two  or 
three  exceptions  all  these 
medals  and  plaquettes  were 
executed  by  the  firm  of 
C.  J.  Begeer,  of  Utrecht. 


Mousat(;ff  was  endowed 
with  a  lyric  temperament, 
and  the  .strength  of  ^  his 
talent  lay  perhaps  in  his 
unusually  fine  colour  sense 
more  than  anything  e'se. 
The  quite  singular  charm 
of  colour  which  marks 
many  of  his  pictures  cer- 
tainly rank.s,  with  that  of 
Vroubel,  amongst  the  finest 
achievements  of  modern 
Russian  art  in  this  direc- 
tion. His  favourite  themes  were  peaceful,  dreamy 
scenes  laid  amid  the  country  homes  of  the  Russian 
gentry  of  the  first  half  of  the  past  century  and  with 
the  costumes  appropriate  to  that  period — themes 
which  he  treated  decoratively  in  a  manner  entirely 
his  own,  and  in  which  a  poetic  note  found  gentle 
utterance.  The  works  he  e.xecuted  during  his 
last  years — misty  landscape  motives  in  pastel  and 
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OSCOW.  —  The 
number  of  art 
exhibitions  held 
here  during  the 
past  season  was  unusually 
large,  but  unfortunately  the 
quantity  bore,  on  the  whole, 
no  relation  to  the  quality 
of  the  works  shown.  That 
which  appealed  most  to 
one's  sympathies,  and  at 
the  same  time  perhaps  was 
the  most  meritorious  from 
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water-colour,  with  traces  of  Japanese  influence  in 
their  composition  perhaps,  revealed  Mousatoff  in  a 
new  role,  and  doubly  emphasised  the  loss  which 
Russian  art  suffered  by  his  death. 


Almost  simultaneously  there  was  held  a  collec- 
tive exhibition  of  the  works  of  N.  Nesterofif,  who 
has  not  been  showing  anything  for  some  years  ; 
but  it  was  disappointing.  The  numerous  studies 
and  sketches  for  the  artist's  mural  paintings  in 
the  Church  of  Abbas-Tuman  in  the  Caucacus  left 
a  distinctly  cold  impression,  nor  in  his  portraits 
and  his  somewhat  laboured  genre  pictures  did  he 
succeed  in  riveting  one's  attention.  What  seemed 
to  be  lacking  in  all  of  them  was  genuine  artistic 
sincerity ;  the  colour  treatment  appeared  crude, 
and  in  the  backgrounds  of  his  landscapes  one 
missed  that  fine  sense  of  colour  with  which  he  used 
to  depict  the  elegiac  nature  of  Northern  Russia 
and  the  mystic  tonality  of  Russian  monastic  life. 


Disappointing  too  was  the  colossal  canvas  which 
W.  Sourikoff,  the  historic  genre  painter,  exhibited 
with  the  "Peredvizhniki,"  or  "Itinerants."  His 
Stenka  Razin  (the  leader  of  a  revolt  among  the 
Russian  peasants  in  days  long  gone  by)  showed  in  its 
composition  some  of  that  monumental  swing  which 
used  to  characterise  this  master's  work,  but  a  certain 
theatricality  in  the  handling  of  his  material  and  choice 
of  types,  joined  with  the  rather  slipshod  quality  of 
the  painting,  militated  against  any  deep  impression. 

This  year's  exhibition  of  the  "  Soyouz  "  cannot 
certainly  rank  among  the  most  successful  of  this 
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society,  and  on  the  whole 
the  best  results  were 
yielded  in  the  domain  of 
portraiture.  Here 
Vroubel's  portrait  of  the 
poet  V.  Briousoff  —  a 
powerful  piece  of  charac- 
terisation, but,  unfortu- 
nately, left  unfinished  — 
calls  for  particular  mention, 
as  also  does  C.  Somoff's 
portrait  of  another  poet, 
V.  Ivanoff,  treated  in 
miniature  fashion  but  with 
ample  breadth.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  life-size  por- 
trait of  Mme.  Yermoloff, 
the  tragedienne,  by  V. 
Serofif  can  scarcely  be 
placed  among  that  artist's 
L.  Bakst  showed  a  capital 
portrait  of  a  lady  and  a  pleasing  decorative 
design.  In  spite  of  his  masterly  technique,  B. 
Kustodieff  failed  to  engender  any  warm  interest. 
L.  Pasternak,  in  the  coloured  drawings  which 
are  his  forte,  showed  greater  strength  and 
individuality  than  in  his  large  and  representative 
oil  portrait.  Alexandre  Benois  was  very  well 
represented  by  a  series  of  pictures  from  Versailles, 
notable  for  their  technical  finish  and  refined 
composition.  Landscapes  of  more  or  less  merit 
were  contributed  by  Petrovitcheff,  Tarkhofif,  Tour- 
zhanski,  Mechtcherine,  Vinogradoff,  Krymoff,  and 
others,  though  without  yielding  anything  of  super- 
lative interest ;  A.  Vasnetzoff,  Grabar,  and  Yuon, 
on  the  other  hand,  fell  short  of  their  former  high 
standard.  The  decorative  de.signs  of  N.  Rerich, 
drawings  by  Dobuzhinski,  some  highly  imaginative 
illustrations  by  Bilibin,  and  the  works  of  the 
talented  artist  Larionoff  completed  the  "  Soyouz  " 
group,  from  which  on  this  occasion  Malyavin, 
Lanceray,  Braz  and  some  others  were  missing. 


The  fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Muscovite  Artists  was  made  especially  attrac- 
tive by  a  display  of  sculpture  which,  for  Russia, 
was  quite  unusual  in  its  magnitude.  Here  we 
made  the  acquaintance  of  S.  Konenkoff,  an  artist 
of  great  vigour,  whose  talent  promises  much  for 
the  future.  Rodin's  pupil,  Mile.  Golubkina, 
seemed  this  time  less  distinguished  than  usual. 
K.  Kracht,  who  was  a  newcomer,  proved  to  be  a 
follower  of  the  Parisian  school  of  modelling. 
Another  new  man    was    S.    Beklemicheff,    whose 
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series  of  water  colours,  pleasant  in  colour  and 
poetic  in  feeling,  treat  of  Biblical  subjects,  in 
which  points  in  common  with  Alexander  Ivanoff 
and  Vroubel  were  disclosed.  V.  Denisoff,  that 
always  original  artist,  who  hitherto  has  re\elled 
solely  ill  delicate  colour  harmonies,  is  now  experi- 
menting in  linear  compositions  as  well,  and  at  the 
present  moment  is  in  (juest  of  a  monumental  mode 
of  expression,  to  which,  Iiowcmt,  In-  has  not  yet 
attained.  Among  landscapists  who  contributed 
successful  works  I  should  mention  Morgunoff, 
Yakovleff,  Yasinski,  Lipkine,  -N.  Nekrassofif  (who 
also  showed  some  interesting  ethnographic  studies), 
Khrustatchefif,  Rezberg  and  others.  A  group  of 
Intiniistes  was  composed  of  Pyrine,  Sredine,  and 
Mile.  E.  Goldinger,  who  was  much  happier  in  her 
l)astels  than  in  her  broadly-treated  composition  of  a 
lady  standing  in  front  of  a  mirror,  which  reminded 
one  of  the  old  Venetian  masters.  Very  effective  was 
her  So/menstrakl,  an  effect  of  sunlight  playing  on 
a  grey-green  wall.  Last,  but  not  least,  must  be 
mentioned  S.  Noakowski's  architectural  sketches, 
and  the  gouaches  of  Kandinski,  who  lives  in  Munich. 


The  season  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an  ex- 
tremely tasteful  show,  arranged  on  Viennese  lines, 
by  a  group  of  artists  belonging  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration who  have  banded  themselves  together  under 
the  somewhat  eccentric  title  of  "The  Blue  Rose," 
the  most  talented  among  them  being  Nicholas 
Miliotti,  Paul  Kusnetzoff,  Sapunoff,  and  Sudei- 
kine.  In  greater  or  less  degree  their  common 
traits  are  a  strong  feeling  for  colour,  a  decorative 
sense,  and  a  preference  for  quasi-symbolical  com- 
positions, in  which  an  erotic  note  is  frequently 
discernible.  Unfortunately,  another  characteristic 
common  to  most  of  them  is  a  distinct  lack  of 
feeling  for  form,  in  consequence  of  which  their 
pictures  are  without  that  constructive  framework 
which  a  sense  of  form  ensures.  Among  them 
Miliotti  has  the  most  artistic  culture,  but  his  con- 
tributions this  year  were  not  equal  to  those  of  last 
year.  Kusnetzoff,  the  colour  symphonist,  seems  to 
exercise  great  influence  on  his  junior  colleagues. 
In  addition  to  these  artists,  there  were  interesting 
works  by  Arapoff,  the  graphic  artist  Theofilaktoff, 
and  Bromiski,  the  sculptor.  P.  E. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES 
Old  English  Gold  Plate.  By  E.  Alfred  Jones. 
(London  :  Bemrose  &  Sons).  \2S.  net. — In  his 
new  volume  the  indefatigable  and  learned  author 
of  many  previous  publications  of  a  similar  kind 
gives  excellent  reproductions  and  detailed  descrip- 


tions of  a  number  of  typical  examples  of  old 
English  gold  plate,  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  beginning  with  the  beautiful  gold  Chalice 
and  Paten,  the  earliest  specimen  in  existence  of 
pre- Reformation  plate,  that  was  given  by  Bishop 
loxe  of  Winchester  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  and  ending  with  an  early  nineteenth- 
century  mug  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Si)encer. 
In  his  Introduction,  which  is  very  melancholy 
reading  with  its  constant  references  to  the  melting 
down  of  priceless  works  of  art,  Mr.  Jones  gives 
an  interesting  historical  summary  of  his  subject, 
quoting  largely  from  the  inventories  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  and  other  cathedrals,  dwelling 
with  regretful  eloquence  on  the  confiscation  by 
Henry  VIII.  of  Lincoln's  treasures,  that  included 
"  a  chalice  of  gold,  with  pearls  and  divers  stones 
in  the  foot  and  the  knop,  with  a  paten  graven 
Ccena  Domini  and  the  figure  of  Our  Lord  with  the 
twelve  apostles  "  ;  on  the  melting  down,  for  the 
relief  of  those  suffering  from  famine,  of  ihe  cross 
and  altar  of  gold  given  to  Winchester  in  the  ninth 
century  by  King  Edred ;  the  robbing  of  York 
Minster  of  a  chalice  and  paten  garnished  with 
rubies  and  emeralds,  that  had  been  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  by  Lady  Jane  Grey;  passing 
on  to  tell  of  the  conversion  into  money  in  1556  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Royal  collection  of  plate  of 
Scotland  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  war  with 
England  ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  Ancient 
Regalia  of  England,  begun  by  Charles  I.  but  not 
completed  until  after  his  death.  The  book  is,  in 
fact,  a  storehouse  of  information  that  will  no 
doubt  be  found  useful  not  only  by  the  artist  and 
antiquarian,  but  also  by  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  history. 

Brabant  and  East  Flanders.  Painted  by  Ame- 
d6e  FoRESTiER,  text  by  George  W.  T.  Omond. 
(London  :  A.  and  C.  Black.)  \os.  net. — To  those 
who  know  and  love  Bruges,  as  does  the  present 
writer,  the  opening  sentence  of  Mr.  Omond's  book 
will  come  with  a  shock  of  surprise,  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  "city  of  the  dead,  of  still  life,  stag- 
nant waters,  smouldering  walls  and  melancholy 
streets  "  that  he  describes,  but  a  town  unique  in  its 
attractions,  retaining  unspoiled  the  best  characteris- 
tics of  the  long  ago,  and  likely,  now  that  the  new 
canal  is  opened,  to  be  restored  to  something  of  its 
earlier  prosperity  as  a  port.  It  contrasts  indeed 
favourably,  from  the  Eesthetic  point  of  view,  both 
with  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  which  evidently  appeal 
much  more  strongly  than  old-world  Bruges  to  the 
practical  mind  of  their  critic,  who  dwells  more  on 
their    being    thoroughly   up-to-date    than    on    the 
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continuity  of  their  present  with  their  past.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  the  book  is  well  written  and  full 
of  interest,  whilst  the  water-colour  drawings  of  Mr. 
Forestier  favourably  supplement  the  text.  Some  of 
them,  notably  the  Place  de  Brouckire,  Brussels,  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Old  Houses  in  the  Rue  de 
L Empcreur,  and  the  Ardnvay  under  the  Old 
Bniicherie,  all  at  Antwerp,  interpret  their  subjects 
with  conside  able  felicity,  but  the  remainder  are 
somewhat  matter  of  fact  and  wanting  in  atmosphere. 
Das  Bildnis-Miniatur  in  Osterreich  von  1750 — 
1850.  By  Eduard  Leisching,  Vice-Director  of 
the  Austrian  Museum  in  Vienna. — This  beautiful 
work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  art  of  miniature  painting  which  have  ever  been 
published,  and,  as  far  at  all  events  as  the  Austrian 
school  is  concerned,  will  rank  as  a  standard  one  for 
all  time.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  an  exhibi- 
tion of  miniatures  was  held  in  Vienna,  when  no 
less  than  3,000  were  shown,  many  of  them  being 
of  exceeding  beauty  and  rare  value.  Since  then 
further  discoveries  have  been  made  which  have  led 
to  the  publication  of  this  work.  Thanks  to  Dr. 
Leisching's  investigations,  pursued  in  the  true  spirit 
of  scientific  discovery,  much  new  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  rise  and  development  of  miniature 
painting  in  Austria,  of  which  very  little  appears  to 
be  known  in  other  countries,  save  perhaps  Ger 
many.  Dr.  Leisching  is  too  fully  inspired  with 
the  true  spirit  of  the  investigator  to  rely  entirely  on 
his  own  efforts,  and  as  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition 
which  he  arranged  he  had  the  help  of  his  able 
colleague,  Dr.  August  Schestag,  so  also  he  has  con- 
sulted others  whose  possession  of  historical  docu- 
ments or  personal  knowledge  has  enabled  him  to 
clear  up  difficulties.  In  this  way  he  has  been  able 
to  publish  much  that  was  hitherto  unknown  and 
correct  many  errors  that  have  arisen.  He  shows, 
for  instance,  how  Eusebius  Johann  Alphen,  who  was 
a  Viennese,  born  in  Vienna  in  1741  and  dying  there 
in  1772,  was  emplo>ed  by  Maria  Theresia,  a  great 
patron  of  miniature  painting,  to  paint  a  miniature  of 
her  daughter,  the  Archduchess  Christine — a  fact 
revealed  on  its  being  photographed,  when  it  was  seen 
that  a  small  book  this  princess  was  holding  in 
her  hands  bore  the  signature  Alphen,  1769.  This 
led  to  the  discovery  of  more  miniatures  by  Alphen, 
who,  as  Alfen  or  Alf,  is  generally  given  to  be  a 
native  of  Holland  or  Denmark.  In  his  introduc- 
tory chapters  the  author  first  traces  the  history  of 
painting  in  Austria,  and  then  goes  on  to  give  an 
account  of  miniature  painting  in  other  countries, 
in  which  he  is  particularly  careful  to  acknowledge 
the  influence  of  the  French  School  on  native  art. 
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But  even  before  Isabey's  appearance  on  the  scene 
at  the  Vienna  Congress  Fiiger  had  painted  his 
masterpieces,  and  his  mantel  had  fallen  on  his 
pupil,  Dafifinger,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  minia- 
ture painting  was  patronised  by  Maria  Theresia 
herself.  Every  page  of  this  work  tells  the  reader 
something  new  and  interesting  in  the  hitherto  unex- 
plored field  of  miniature  painting  in  Austria.  It  is 
illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  beautiful  collotype 
reproductions  in  colour  (those  in  our  accompanying 
supplement  belonging  to  the  series),  and  in  all 
respects  the  volume  is  one  which  ought  to  find 
a  place  in  the  collector's  hbrary.  The  subscription 
price  of  the  work  was  120  kronen,  but  since  its 
publication  this  price  has  been  more  than  trebled. 

Charles  E.  Dawson:  his  Book  of  Book -Plates. 
(Edinburgh  :  Otto  Schulze.)  ^s.  net. — Although 
in  turning  over  the  pages  of  this  delightful  collec- 
tion of  book-plates  it  is  impossible  to  help  being 
reminded  of  the  work  of  several  other  artists, 
especially  William  Nicholson,  Anning  Bell,  and 
Jessie  King,  Mr.  Dawson  has  managed  with  no 
little  skill  to  suggest  in  each  case  some  character- 
istic of  the  owner  of  the  design.  Very  charming 
and  clever  are  the  frontispiece,  a  beautiful  study 
of  a  girl-mother  and  her  child,  the  Ex-Libris  of 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  with  a  winged  Cupid 
bearing  a  cross  soaring  heavenwards,  an  appropriate 
device  for  the  President  of  the  Potteries'  Crippled 
Guild,  that  of  Olivia  Holmes,  in  which  the  orange 
trees  in  pots  on  either  side  of  the  dainty  little  maiden 
seated  amongst  her  toys  and  books,  hint  at  her 
father's  political  opinions,  and  the  humorous  Malt 
book-plate,  a  most  successful  aesthetic  pun,  with  its 
malt-houses  and  mushrooms,  the  nom  de  plume  of 
the  lady  to  whom  it  belongs  being  Malt  Mushroom. 

Sudseekunsi :  Beitrage  zur  Kiinst  des  Bisinarck- 
Archipcls  und  zur  Urgeschichte  der  Kunst  iiherhaupt. 
By  Dr.  Emil  Stephan.  (Berlin  :  Dietrich  Reimer.) 
Cloth,  6  mks. — In  this  volume  Dr.  Stephan,  who 
went  out  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  1904  as 
surgeon  on  the  German  survey  ship  "  Mowe,"  has 
given  the  results  of  his  studies  of  the  art  of  the 
natives  inhabiting  the  islands  in  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago.  To  students  of  ethnography,  and 
especially  to  those  in  search  of  material  bearing  on 
the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  aesthetic  sense  in 
mankind,  these  studies  of  a  careful  and  intelligent 
observer  should  prove  of  absorbing  interest.  It  is 
only  during  recent  years  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  explore  the  vast  field  of  primitive  art,  and, 
as  the  author  points  out,  many  years  of  patient 
investigation  must  elapse  before  any  definite  con- 
clusions   respecting   it  can   be   arrived   at.     How 


1.  COUNTESS  CRESCENCE  SZECHENYI- 
SEILERN.     BY  M.   M.  DAFFINGER. 


2.  THE   EMPRESS   MARIANNE  OF  AUSTRIA. 
BY  EMANUEL  PETER  AFTER  DAFFINGER. 
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difficult  the  path  of  investigation  is  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  even  in  contiguous  islands  in 
this  South  Sea  group  there  is  considerable  diversity 
(if  decorative  style.  The  value  of  Dr.  Stephan's 
work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  an  extensive  series  of 
illustrations  (including  many  in  colour)  of  objects 
collected  during  his  visit,  and  now  housed  in  the 
Museum  fiir  Volkerkunde  in  Berlin,  and  there  are 
also  some  capital  reproductions  of  photographs 
showing  amongst  other  things  the  tattoo  marks 
borne  by  the  natives. 

Among  Messrs.  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack's  new  publica- 
tions this  autumn  are  a  series  of  capital  reprints  of 
the  Waverley  Novels,  each  volume  containing  a 
complete  novel  printed  in  the  clear,  bold  type 
of  the  Edinburgh  Waverley,  and  twelve  repro- 
ductions in  colour  of  original  drawings  by  selected 
artists  of  repute.  Mr.  Maurice  Greiffenhagen  is 
illustrating  "  Ivanhoe,"  Mr.  H.  J.  Ford  "  Kenil- 
worth,"  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Vedder"The  Talisman," 
the  three  most  popular  of  the  novels.  The 
volumes  are  attractively  bound,  and  are  issued 
at  the  price  of  65.  each  net. — Another  new  and 
interesting  series  with  coloured  pictures  issued  by 
Messrs.  Jack  is  entitled  "  Masertpieces  in  Colour  " 
{is.  6d.  net  per  volume).  The  publishers  have 
secured  the  services  of  a  number  of  able  writers 
for  the  series ;  and  among  the  Masters  whose  lives 
and  work  are  to  be  dealt  with  are  Velasquez, 
Reynolds,  Turner,  Romney,  Greuze,  Rossetti, 
Botticelli,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Lord  Leighton, 
Watts,  Holman  Hunt. — Messrs.  Jack  have  also 
published  a  collection  of  Nursery  Songs  which  is 
in  many  respects  unique.  Each  page  is  specially 
designed  by  Mr.  Paul  Woodroffe  and  printed  in 
colour  ;  and  another  pleasant  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  bold  and  legible  character  of  the  text  and 
music  (arranged  by  Joseph  Moorat). 

Messrs.  Bell  have  decided  to  re-issue  in  a 
cheaper  form  their  admirable  series  of  "  Hand- 
books of  the  Great  Masters  " — a  series  which  has 
enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  owing  to  the  full  and 
reliable  information  given  in  the  volumes  forming 
it.  In  this  re-issue,  though  the  price  is  much  re- 
duced, the  letterpress  and  illustrations  will  be 
identical  with  those  in  the  dearer  edition,  but  the 
binding  will  be  somewhat  simpler. 

Jung  IVicn,  which  comes  from  the  firm  of 
Alexander  Koch  at  Darmstadt,  and  forms  the 
twelfth  volume  of  "  Koch's  Monographien,"  con- 
tains illustrations  of  a  large  variety  of  designs  by 
students  of  the  School  of  Applied  Art  at  Vienna. 
The  designs  illustrated,  comprising  country  houses, 
gardens,  interiors,  furniture,  plastic  figures,  placards, 


decorative  [jaintings  and  wood-engravings,  ceramic 
objects,  ornamental  writings,  end-papers,  textiles, 
embroideries,  are  interesting  as  showing  how 
vigorously  the  rising  generation  of  Viennese  artists 
are  devoting  themselves  to  decorative  art.  At  the 
same  time,  they  disclose  a  tendency  here  and  there 
to  go  to  extremes ;  some  of  the  examples  of  orna- 
mental writing,  for  instance,  have  the  defect  that 
they  are  extremely  difficult  to  read,  a  serious  defect 
indeed  where  there  is  a  whole  [lage  of  such  writing. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  designs  are  excellent 
and  point  to  a  large  endowment  of  decorative 
feeling  and  skilful  draughtsmanship. 

Recent  additions  to  the  series  of  illustrated 
monographs  edited  by  Dr.  Muther,  and  issued 
by  Messrs.  Bard,  Marquardt  &  Co.,  of  Berlin, 
under  the  general  title  of  "  Die  Kunst,"  include 
interesting  accounts  of  Munich  and  Rome  as  art 
centres  —  Miinihen  ah  Kunststadt,  by  E.  W. 
Bredt  {Mk.  3),  and  Rom  ah  Kunststiitte  {Mk.  1.50), 
by  Albert  Zacher. 

The  Fine  Arts  Publishing  Company,  of  Charing 
Cross  Road,  are  issuing  a  dainty  little  catalogue  of 
their  "Burlington  Proofs," — a  series  of  mezzo- 
gravure  reproductions  of  pictures  by  eminent 
painters,  living  and  deceased.  A  glance  at  this 
catalogue,  which  contains  miniature  reproductions 
by  the  same  process  of  over  fifty  of  these  proofs, 
suffices  to  show  how  admirably  adapted  the  pro- 
cess is  for  the  rendering  of  tone  and  subtle  atmos- 
pheric effects.  Included  in  the  series  are  some  of 
the  most  popular  landscapes  shown  at  the  Royal 
Academy  during  the  past  twenty  years,  besides  an 
interesting  selection  of  figure  subjects,  including 
the  famous  Venits  and  The  Mirror  of  Velasquez. 
The  moderate  price  at  which  these  beautiful  repro- 
ductions are  published  places  them  within  the 
reach  of  people  of  quite  slender  means. 


Heatherley's  School  of  Fine  Art,  which  for  many 
years  past  has  been  carried  on  at  79  Newman 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  under  Mr.  John  Crompton 
as  principal,  has  recently  been  removed  to  No.  75 
Newman  Street,  a  few  doors  off,  where  it  is  now  being 
directed  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Massey.  The  school 
is  said  to  be  the  oldest  art  school  in  London, 
having  been  founded  in  1848  by  Mr.  James  M.  Lee, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  Mr.  Heatherley,  who  had 
it  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  the  roll  of  its  students 
are  to  be  found  the  names  of  many  who  have 
attained  to  eminence  as  painters  in  after-life, 
more  than  a  score  of  R..\.'s  and  .\.R.A.'s  being 
among  them. 
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HE  LAY  FIGURE  :  ON  LEAVING 
THINGS    UNDONE. 


•  I  WONDER  how  much  longer  our  legis- 
lating wiseacres  intend  to  go  on  discussing  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  British  Houses  of  Par- 
liament are  to  be  decorated,"  said  the  Art  Critic. 
"  I  notice  that  a  Select  Committee  has  just  issued 
another  report  on  the  subject  with  a  whole 
batch  of  recommendations.  Will  it  lead  to 
anything  being  done,  do  you  think?" 

"  I  should  say  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful," 
replied  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  "  On  artistic 
questions  we  talk  indefinitely — it  is  a  national 
habit — but  we  always  shirk  action  in  such  matters." 

"But  why  ?"  asked  the  Critic.  "What  do  you 
imagine  is  the  reason  for  our  inactivity  in  artistic 
matters  ?  We  are  supposed  to  be  a  practical  race, 
and  to  pride  ourselves  on  not  putting  off  till  to- 
morrow what  may  be  done  to-day.  Why  should 
we  allow  ourselves  to  treat  art  in  such  a  totally 
different  way?" 

"You  know  the  reason  quite  as  well  as  I  do," 
answered  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie ;  "  because  it 
is  the  national  conviction  that  art  does  not  count 
anyhow,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  triviality  which  is 
unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  This  question 
of  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
Westminster  will,  I  am  sure,  never  get  beyond  the 
stage  of  discussion.  Every  attempt  to  carry  it  a 
stage  further  is  doomed  to  failure." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  broke  in  the  Practical  Man. 
"  Do  you  imagine  for  an  instant  that  any  Parlia- 
ment which  is  pledged  to  administer  the  national 
affairs  with  care  and  economy  will  sanction  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  for  such 
useless  work  ?  We  have  no  right  to  encourage 
waste,  and  I  hold  that  it  would  be  a  scandal  if  any 
of  the  public  revenues  were  laid  out  upon  anything 
so  futile  and  so  absolutely  unnecessary." 

"  That  is  your  view,"  laughed  the  Man  with  the 
Red  Tie  ;  "  the  view  I  should  have  expected  of  you, 
because  you  cannot  see  anything  beyond  the  tip  of 
your  nose.  But  I  look  at  the  matter  in  an  entirely 
different  way,  I  am  glad  to  say,  and  I  suggest  that 
the  real  scandal  is  in  the  fact  that  for  nearly  half 
a  century  we  have  neglected  an  obvious  and 
important  duty." 

"  What  duty  have  we  to  art  that  we  fail  to  fulfil  ?  " 
asked  the  Practical  Man.  "  Do  we  not  spend  an 
enormous  and  unnecessary  amount  of  money 
annually  on  art  education?  What  need  is  there 
to  spend  more  upon  decorating  a  building  that  is 
intended  for  use  and  not  for  show  ?     What  earthly 


return,  what  possible  benefit,  should  we  get  from 
such  expenditure  ?  " 

"  More  than  you  think,"  cried  the  Critic.  "  I 
will  omit  from  the  discussion  one  point  in  which 
I  firmly  believe,  that  the  dignity  of  the  nation 
demands  that  its  Parliament  House  should  not 
be  left  in  a  condition  of  evident  incompleteness 
and  should  be  something  more  than  an  empty 
barn.  I  will  confine  myself  only  to  your  query 
as  to  the  return  we  may  expect  from  expenditure 
on  decorations.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you 
that  money  spent  on  art  education  is  wasted  if  the 
men  educated  are  given  no  chance  of  showing 
how  they  can  apply  the  knowledge  they  have 
acquired ;  and  do  you  not  realise  that  men 
without  opportunities  are  as  much  wasted  as  the 
money  spent  in  training  them  ?  " 

"But  they  must  make  their  own  opportunities," 
returned  the  Practical  Man ;  "  they  cannot  expect 
the  State  to  support  them  in  after  life  simply 
because  they  have  been  trained  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.  You  are  arguing  that  all  art  students 
ought  to  be  kept  in  luxury  out  of  the  public  funds, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
privileged  class  for  which  well-paid  work  must 
always  be  found." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  replied  the  Critic.  "  I 
am  only  arguing  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
set  a  good  example  in  the  matter  of  art  patronage, 
and  that  it  could  not  possibly  set  this  example  in 
a  better  way  than  by  spending  the  small  annual 
amount  necessary  for  the  efficient  decoration  of 
our  national  buildings.  In  this  way  one  of  the 
best  assets  which  any  commercial  nation  could 
desire — a  great  school  of  designers  and  decorative 
artists  of  the  highest  type — could  be  called  into 
existence,  and  the  services  of  the  men  composing 
it  would  be  available  for  carrying  out  other  work 
which  would  come  in  their  way.  Even  now  there 
is  a  demand  for  our  art  products  abroad,  and  this 
demand  would  be  enormously  increased  if  we  as  a 
nation  did  our  duty  to  art.  There  is  the  way,  if 
you  would  only  see  it,  in  which  the  return  would 
come  for  the  money  spent  in  decorating  our  public 
buildings.  I  would  like  to  see  every  place  in  which 
national  business  is  transacted  beautified  by  fine 
decorations  commissioned  and  paid  for  by  the  State. 
Other  nations  do  not  grudge  this  kind  of  expendi- 
ture. In  Paris,  Berlin,  Washington,  and  other 
capitals  money  for  this  purpose  is  given  without 
stint.     Are  we  less  civilised  or  less  intelligent?" 

"  Great  Heavens  !  What  extravagance  ;  what 
wicked  waste !"  cried  the  Practical  Man. 

The  Lav  Figure, 
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ICTOR  WESTERHOLM.  A  FIN- 
NISH LANDSCAPE  PAINTER. 
BY   COUNT    LOUIS   SPARRE. 


The  long,  dark  and  dreary  winter  months  of 
northern  countries  would  be  unbearable  were  it 
not  for  the  snow.  The  white  mantle  of  Old 
Boreas  retains  and  diffuses  the  scanty  light 
given  by  the  low-rising  sun,  intercepted  as  it  is  by 
the  thick  roof  of  heavy  clouds,  that  as  a  rule  during 
a  large  part  of  the  winter  keeps  the  star  of  the  day 
out  of  sight.  The  snow  is  the  poetry  of  our  winters 
and  has  its  poets.  Among  these,  one  of  the  best 
interpreters  of  the  beauties  of  winter  landscape  is 
without  doubt  Victor  Westerholm.  Before  his  advent 
few,  if  any,  had  penetrated  the  soul  of  winter  and 
unveiled  the  secret  beauties,  but  little  known  and 
appreciated,  of  his  native  country,  Finland.  But  he 
is  a  modest  man,  far  too  modest.  At  present  he 
is  scarcely  known  outside  a  narrow  circle  of  admire' s 
among  his  fellow-artists  and  countrymen.  He 
plainly  deserves,  however, 
to  be  better  known,  and 
it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  art  lovers,  and 
especially  to  those  who  find 
their  greatest  enjoyment  in 
landscape  painting,  should 
he  only  send  his  pictures 
abroad  to  be  admired  and 
valued  according  to  their 
merits. 

Westerholm  is  conscien- 
tious and  skilful,  as  well  as 
an  earnest  worker.  His 
hand  is  directed  by  tiue 
artistic  feeling  and  a  poet's 
vision,  and  he  is  thus  en- 
abled to  appreciate  and 
express  as  well  the  beauty 
of  a  dark  dull  snowy  land- 
scape with  rushing  black 
waters  as  the  gay  and  in- 
vigorating aspects  of  a  cold, 
clear  winter  day  with  its 
glistening  snow  fields,  its 
delicate  blue  sky  and  warm 
glowing  colours  reflected 
from  red  or  yellow  cottages 
scattered  here  and  there 
among  the  firs.  But  Wester- 
holm is  not  only  an  inter- 
preter of  winter's  beauties, 
he  likes  also  to  realise  the 
XXXIII.    No 


dreams  of  northern  summer  nights,  of  glowing  sun- 
sets among  the  thousand  islands  of  his  native  coast. 
Victor  Westerholm  was  born  at  Abo,  in  i860. 
He  commenced  his  studies  at  that  period  when 
supremacy  m  art  was  removed  from  Germany  to 
France,  when  the  traditions  and  style  of  the 
Diisseldorf  school  had  to  give  way  to  the  young 
and  sound  school  of  French  landscape  painters. 
The  stream  of  foreign  students  changed  its  course 
at  this  time,  and  Paris  became  the  centre  of  art 
teaching.  Westerholm's  first  steps  in  the  thorny 
path  of  art  were  lead  by  Eugen  Diicker  in  Diissel- 
dorf. Later  on  he  became  a  pupil  of  Jules  Leffevre 
at  the  Acade'mie  Julian  in  Paris.  It  is  permissible  to 
suppose  that  this  double  training  has  been  of  great 
advantage  to  him.  The  German  thoroughness  gave 
him  a  steady  foundation  for  good  craftsmanship, 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  broadened  views  on  art  of  the  French 
realistic  school  developed  his  fine  qualities  as  a 
colourist  and  honest  observer  of  nature. 


lortrait  of  victor  westerholm 
30.  —  Uecembek,   1907. 
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Unfoitunately,  good  reproductions  of  Wester- 
holm's  principal  works  are  scarce,  and  we  are  only 
able  to  give  here  a  few  examples  of  his  art.  The 
winter  scenes  here  reproduced  are  without  doubt 
among  his  best  winter  landscapes.  In  The  Valley 
he  portrays  in  a  masterly  fashion  the  dull  and 
melancholy  impression  produced  by  a  cloudy 
December  day,  which  in  these  northern  climes 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  few  hours  of 
twilight.  The  clouds  lie  thick  and  heavy  over 
the  snow- covered  landscape,  shrouding  with  their 
misty  veils  the  branches  of  firs  and  pines.  The 
water  is  dark,  almost  black.  Even  the  red  walls 
of  the  little  houses  scarcely  suffice  to  relieve  the 
all  -  pervading  melancholy  ;  they  merely  give  the 
suggestion  that  a  warm  and  cosy  corner  might  be 
found  inside  them. 

In  the  Voikka  Rapids  \^&'s\.tx\\o\\\\  interprets  wild 
northern  nature  in  midwinter.  The  blank,  cold 
water  rushes  over  stone  and  rock  between  the 
snow-covered  banks  where  pines  and  firs  stand 
erect  in  grey  melancholy,  awaiting  patiently  the 
happy  moment  when  spring  with  its  rejuvenating 
light  and  warmth  will  deliver  them  from  the  might 
of  winter  and  enable  them  to  discard  their  soft 
winter  dress  of  fleecy  snow  and  icy  jewels.  Heavy 
clouds  spread  their  grey  veil  over  the  landscape,  and 
the  snow  looks  ghostly  white. 


Westerholm  has  also  painted  some  good  pictures 
of  forest  subjects,  where  little  is  to  be  seen  but 
snow.  The  trees  can  only  be  divined  under 
their  heavy  burden  of  snow,  and  the  undulating 
ground  is  thickly  covered  with  midwinter's  soft 
but  heavy  garments. 

It  is,  as  I  have  indicated  above,  pre-eminently 
as  a  painter  of  winter  scenery  that  Westerholm 
merits  attention,  but  the  more  genial  aspects  which 
nature  presents  when  she  has  thrown  off  her  snowy 
mantle  have  also  inspired  him  to  capital  perfor- 
mances. In  summer  time  his  favourite  subjects 
are  sunsets  in  the  archipelago  of  Aland,  where  he 
has  his  summer  residence.  These  islands,  situated 
between  Finland  and  Sweden,  yield  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery  to  be 
found  in  and  around  Finland.  Here  he  paints 
the  sun  sinking  into  the  sea  or  hiding  for  a  moment 
behind  the  sharply  outlined  and  rugged  edge  of 
a  fir-covered  island,  setting  the  whole  atmosphere 
ablaze  before  going  to  his  few  hours  rest  after 
the  long  summer  day.  He  likes  also  to  stand  on 
the  very  top  of  a  rocky  islet  and,  looking  over 
the  tree  tops  far  away  out  to  sea,  watch  the 
sun  sinking  below  the  horizon,  setting  the  dark 
spots  of  land  in  a  sea  of  gold.  Another  of  his 
favourite  summer  subjects  is  the  early  morning  in 
the  pastures,  where  cattle  are  slowly  walking  among 
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the  birches,  through  whose  branches  the  summer 
sun  sends  his  warm  rays,  painting  spots  of  bright 
green  on  the  fresh  grass  between  the  white  trunks. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  Westerholm  has  oc-  • 
cupied  the  post  of  teacher  at  the  school  of  the 
Society  of  Art  and  is  director  of  the  magnificent 
art  museum  given  to  the  town  of  Helsingfors  by 


that  generous  patron  of  art,  Mr.  Ernst  Dahlstrom. 
Now  and  then,  when  his  duties  permit,  he  makes 
an  excursion  into  the  country,  putting  up  his 
movable  studio  either  on  the  edge  of  a  foaming 
rapid  or  in  the  snowy  solitudes  of  the  wood.  As  soon 
as  the  school  closes  in  spring  he  migrates  with  his 
family    to    his    be'oved  islands,   and    immediate]}- 
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'  MIDWINTER   SUN 
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"THE   VOIKKA   RAPIDS  ' 


BY   VICTOR   WESTERHOLM 


sets  to  work  interpreting  the  beauties  which  nature 
has  allowed  him  to  see  and  enjoy.  L.  S. 


T 


HE  PICTURES  OF  AMBROSE 
McEVOY.  BY  T.  MARTIN 
WOOD. 


Two  or  three  contemporary  artists  are  in  our 
mind  separated  from  others  for  their  Mid- Victorian 
culte.  The  spirit  which  informs  their  work  is  the 
.same,  and  this,  though  the  quality  of  thought  pro- 
voked is  with  each  artist  different.  AV'ith  this  ailte 
they  have  reproached  their  age  with  forgetfulness 
of  the  graces.      For   in  those   Mid-Victorian  days 


everything  had  tapered  away  to  grace,  the  legs  of  the 
chairs,  the  ladies'  oval  chins,  and  their  useless  fingers. 
Mr.  McEvoy  touches  the  subject  of  these 
days  with  feeling — though  at  the  moment  of  their 
decadence.  The  shy  and  sentimental  spirit  of 
them  beckons  lo  him  from  dingy  London  parlours. 
A\'e  have  no  right  to  ask  an  artist  ivhy,  in  the  case 
of  anything  he  does  with  feeling,  or  we  might  ask 
Mr.  McEvoy  why  he  chooses  this  period  above  all 
others.  This  art  of  the  New  English  Art  Club 
may  be  called  the  art  of  the  bottom  drawer.  It 
has  just  that  sense  of  our  grandmother's  times, 
which  comes  with  a  faint  scent  when  we  examine 
the  contents  of  a  drawer  which  has  been  closed  for 
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a  generation,  with  its  fragments  of  engravings,  old 
knitting-pins,  and  pieces  from  played-out  parlour 
games — all  belonging  to  a  period  that  though  so 
lately  with  us,  seems  further  away  than  any  other, 
and  upon  which  the  dust  of  the  past  lies  thicker 
than  any  other,  for  there  has  not  yet  been  time  to 
brush  it  away.  The  beauty  of  such  art  as  this  is 
largely  compounded  of  old  associations.  More  than 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  beauty  of  the  world 
lies  with  associations  of  one  sort  or  another ; 
perhaps  there  is  no  beauty  without  this,  and  the 
cold  art  without  it  has  no  place  in  the  life  of  the 
world  except  for  its  brief  meaningless  display  of 
dexterity  in  a  modern  exhibition.  Mr.  McEvoy 
has  the  rare,  the  dramatic  instinct,  that  goes  to  make 
a  genre  painter  ;  but  his  is  a  gentle  drama,  and  the 
highest,  full  of  presentiment  of  the  import  which 
is  sometimes  given  by  fate  to  the  slightest  action. 

He  does  not  arrest  action  at  unexpected  moments 
— as  with  a  camera.  His  figures  are  posed,  but 
there  is  about  them  none 
of  the  posing  of  the  model. 
Their  actions  are  indicative 
of  thought.  The  gesture  is 
not  depicted  because  in 
itself  it  is  graceful,  but  as 
the  emblem  of  a  thought 
from  which  it  springs.  We 
find  in  his  art  a  feeling  for 
the  gentle  side  of  life,  as  in 
The  Convalescent,  The  Gold 
S/ia'w/,  The  Engraving  ; 
and  this  feeling  is  always  to 
be  found  with  that  art  which 
turns  indoors  to  the  peace- 
fulness  of  the  room.  For 
in  the  life  of  those  who  live 
for  long  within  one  room, 
the  flowers  on  the  table  or 
the  window-sill,  the  ticking 
clock,  the  pattern  of  the 
carpet,  are  all  important 
friends.  The  moving  of 
furniture  seems  to  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  is  a  life  where 
small  events  are  watched 
as  they  loom  up  large,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  other 
things  of  the  world ;  where 
the  mind  is  capable  of  be- 
coming very  small — or  very 
large  as  when  it  voyages 
unembarrassed  upon  seas 
98 


of  thought  that  grow  wider  with  the  stillness.  It  is 
grace  and  gentleness  of  thought  then,  rather  than 
of  pose  and  action,  that  Mr.  McEvoy  is  trying  to 
interpret,  and  the  interpreter  of  this  deals  with 
something  intangible,  elusive,  which  he  puts  into 
his  figures  from  himself.  A  figure  can  be  elegantly 
copied  from  life  and  miss  this  altogether.  It 
demands  in  the  artist  a  definite  feeling  for  some 
particular  side  of  life.  It  makes  his  work  perhaps 
not  for  everybody,  but  for  those  who  hold  the 
threads  of  the  events  of  which  it  speaks.  So  this 
art  is  wedded  to  literature — comes  from  a  page  of 
a  book  as  well  as  from  life,  and  the  artist's  imagina- 
tion passes  from  art  to  life  and  back  again,  finding 
no  barrier  to  its  dreams,  embracing  outer  objects 
as  part  of  them,  meeting  everyday  people  as  if 
they,  too,  lived  the  interesting  vivid  life  that  is  in 
books,  seeing  the  eternal  significance  of  all  their 
gestures.  And  this  interest  of  the  artist  both  in 
the  thinsj  as  seen  and  the  thing  as  felt  is  not   a 
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division  of  his  mind  disastrous  to  craftsmanship,  as 
some — Max  Nordau,  for  one,  I  believe — would 
have  us  think.  It  is  in  vain  even  for  so  clever  a 
writer  to  ask  for  this  inhuman  divorce  between  an 
artist's  imagination  and  his  sense  of  sight,  the 
sense  which  throws  most  light  into  the  soul.  It  is 
to  ask  him  not  to  equip  or  to  express  his  spirit  to 
the  full  as  other  men,  lest  he  lose  a  machine-like 
power.  He  cannot  sacrifice  himself  thus  for  others, 
even  were  it  possible  for  his  art  to  help  their 
development  thus  at  the  cost  of  his  own. 

Though  Mr.  McEvoy  seems  to  me  eminently  a 
painter  of  interiors,  his  spirit  has  not  been  shut  in 
by  doors  and  windows.  All  his  landscapes  have 
that  freshness,  that  sense  of  the  sun  and  wind, 
which  perhaps  no  one  enjoys  so  acutely  as  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  the  artificial  weather  of  a 
London  room.  In  the  painting  of  Bessborough 
Street  we  are  shown  the  outside  of  houses,  such 
as  were  once  inhabited  by  the  ladies  whose  spirits 
in  his  art  he  invokes,  and  whose  bodies  are  long 
since    dead    of    one    of    those   graceful    illnesses 

which,  if  there  is  any  truth 

in  fiction,  belonged  to  that 

age,  and,  we  think,  to  that 

age  alone.      There  is  little 

indication  of  weather  in  this 

painting,  ^\'hy  should  there 

be  ?    It  is  the  portraiture  of 

some  two  or  three  houses. 

No    doubt    somewhere    a 

house  is  commemorated,  as 

that   in   which    Thackera)- 

lived.     With  greater  genius 

Mr.     McEvoy    has    com- 
memorated in  this  painting 

the  kind  of  house  in  which 

a    Thackeray     character 

would  live. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of 

comment  that  Mr.  McEvoy 

has  not,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, taken  a  character 

or  situation  from  an  author. 

Recognising  that  his  own 

art  meets  the  fiction  writers 

on  their  own   ground,   he 

has  created  his  own  charac- 
ters and  situations.      And 

at  this  point  we  come,    I 

think,  upon  the  limitation 

of  his  art — if  it  is  a  limita- 
tion.    From  the  situations 

which  arise  every  moment  "  autumn  " 


in  the  life  to-day  around  him  he  never  selects.  One 
wonders  why.  The  art  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  is,  after '  all,  a  very  subtly-arranged 
intellectual  mood,  sustained  elaborately  by  a  clos- 
ing of  the  eyelids  when  anything  vividly  modern 
goes  by,  when  anything  passes  which  belies  what 
I  think  Mr.  McEvoy  likes  to  believe,  viz.,  that  he 
has  never  let  King  Edward  a.scend  the  throne, 
that  he  has  kept  the  late  Queen  for  ever  at  middle 
age,  kept  only  the  earliest  form  of  horse-'bus,  and 
arrested  fa.shion.  It  is  true  that  a  powerful  artist  is 
as  powerful  as  that — that  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  carried  swiftly  to  a  noisy  destiny,  he  just 
drops  behind  and  refuses  to  go  on  ;  and  then  find- 
ing that  he  is  left  alone,  that  all  the  people  he 
wished  to  remain  with  are  dead,  he  raises  their 
spirits  in  his  art.  We  have  just  spoken  of  the 
houses  he  has  painted  and  called  Bessborough  Street. 
For  once  he  was  not  an  artist,  or  he  would  not  in 
this  picture  have  given  a  name  to  that  street.  Go 
softly  by  such  windows — behind  them  some  one 
with  a  temperament  may  be  raising  ghosts ! 
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"  BESSBOROUGH    blKhb  1  1>Y    AMliROsE   Mi^EVOY 

It  is,  I  think,  the  poet  in  Mr.  McEvoy,  which  with 
all  the  rest  of  his  nature  must  find  expression  in  his 
art,  that  has  up  to  the  present  made  him  reject 
to-day  in  favour  of  yesterday,  and  in  his  pictures  we 
may  see  the  drama  of  uneventful  daily  life  as  we 
cannot  see  it  when  it  is  quite  near.  With  so  delicate 
an  indication  of  sentiment  to  be  made,  prettiness 
must  at  any  cost  be  avoided,  and  the  realism  of 
the  treatment  must  show  that  a  mirror  has  thus  been 
held  up  to  life  at  its  stillest  moments.  To  where 
in  art  such  moments  are  reflected  many  of  us  would 
for  preference  turn,  but  the  by-gone  environment 
to  which  the  artist  has  elected  to  return,  and  which 
he  has  realised  with  unmistakable  genius,  is  not, 
as  he  has  reconstructed  it,  congenial  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  writer  of  this  article.  That,  however,  is 
merely  an  affair  of  temperament,  and  it  must  be 
recognised  that  art  such  as  this  has  an 
atmosphere  all  its  own,   itself  prompts  the  mood 
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in  which  it  should  be 
approached,  and  whether 
we  can  let  our  own  thoughts 
dwell  in  that  atmosphere 
with  pleasure  or  not, 
whether  we  respond  or 
recoil,  by  our  feeling  that 
a  spell  has  been  thrown  we 
acknowledge  in  this  art  that 
which  pertains  to  the 
highest  art — the  power  to 
prompt  and  suggest  our 
mood,  or  provide  the  en- 
vironment, if  we  will,  when 
in  certain  moods  we  delib- 
erately turn  to  art  for 
protection  from  reality. 

In  concluding  this  brief 
characterisation  of  Mr. 
McEvoy's  art,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  pictures  from 
which  the  accompanying 
illustrations  have  been  re- 
produced, including  The 
Convalescent,  which  is  given 
as  a  coloured  supplement, 
formed  part  of  an  exhibi 
tion  of  the  artist's  works 
held  at  the  Bury  Street 
Galleries  of  Messrs.  Carfax 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  some  three 
or  four  months  ago. 

T.  M.  W. 


WALLOON  SCULPTOR: 
VICTOR  ROUSSEAU.  BY 
FERNAND    KHNOPFF. 


In  the  introduction  lo  his  study  on  the  "Renais- 
sance of  Sculpture  in  Belgium"  ("The  Portfolio," 
November,  1S95),  M.  G.  O.  Destree  brought  out 
the  fact,  little  known  by  the  public,  that  Belgian 
sculpture  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance was  not  exclusively  Flemish  ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  its  appearance  and  its  early  development 
occurred  in  the  Walloon  provinces,  and,  further, 
that  this  Walloon  school,  which  remained  very 
brilliant  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
created  an  individual  style.  The  writer  added 
that  the  school  in  question  seemed  likely  to  be 
revived  in  the  persons  of  three  young  sculptors 
whose  work  he  proposed  to  examine — MM.  Achille 
Chainaye,  Jean-Marie  Gaspar,  and  Victor  Rousseau. 


/  Ictoi'   Rousseau,   Sculptor 


"THE    RICKYARD" 


( Sec  previous  ar/n/c) 


Again,  in  1904,  in  an  article  on  Rousseau  con- 
tributed to  the  magazine  "  L'Art  Flamand  et 
Hollandais,"  M.  Paul  Lambotte  writes :  "  In 
Belgiam  a  wrong  comprehension  of  Flemish  tradi- 
tions, an  absurd  misapprehension  of  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  race,  have  led 
many  artists  astray.  Mar- 
vellous but  uncultivated 
technicians,  incapable  of 
deep  thought,  they  know 
not  what  to  do  with  their 
talent :  and  relieve  the 
necessity  to  produce  by 
which  they  are  tormented 
in  the  realisation  of  pleas- 
ing, aimless  works,  such  as 
fine  animal  forms  (should 
they  be  sculptors),  or,  in 
the  case  of  painters,  in 
pictures  of  sumptuous 
colouring  like  a  rich  piece 
of  still  life.  All  this  is 
nought  but  a  sterile  side  of 
art,  and  our  artists  have 
proved  it  abundantly  in  the 
past." 

The  precise  characteristic 
of  the  art  of  Victor  Rous- 
.seau  is  that  he  has  never 
been    content     with    easy  "the  gold  shawl 


production  of  this  sort,  iiut 
has  always  striven  to  pre- 
sent the  plastic  expression 
of  some  lofty  idea.  He 
declines  to  give  but  the 
empty  form,  the  timijle 
morceau  Men  vemi :  each  of 
his  works  must  grip  the 
attention,  and  charm  not 
alone  by  its  beauty  of 
execution,  but  also  by  its 
well-thought-out  composi- 
tion provoking  meditation. 
Nevertheless,  as  it  has  been 
well  said,  cacli  morceau 
from  the  hands  of  Victor 
Rousseau  displays  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  an  invari- 
able perfection  ;  the  artist 
is  no  less  a  producer  of 
fine  work  (what  we  term 
bel  utivrier),  than  a  sculptor 
of  inventiveness  and  pro- 
found thought.  The  fear 
of  spoiling  the  ensemble  effect,  the  mystery,  the 
savour  of  a  work  by  carrying  his  details  to  its 
extreme  limits  is  a  thing  unknown  to  him.  He 
possesses  the  capacity  to  remain  broad  and  great 
■fi'vUaovX  fignolage,  while  modelling  with  impeccable 
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touch  the  most  deHcate  extremities  of  a  statuette 
no  higher  than  one's  fist. 

Victor  Rousseau  was  born  at  Feluy-Arquennes, 
a  village  in  the  province  of  Hainaut  (Belgium),  on 
December  i6,  1865.     His  father  was  a  stonemason. 

"  From  my  earliest  years  "  (he  writes  to  M.  Du 
Jardin,  author  of  "  L'Art  Flamand ")  "  I  was  set 
to  study  my  father's  calling.  It  was  not  till  I 
was  nearly  fifteen  that  I  began  to  attend  the  night 
classes  at  the  Brussels  Academy,  then  going  to  the 
drawing  school  at  St.  Josse-ten-Noode  (one  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  capital)  in  order  to  learn  orna- 
mental sculpture,  for  during  the  daytime  I  used  to 
carve  stone  and  marble  until  I  had  nearly  reached 
the  age  of  nineteen.  At  that  time,  having 
attracted  the  notice  of  Houtstont,  the  sculptor- 
decorator,  I  entered  his  modelling  rooms,  and  did 
not  leave  them  till  1890. 

"In  my  odd  moments,  from  the  year  1887,  I 
had  devoted  myself  to  the 
study  of  statuary  ;  and  thus 
it  was  I  became  the  pupil 
iif  Vanderstappen  at  the 
Brussels  Academy  in  1888 
-9,  and  laureate  of  his  class 
in  my  first  year.  This,  I 
may  say,  was  the  first  figure 
class  I  had  attended.  But 
for  three  consecutive  years 
I  followed  the  dissecting 
course  at  the  University, 
and  I  drew  a  good  deal.  I 
won  the  '  Godecharles ' 
prize  (a  travelling  scholar- 
ship) with  my  Tourmeiite  de 
la  Pens'ee  at  the  Brussels 
triennial  Salon  in  1890,  and 
in  that  same  year  I  married 
Frangoise  Deheul.  Then, 
during  the  years  i8gi,  1892 
and  1893,  I  travelled  in 
England,  France  and  Italy, 
and  exhibited  succes.sively 
in  the  Salons  of  the  '  Pour 
I'Art '  club  the  following 
works  :  Piiberte  (torso  of 
a  young  girl)  ;  L Amour 
Virginal  (a  low  relief, 
which  appeared  also  at  the 
Brussels  triennial  Salon  of 
1893;  this  was  the  first 
of  my  works  to  attract 
the  notice  of  artists  and 
connoisseurs)  ;  Cantique 
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d' Amour,  Orphee,  the  Liseicr,  Demeter,  and  "^  (in 
bronze)  the  Coupe  des  Voluptes,  Danse  Antujue : 
some  candelabras  intended  for  the  Botanical 
Gardens  in  Brussels,  and  two  statues,  Le  Jeu  and 
Le  Vent.  I  devoted  myself  to  the  restoration  of 
the  '  Maison  des  Boulangers,'  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  Grande  Place,  Brussels,  and  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  the  commemorative  plaque  in  con- 
nection with  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
house  in  the  Grande  Place.  This  plaque,  which 
the  artists  dedicated  to  M.  Charles  Buls,  the 
burgomaster,  is  incrusted  in  the  wall  of  one  of 
the  houses  in  the  Rue  Charles  Buls,  facing  the 
Hotel  de  Ville." 

In  1902  appeared  Les  Saurs  de  l Illusion,  the 
fruit  of  several  years  of  labour,  and,  so  far,  the 
young  artist's  most  important  work.  This  group 
of  three  young  women,  of  rather  more  than 
life  size,  symbolises  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the 
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Victoy  Rousseau,  Sculptor 


Future.       The  figures  are   seated,  and  are  united 
in  a  most  harmonious  movement. 

"  The  eldest  of  the  three "  (writes  M.  Lam- 
botte),  "suffering  already  from  the  realities  of  life, 
takes  refuge  in  the  sadness  of  her  deception.  Full 
of  bitterness,  and  living  again  in  an  irrecoverable 
past,  she  bends  forward,  motionless,  with  all  the 
scorn  of  her  useless  strength,  and,  nobly  resigned, 
is  the  incarnation  of  the  contemplative  life.  The 
second  woman  is  represented  in  an  instantaneous 
gesture  :  leaning  towards  her  younger  companion, 
she  counsels  an  active  life ;  but  the  maiden  with 
eyes  closed  to  the  external  world  remains  wrapped 
in  her  inviolate  dreaming.  The  whole  future,  in 
all  its  force,  lies  beneath  her  smooth  brow,  her  fair 
illusions  are  not  yet  vanished,  the  brutalite  of  the 
present,  no  less  than  the  rancour  of  the  past,  has 
no  effect  upon  her  hopes;  This  work  combines 
with  beauty  of  imagination  a  perfection  which  is 
quite  astonishing.  The  accuracy  of  proportions, 
the  nobility  of  gesture,  the  aristocracy  of  the  types, 
the  harmony  and  the  amplitude  of  the  grouping, 
together  with  the  technical  knowledge  shown  in 
the  realisation,  combine  to  make  up  an  ensemble 
the  charm  of  which  is  undeniable." 

No  less  remarkable  than  his  imaginative  works, 
the  portraits — and  they  are  many — already  pro- 
duced by  Victor  Rousseau, 
proclaim  the  deep  and  virile 
nature  of  his  marvellous 
talent.  Without  exception 
these  portraits  reveal  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere 
superficial  and  passing 
aspect ;  they  form — it  has 
been  well  said — "  plastic 
interpretation  of  brains  and 
temperaments,  and  they 
have  a  generalised  but 
definite  resemblance  which 
counts  for  much  more  than 
mechanical  observation." 

One  of  his  first  successes 
was  the  truly  masterly  bust 
he  did  of  Madame  Fran- 
5oise  Rousseau — "the com- 
panion with  the  great  heart 
and  the  lofty  mind,  who 
sustains  and  aids  the  artist's 
efforts  with  admirable  con- 
science." 

In  his  busts  of  children 
the    subtle     sculptor     has 
taken  a  pleasure,  one  may 
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say,  in  following  the  complex  modelling  of  these 
faces,  with  their  outlines  at  once  so  precise  and  so 
indefinite.  In  his  busts  of  women  he  has  gladly 
emphasised  the  delicacy  of  the  features  and  the 
suppleness  of  their  movements,  always  displaying 
proof  of  a  most  personal  method  of  interpretation. 
If,  for  instance,  the  small  bust  of  Madame  de 
Gerlache  in  terra  cotta  and  onyx,  in  its  mode  of  pre- 
sentation, recalls  the  French  art  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  assert  that 
it  brings  back  the  memory  of  any  particular  work 
of  that  period. 

The  same  with  a  little  bust  of  a  young  girl,  in- 
tended to  form  part  of  a  decorative  ensemble  in  the 
style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  It  is  so  in- 
geniously composed  in  all  its  parts  that  it  never 
brings  to  the  mind  any  suggestion  of  copying  or  of 
imitation. 

In  the  reproduction  of  the  bust  of  Mile.  S.  now 
given  (p.  108),  one  sees  with  what  pleasure  the 
artist  has  displayed  in  definite  fashion  the  curious 
beauty  of  this  young  girl,  the  strange  charm  of  her 
ingenuous  features,  the  suppleness  of  the  graceful 
curve  of  her  neck. 

But  it  is  m  the  very  fine  bust  of  Constantin 
Meunier,  also  reproduced  here,  that  the  young 
sculptor  has  risen  to  the  greatest  height.     Meunier 
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"  LES   adolescents" 


BY   VICTOR    ROUSSEAU 


is  indeed  here,  and;  for  ever,  the  good  and  great 
artist  who  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Here  is  his  face,  infinitely  "  respectable,"'  with  his 
brow  all  wrinkled  by  the  effort  of  thought  and  the 
weight  of  care,  with  the  pale  eyes  so  kind  and  so 
firm  in  their  gaze,  the  strong  lips,  whence  came 
the  slow,  soft  speech,  the  broad  shoulders  sunken 
with  the  burden  of  toil  and  of  existence.  Indeed, 
artist  and  model  were  worthy  the  one  of  the  other. 
At  the  same  time — as  M.  Lambotte  has  most 
judiciously  remarked— the  works  most  character- 
istic of  Victor  Rousseau's  talent — one  might  even 
say  of  his  manner — are  those  of  small  dimensions, 
and  generally  executed  in  bronze  ;  they  are  ren- 
dered infinitely  precious  by  the  refinement  and  the 
precision  of  their  execution.  These  works,  which 
form  a  numerous  and  very  varied  series,  seem  all 
akin,  by  reason  of  the  artist's  constant  care  to 
achieve  a  definite  composition,  a  consecutive  form, 
a  suppleness  of  line  and  a  facture  at  once  minute 
and  broad  of  faces  and  extremities.  One  may 
discover  therein  also  a  certain  predilection  for  two 
very  special  types— a  young  man  of  supreme  grace 


of  proportions  and  movements,  and  young  girl, 
of  ingenuous  grace  and  charm. 

The  Coupe  des  Voluptes  is  perhaps  the  marvel 
among  this  series  of  little  marvels,  which  includes — 
to  name  but  a  few —  Vers  la  Vie  (Brussels  Gallery), 
Les  CurieuseSy  Sous  les  E/oiks,  La  Femme  an 
Chapeau,  and  L hti'. 

By  way  of  concluding  this  short  notice  one  can- 
not do  better  than  again  borrow  from  W.  Lambotte, 
and  employ  the  terms  in  which  he  himself  sums 
up  his  subject:  "Victor  Rousseau  constitutes  an 
individuality  clearly  characterised.  Like  Rodin, 
and  like  Lambeaux,  but  in  another  way  and  with 
his  own  means,  a  form  restrained  and  everywhere 
definite,  with  no  concession  to  the  unexpected, 
the  incomplete,  he  realises  masterpieces  of  pal- 
pitating life,  of  dreamy  intellectuality.  He  in  his 
turn  ranks  among  the  masters  of  our  marvellous 
present  school  of  sculpture  :  he  is  himself,  and 
indeed  one  of  us,  despite  hi.s  clear  conciseness  and 
his  conception  of  a  sober  beauty."  F.  K. 

(  Two  further  illustrations  to  this  article  are  givtii  on  the 
next  page. ) 
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OME  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  THE  POTTERY  WARE  OF 
THE  MARTIN  BROTHERS. 


We  have  on  several  occasions  drawn  the  attention 
of  readers  of  The  Studio  to  certain  features  in 
the  pottery  of  Japan  which  are  usually  ignored  by 
students  of  ceramic  art,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  display  evidences  of  the  most  skilled  crafts- 
manship. The  idea  that  art  is  only  e.xhibited  in 
pottery  when  it  is  covered  with  painted  ornament 
is  still  very  firmly  impressed  in  the  minds  of  many 
people,  who  would  deny  all  resthetic  qualities  of 
the  potter's  craft  which  do  not  show  the  painter's 
craftsmanship  and  skill.     In  saying  this,  it  must  not 


FIG.   I.       "slip"    decoration 

be  thought  that  we  underrate  the  painter's  beautiful 
art  when  applied  to  the  decoration  of  porcelain  or 
earthenware ;  our  preferences  are,  however,  for 
those  features  which  are  essentially  characteristic 
of  the  potter's  craft— the  manipulation  of  clays  of 
varied  texture  and  of  coloured  glazes,  and  of  such 
decorative  treatment  as  essentially  belongs  to  the 
potter's  art,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of 
other  crafts.  The  work  of  the  old  Japanese  potters 
is  particularly  rich  in  these  qualities.  Kenzan, 
Ninsei,  Rokubei,  and  many  others  produced  wares 
which  were  full  of  individuality,  and  displayed 
the  intimate  and  extensive  knowledge  which  they 
possessed    of   their  craft,    and    an    esthetic   per- 


FIG.  2.      INCISED   DECORATIO.N 

ception    which    is    too    often    lacking    in    modern 
European  and  American  productions. 

Indeed,  it  is  rarely  that  the  separate  achievements 
of  any  Western  potter  contain  evidence  of  such 
comprehension  and  skill  as  may  be  found  in  those 
of  the  Far  East.  Yet,  it  may  gratefully  be  admitted 
that  there  have  been  a  few  workers  in  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  who,  in  recent  years,  have 
taken  some  delight  in  developing  the  true  qualities 
of  their  craft,  and  have  given  to  each  object  which 
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has  come  from  tlielr  hands  a  distinction  not  to 
be  found  in  the  general  mass  of  contemporary 
ceramic  work.  Among  the  honoured  names  of 
such  craftsmen  those  of  the  Martin  Brothers,  of 
London,  are  especially  worthy  of  distinction.  P"or 
many  years  past  these  artists  have  produced  from 
year  to  year  a  few  objects,  which  have  been  for 
the  most  part  eagerly  sought  for  by  collectors  and 
others.  Much  of  their  early  work  depended  for 
its  main  interest  on  the  incised  decoration  of  birds, 


examined  with  advantage  from  two  points  of 
view — one  in  relation  to  the  technical  qualities 
of  their  production,  the  other  to  the  characteristics 
of  their  ornament.     Of  their  technical  qualities  it 


FIG.  4.      MODELLED    AND    INCISED    DECORATION 

fish  or  flowers  with  which  it  was  enriched.  But 
during  the  last  few  years  they  have  materially 
broadened  their  point  of  view,  and  have  sought  after 
and  obtained  many  original  modes  of  expression 
which  lend  to  their  productions  a  charm  which, 
without  being  in  any  way  imitative,  recalls  the 
work  of  the  old  potters  of  Japan.  We  shall  pur- 
posely confine  our  remarks  to  these  later  features 
of  their  work,  as  we  consider  them  to  be  of  especial 
interest  at  this  time. 

The   few   examples  we   now    illustrate    may  be 
no 
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may  be  remarked  that  the  earths  employed, 
while  varied  in  character,  are  uniformly 
dense  in  consistency  and  of  excellent 
quality.  The  decoration  is  usually  obtained 
by  the  use  of  "slip,"  either  incised  in  the 
Misliima  style  of  Japan,  or  applied  to  the 
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.surface  with  ;i  lirush.  Salt  gla/c 
in  connection  with  coloured 
enamels  is  judiciously  employed, 
and  the  makers  have  been  es- 
pecially successful  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  very  fnie  dullish 
black,  which  has  all  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  best  Chinese 
prototypes.  The  quaint  and 
irregular  shapes  given  to  the 
various  objects  are  unconmion 
without  being  bizarre.  The 
decoration  is,  for  the  most  part, 
intimately  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  the  object,  and 
not,  as  it  were,  an  afterthought. 
In  this  respect  their  later  work 
differs  materially  from  some  of 
their  earlier,  and  is  proportion- 
ately the  more  commendable. 

When    Nature    decorates    her 

own  productions,  such  as  an  egg, 

a  shell,  a  flower  or  a  fruit,  she 

does  not  reproduce  the  forms  of  other  natural  objects.     She 

does  not  paint  a  lily  on  an  egg,  a  bird  on  a  shell,  a  fish 

on  a  flower,  or  the  portrait  of  a   man    on  a  fruit.       Each 


FIG.  7. 
DECORATION 


FIG.  9.       I.N'CISBU   DECORATION 

and  in  doing  so  have  borrowed  many  ideas 
from  eggs  and  shells  and  other  natural 
forms,  not  in  strict  imitation,  but  as 
suggestions  for  suitable  ornament.  For 
example,  the  "slip"  decoration  on   Fig.  i. 


FIG.  8.      MODELLED    DECORATION 


one  of  these  objects  has  a  simple  type  of  decoration  of  probably 
more  or  less  use  to  its  existence,  or  it  may  be  the  outcome  of  form 
and  growth. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that   the    Martin  Brothers,    consciously   or 
unconsciously,  have  endeavoured  to  follow  these  precepts  of  Nature, 
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FIGS.  II    TO    i6.      MARTIN    POTTERY 
INCISED     (MISIIIMA)     DECORATION 


Martin    Potferv 


without  being  a  co[)y  of  the  markings  upon  a  melon, 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  suggested  by  them  ;  that  of 
Fig.  2 — an  excellent  one  to  bring  out  the  "  broken  " 
colour  of  running  glazes — might  have  resulted  from 
the  appearance  of  a  corn-cob,  from  which  the  grain 
has  been  extracted.  Figs.  3,  4,  5  and  6  have 
characteristics  of  surface,  form  or  decoration,  which 
remind  one  of  certain  sea-shells  or  sea-weed ; 
Fig.  7  displays  the  net-like  structure  of  certain 
organisms  ;  Fig.  8  has  a  texture  not  unlike  that 
of  a  cabbage ;  Fig.  9,  the  skin  of  a  wild  animal ; 
while  Fig.  10  simulates  in  its  colour  and  texture 
an   egg.     To  have  imitated  exactly  such    objects 


cle\i(c  apparently  selected  with  the  same  object  in 
view.     Figs.  3  and  4,  with  liieir  shell-like  qualities 


FIG.    17.       MODELLED   AND    INCISED    DECORATION 

would  have  been  inappropriate  and  inartistic  :  but 
to  have  allowed  them  to  suggest  a  scheme  of  orna- 
mentation adapted  to  the  technical  requirements 
and  qualities  of  the  material  is  entirely  permissible. 
The  striations  on  Fig.  i  follow  and  accentuate 
the  form  of  the  vase,  breaking  up  the  surface  into 
pleasant  irregularity,  and  display  the  coloured 
enamel  to  great  advantage.    Fig.  2  is  simply  another 


FIG.   19.      MODELLED    AND    INCISED    DECORATION 

of  surface,  are  admirable  examples  of  the  clever 
manipulation  of  glazes — Fig.  4  being,  indeed,  a 
clief  d'xuvre  of  the  potter's  art — alike  perfect  in 
potting  and  glazing.  The  striations  in  the  panels 
are  incised  and  not  painted. 


FIG.    iS.       MODELLED    DECORATION 


FIG.  20.      MODELLED   AM)    INCISED    DECORATION 

Incised  pattern  filled  in  with  paste  of  a  different 
colour  to  the  body  of  the  ware,  which  we  have 
referred  to  as  Mishima,  was  a  favourite  method 
of  decoration  of  the  old  Corean  and  Japanese 
l»tters.  It  is  a  class  of  ornamentation  which  can 
only  be  produced  by  the  potter  himself,  as  it  must 
be  completed  while  the  clay  is  in  a  damp  state, 
before  it  is  fired.  It  is  one  which  has  been  some- 
what neglected   in   Europe.     In  recent   years  the 
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FIGS.  21  TO  26.  MARTIN  POTTERY 
MODELLED,  INCISED,  AND  "SLIP" 
DECORATION 


Isabel  I e    Dods- 1  l^i titers 


Dutch  potters  have  practised  it  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  no  work  has  been  produced  in  the  AV'est  of  this 
character  to  compare  in  excellence  with  that  of  the 
\'atsushiro  potters.  Figs,  ii  to  i6  are  t\|)rs  of 
this  class  made  by  the  Martin  Brothers,  antl  the\' 
have  the  merit  of  being  quite  original  in  conce])tion. 
The  other  examples  here  illustrated  are  selected  to 
show  a  few  more  of  the  many  varieties  of  form  and 
treatment,  and  help  to  display  the  makers'  power  of 
invention  and  diversity  of  treatment. 

One  is  apt,  without  careful  examination,  to  fail 
to  give  full  credit  to  the  potter  for  the  laborious 
and  skilful  manipulation  necessary  to  the  successful 
production  of  Mishima  decoration.  The  Martin 
Brothers  have  been  singularly  happy  in  their 
efforts  in  this  direction,  and  their  departure  in 
style  from  all  previous  examples  is  most  com- 
mendable. This  inlaid  work  is  open  to  numerous 
variations  and  developments,  and  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  them  in  future  years  to  repeat  their 
earlier  successes.  And  of  this  there  need  be  no 
fear,  if  they  continue  to  work  upon  the  admirable 
lines  they  have  hitherto  followed. 


The  Martins  have  an  excellent  plan  of  incising 
in  the  foot  or  back  of  each  piece  their  name  and 
the  date  of  its  production.  One  may  thus  trace 
i1k-  special  successes  of  each  year,  and  all  spurious 
imitations  may  be  readily  detected.  By  the  avoid- 
ance of  imitation  and  repetition,  and  by  the  faculty 
of  invention  and  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of 
his  craft,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  potter  should 
not  in  the  future,  as  he  has  done  upon  rare 
occasions  in  the  past,  rise  to  the  greatest  distinction 
as  an  artist,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
Martin  Brothers  are  on  the  right  road  to  such 
an  eminence. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Artificers'  Guild, 
Maddox  Street,  London,  for  their  permission  to 
illustrate  the  examples  reproduced  in  Figs,  i,  2,  16, 
24  and  26  from  their  varied  collection. 
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HE  PAINTINGS  AND  PASTELS 
OF  ISOBELLE  DODS-WITHERS. 


Artists  in  this  decade  have  lived  in  fear 
of   the    word    picturesque — but    there    is   a    new 
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picturesque  of  which  the  art  of  Mrs.  Dods-^\■ithers 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  We  cannot  think  of 
another  artist  who  has  dwelt  with  so  much  affection 
upon  the  subject  of  lonely  and  impressive  build- 
ings, unless  we  recall  those  terribly  lonely-looking 
chateaux  which  Victor  Hugo  used  to  draw  with  his 
pen  in  the  moments  when  that  vivid  pen  was  not 
writing.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  theatrical  and  so  very 
difficult  to  lift  the  few  sweeping  main  lines  which 
give  the  grandeur  of  these  scenes  into  the  border- 
lines of  a  canvas  in  a  manner  that  is  beautiful  and 
impressive  ;  this  Mrs.  Dods-Withers  succeeds  in 
doing,  for  one  of  her  gifts  is  the  selection  of  the 
point  of  view  which  can 
give  her  the  most  impres- 
sive aspect  of  her  subject. 
Art  of  the  pompous  kind  is 
always  marching  through 
our  exhibitions,  but  the 
light  of  "the  true  romance" 
is  only  glinting  here  and 
there. 

The  charm  of  Mrs. 
Dods-Withers'  work  is  that 
it  seems  inspired  by  the 
historic  associations  of 
those  places  she  depicts. 
Nearly  all  her  canvases 
are  left  empty  of  figures, 
that  we  may  people  them 
from  our  own  thoughts. 
She  prompts  our  imagina- 
tion with  her  manner  of 
presenting  her  subject : 
heavy  while  clouds  em- 
battling the  sky  above  the 
hauteur  of  a  castle  wall 
which  has  remained  to  an 
age  that  has  forgotten 
how  to  fashion  such  archi- 
tecture. It  was  when  the 
armed  knights  came  out 
of  the  gates  of  the.se  places 
for  the  last  time  that 
Romance  entered  in  and 
made  her  dwelling.  Of 
stirring  mediaeval  times 
there  is  a  whisper  in  the 
trees  which  stand  as  sen- 
tinels, whilst  the  many 
houses  for  the  tourist 
advance  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  where  these 
ancient  houses  still 
ii6 


parade    forlornly  and    reproachfully    their    ancient 
beauty. 

If  thus  lightly  we  have  sketched  her  motives,  it 
is  because  they  are  so  completely  revealed  in  her 
craft,  and  the  craftsmanship  of  a  true  artist  is 
always  so  personal  a  matter  that  it  is  not  to  be 
analysed.  Craftsmanship  which  is  not  subordinated 
to  subject,  but  which  goes  through  its  tricks  prettily 
without  losing  itself  in  some  personal  aim,  is  not 
to  be  very  highly  considered.  The  technique  of 
Mrs.  Dods-Withers  is  unaggressive,  it  loses  itself  in 
the  subject  —  but  though  her  art  is  often  very 
dreamy,  it  is  never  unreal.     Truth  of  shape  in  the 
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masses  which  tlic  Hues  of  her  rompositiun  dcl'ini", 
and  truth  of  tcme,  hcl])  her  art  in  its  persuasi\e 
statement  of  how  fair  this  world  is  in  certain  places. 
'I'he  simplification  of  masses  of  form  which  is  an 
instinct  with  her,  gives  significance  to  those  few 
things  which  she  elects  to  emphasise  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  complicated  scene  on  canvas.  She 
is  drawn  to  trees  of  a  certain  formation,  represent- 
ing them  as  many  times  as  possible,  as  if  to  say 
over  again  to  every  friend  her  art  makes  for  her 
how  much  the  beauty  of  their  shape  has  given  her 
pleasure.  Such  affection  for  some  particular  shapes 
in  nature,  a  preference  for  them  over  other  shapes, 
belongs  to  ever)one.  They  are  fortunate  who 
identify  their  preferences  with  those  of  this  artist, 
for  whatever  she  feels  she  expresses  with  that  cer- 
tainty which  conveys  to  her  art  the  rare  quality 
which  is  known  as  charm.  Some  day  all  her 
canvases  will  be  separated  from  each  other,  if  they 
are  not  so  already  ;  various  purchasers  of  her  works 
will  have  carried  them  off  in  different  directions. 


so  it  is  comforting  to  reflect  that  certain  notes 
which  she  can  strike  with  a  magic  that  gives  them 
so  much  meaning  have  been  struck  by  her  many 
times,  her  real  feeling  for  a  few  things  insuring 
with  every  repetition  of  them  spontaneity  and 
grace.  The  quality  of  Mrs.  1  )ods-Withers'  tech- 
nique is  of  that  refinement  that  adds  to  the  poetry 
of  her  subject. 

As  happens  with  only  the  few,  Mrs.  Dods- 
\Vithers  seemed  Minerva-like  to  come  equipi)ed 
as  an  artist  to  our  exhibitions,  without  undergoing 
training,  with  the  exception  of  some  short  study 
under  Mr.  Alexander  Roche,  R.S.A.,  and  the  late 
Miss  Christina  Ross,  R.S.W.,  of  Edinburgh. 
Recognising  her  individuality,  both  these  teachers 
quickly  let  her  take  her  own  way.  But  not  at  first 
apparently  did  the  artist  realise  the  measure  of  her 
gifts.  It  remained  for  others  to  appreciate  them  ; 
and  only  during  the  last  five  years  has  she  taken 
her  art  seriously.  During  that  time  success  has 
not  lagged.     Lately  the  Museum  of  Diisseldorf  has 
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bought  her  picture  The  White  House  by  the  River, 
after  its  exhibition  with  the  International  Society 
of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers,  in  London. 
The  artist  is  at  present  holding  a  small  exhibition 
of  her  pictures  and  sketches  at  the  Lyceum  Club, 
while  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Twenty- 
Five  Painters,  which  is  at  present  being  held  in 
London  (and  to  which  an  article  is  devoted  in 
this  number),  her  picture  Gerona  is  an  important 
feature.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Pastel  Society, 
and  it  is  at  the  exhibitions  of  this  society  that 
one  meets  with  a  most  delightful  phase  of  her 
art,  such  as  our  coloured  reproduction  represents, 
in  which  her  delicate  low-toned  colour  and  appre- 
ciation of  pastel  quality  give  us  a  result  eminently 
sympathetic. 

Hitherto  Mrs.  I  )ods-Withers  has  out  of  love  for 
one  kind  of  landscape,  rendered  it  so  well ;  but 
the  world  is  wide,  and  though  the  brief  period 
during  which  she  has  painted  for  exhibition  could 


not  possibly  have  enabled  her  to  cover  a  wider 
field  with  such  important  results,  these  results 
teach  us  to  anticipate  many  things  for  the  future, 
when,  roaming  further,  her  romantic  vision  makes 
conquests  in  other  fields.  Only  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  subjects  such  as  those  illustrated  with  this 
article  will  still  receive  interpretation  through  her 
brush,  otherwise  regret  would  follow  the  ending  of 
such  a  fascinating  chapter. 

The  uld-fashioned  painters,  who  were  deliberately 
picturesque,  spoke  of  putting  "life"  into  their 
pictures  by  the  introduction  of  a  human  figure. 
It  remains  for  so  truly  modern  an  artist  as  Mrs. 
Dods-Withers,  painting  for  the  responsive  imagina- 
tion of  the  sensitive  modern  public,  to  content  her- 
self with  the  life  which  belongs  to  any  place  in 
which  human  history  has  once  been  made.  Her 
colour  and  form,  as  we  have  indicated,  are  con- 
trolled by  the  spirit  in  which  she  works.  With  an 
almost  topographical,  regard  for  reality  in  choosing 
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her  subjects,  she  yet  always  escapes  that  realism  of 
mud  and  mortar  which  is  almost  the  only  rendering 
that  we  see  of  these  historic  walls.  Perhaps  in 
this  all  too  short  article  we  have  been  able  to  cite 
more  than  one  reason  why  this  art  has  immediately 
called  attention  to  itself,  and  to  a  certain  type  of 
mind  makes  special  appeal.  T.  Oldforh. 
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ECENT    DESIGNS    IN    DOMES- 
TIC  ARCHITECTURE. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  British  Colonial 
Society  of  Artists  and  an  influential  body  of  Colonial 
guarantors,  an  important  exhibition  of  works  by 
British  artists  is  to  be  held  in  Melbourne  during 
the  months  of  March,  April  and  May  of  next  year. 
The  society  was  inaugurated  by  a  few  well-known 
painters  in  1886,  under  the  title  of  "The  Anglo- 
Australian  Society  of 
Artists,"  for  the  purpose 
of  organising  exhibitions 
of  pictures,  both  for  sale 
and  for  educational  pur- 
poses, in  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  successful 
exhibitions  were  held  in 
1889,  1890-1  and  1891-2, 
but  that  held  in  1S93, 
the  disastrous  year  of 
panic  and  bank  failures, 
proved  a  heavy  loss  to 
the  guarantors.  The 
exhibition  about  to  take 
place  is  the  first  promoted 
by  the  society  (which 
received  its  present  title 
in  1904)  since  that  time, 
and  will  comprise  three 
sections,  viz.  :  —  a  cor- 
porate exhibit  of  works 
by  members  of  the 
society ;  a  specially  in- 
vited section  of  notable 
pictures  ;  and  a  small 
British  loan  section,  in- 
cluding already  pro- 
mised works  by  ^Vatts, 
Sargent,  Millais,  Burne- 
Jones  and  other  painters 
of  eminence.  Mr.  Joshua 
Lake,  M.A.,  who  acted  as 
managing  director  for  the 
colonial  guarantors  in 
connection  with  the 
earlier  exhibitions,  is 
again  acting  in  the  same 
capacity. 
122 


Last  month  we  reproduced  various 
architectural  designs  which  had  been  on  view  at 
this  year's  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  and  we  now 
have  pleasure  in  reproducing  some  interesting 
designs  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Mallows,  F.R.LB.A.,  which 
a  so  figured  on  the  walls  of  the  Architectural  Room 
at  the  Academy.  The  first  four  illustrations  are 
from  drawings  of  Tirley  Court,  a  house  now  being 
built  at  Tirley,  near  Tarporley  in  Cheshire.  It  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  what  is  probably  one  of  the 
finest  sites  in  that  county,  being  on  the  southern 
side  of  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  Cheshire,  affording 
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magnificent  views  from  the  principal  fronts  and 
gardens  over  a  beautiful  valley  which  has  the 
Welsh  hills  as  a  distant  background.  The  drawings 
reproduced  illustrate  only  a  portion  of  the  general 
scheme  of  house,  garden,  stables,  double  cottages, 
and  lodges,  all  of  which 
are  now  being  carried  out 
rom  Mr.  Mallows' designs 
and  under  his  supervision. 
The  materials  which  are 
being  used  are  Hollington 
stone  and  rough-cast  for 
the  walls,  and  Yorkshire 
graded  stone  slabs  for  the 
roofs  as  indicated  on  the 
drawings.  All  the  win- 
dows with  their  muUions 
are  of  Hollington  stone, 
except  those  under  the 
cloister  walks,  which  are 
of  English  oak.  English 
oak  will  also  be  used  for 
the  internal  joinery  and 
for  floors  to  the  principal 
rooms.  Elsewhere  the 
floors  will  be  of  American 
maple,  and  the  joinery  of 
Canary  white  wood,  which 
in  time  tones  to  varying 
shades  of  brown  with  very 
delightful  effects.  The 
design  of  the  gardens,  a 
portion  of  which  only  is 
indicated  on  the  outline 
plan,  has  received  parti- 
cular care  and  attention 
both  from  the  owner,  Mr. 
Leesmith,  who  has  already 


made  many  successful 
efforts  in  that  direction 
elsewhere,  and  from  the 
architect.  The  cottages, 
lodges,  and  stables  form- 
ing part  of  the  general 
scheme,  follow  the  general 
character  of  the  house  and 
are  built  of  the  same 
materials. 

The  other  design  by 
Mr.  Mallows  here  repro- 
duced, namely,  that  for 
a  water  -  garden,  tennis 
court,  pergola,  etc.,  is 
a  detail  from  a  general 
scheme  for  a  large  house  and  garden  for  her  Grace 
the  Duchess-Dowager  of  Sutherland,  proposed  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Warren  Estate  at  Crowborough. 
Our  next  illustrations  are  those  of  a  house  at 
Knutsford,  of  which  Mr.  Percy  Worthington,  M.A., 
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is  the  architect.     Apropos  of  this  house  our  Man- 
chester correspondent  writes: — "In  '  Woodgarth  ' 
the  architect,  aided  by  the  practical  artistic  appre- 
ciation of  his  client,   Mr.   Wragge,  has   produced 
what  will  rank  as  one  of  the  beautiful  homes  of 
England.     Lying  off  the  beaten  tract  in  the  heart 
of  a  silver  birch  and  pine  copse,  and  approached 
through  a  circular-topped  oak  gateway,  the  house, 
being  L-shaped,  seems  like  two  out-held  arms,  the 
main  door  and  vestibule  filling  the  centre  angle  ; 
on  the  left  the  loft,  stabling,  kitchen  and  servants' 
rooms ;  on  the  right  the  hall,  dining,  study,  billiard 
and    overhead    bedrooms.      The    roof,  of    many- 
coloured  stone  slabs,  makes  a  delightful  scheme, 
from  which  the  rain-water  heads  and  down  pipes 
form,  practically  and  artistically,  a  strap-like  part 
of    the     exterior    decoration    in    oak,    alternately 
checked  in  black  and  white.     At   the   back   one 
empties    into    a    green 
barrel,  forming  a  unique 
contrast  with  the  side  of 
the  yard  arch,  the  plain 
upper  portion  of  the  wall 
relieved   by  the   careful 
arrangement   of   a   sun- 
dial above  the  keystone. 
From    the    top   of    the 
steps  on  the  left,  leading 
up  to  the  back  entrance, 
a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
wild   woodland,   in   har- 
mony with  which  is  the  i 
pergola  at  the  lawn  end, 
where,  as  in  the  adjacent 
copse,      the      feathered 
songsters  can  build  and 
rest  in  peace.   The  wood- 
work of  the  hall  (see  page 
1 28)  is  dull  oak  panelled, 
finished  by  slight  mould- 
ing, in  line  with  the  door 
tops,  and  above  a  frieze 
of    white    plaster ;     the 
ceiling     of     the     same 
material,  relieved  by  an 
elliptical    mould,    inter- 
sected in  four  by  excel- 
lently   modelled  cherub 
heads.      The    chimney- 
piece  is  in   harmonious 
stone,  forming  a  frame- 
work for  the   delicately 
coloured     side  -  tiles    in 
green,     pale    rose    and 
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orange,  and  a  plain,  self-coloured  background  for 
the  quaintly  squared  grate.  The  rugs  and  carpet- 
ing are  in  keeping  with  the  tile  colouring,  and 
the  dark  oak  furniture  of  old  English  design 
selected  with  much  thoughtfulness.  A  lighter 
note  is  struck  in  the  dining  and  breakfast-room 
(page  129),  with  its  beamed  ceiling,  white  plaster 
walls,  green  casement  curtains,  and  the  richly 
designed  beaten  brass  canopy,  the  silver  grey  strip 
marble  border  and  cream  tiles.  The  furniture, 
which  is  made  of  deep-toned  mahogany,  and  con- 
sists only  of  such  pieces  as  are  of  use  and  in 
unity  with  the  entire  surroundings,  completes  a 
room  of  new  life  and  peaceful  association.  In 
the  study  the  same  quiet  restraint  is  carried  out. 
In  the  billiard  room  (see  illustration  on  page  129) 
comfort  and  freedom  constitute  the  pervading 
melody.      The    walls    are    oak    panelled    to   the 
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ceiling,  and  the  constructional  beams  are  left 
bare.  A  log  fire  blazes  under  a  wrought-iron 
canopy,  and  the  flames  flicker  round  the  large 
square  green  tiles  which  line  the  recess  and  reflect 
both  light  and  warmth  ;  the  hearth  itself  is  of 
unglazed  red  brick,  set 
under  an  archway  of  grey 
stone,  surmounted  by  a 
projecting  overmantel 
decoration  of  alcoved 
figures.  The  uncarpeted 
oak  stairway  leads  hence 
along  a  corridor  of  white 
plaster,  strapped  alter- 
nately by  the  natural 
finished  woodwork,  where 
each  unpolished  white 
door  and  black  homely 
latch  admits  to  the  bed- 
rooms, in  which  the  same 
prevailing  dignity,  thought- 
ful furniture  and  un- 
affected decoration  are  in 
evidence.  Throughout 
the  house,  in  fact,  this 
thoughtfulness  of  design 
and  excellence  of  work- 
manship   are   everywhere 


noticeable.  It  is  a  home,  too,  where  the  servants 
are  considered  human,  and  as  much  interest 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  decoration  and  comfort 
of  their  sitting  and  bedrooms  as  is  bestowed  upon 
those  of  its  owners.'' 
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TJie   Society   of   Tivcnty-F'n'e   Painters 


HE  THIRD  EXHIBITION  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  TWENTY- 
FIVE    PAINTERS. 


The  exhibition  of  the  "Twenty-five"  at  Messrs. 
Marchant's  Goupil  Gallery  starts  the  important 
exhibitions  of  the  season,  and  it  marks  the  return 
of  some  well-known  artists  to  town.  The  clock- 
work of  the  exhibition  season  in  London  to  some 
extent  regulates  the  coming  and  going  of  artists, 
and  in  the  case  of  an  exhibition  held  close  upon 
their  return  to  London  there  must  be  something 
different  in  its  nature  from  exhibitions  towards 
which  painters  work  through  the  long  dark  days  of 
winter  in  their  London  studios,  separated  some- 
times by  many  months  from  direct  intimacy  with 
nature,  whose  promptings  come  in  a  very  thin 
voice  by  the  exhibitions  of  the  spring. 

A  society  such  as  the 
"Twenty-five"  is  not  with- 
out significance  in  the 
politics  of  current  art.  In 
its  formation  one  may 
look  for  something  more 
than  the  mere  agreement 
of  twenty-five  individual 
painters  to  exhibit  together 
—  one  looks  for  some- 
thing they  have  in  com- 
mon, though  the  group 
comprises  painters  with 
quite  dissimilar  motives 
and  styles.  An  examina- 
tion individually  of  the 
aims  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, as  apparent  from 
their  work,  was  attempted 
last  year  in  these  pages 
when  noticing  their 
second  exhibition.  In 
dealing  with  the  subject 
then  our  consideration 
was  very  largely  given  to 
the  figure-subject  painters, 
and  it  were  well  perhaps 
on  this  occasion  to  devote 
most  of  our  space  to  the 
landscape  side  of  their 
exhibition. 

Last  year  we  noted  that 
the  landscape  painters 
who  exhibited  had,  for 
the  most  part,  this  trait 
in  common,  a  regard  for 
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the  elegancies  of  picture-making  which  the  first 
impressionists  so  roughly  set  aside ;  yet  on  this 
occasion  they  show  themselves  distinctly  "  on 
the  side  of  the  angels" — of  light,  let  us  add. 
They  are  all  impressionists,  meeting  Nature  out- 
side the  ancient  landscape  garden  from  which 
impressionism  was  the  gate.  Our  illustrations  will 
emphasise  our  meaning.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
in  all  the  work  a  high  regard  for  the  great  tradition 
of  composition,  which  the  extreme  impressionists 
ignored,  or,  at  all  events,  defined  in  such  a  way 
that  anything  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  could 
be  pictured  within  the  limits  of  a  canvas  was 
considered  comf'osition. 

Whether  this  idea  of  how  to  make  a  picture  was 
brought  to  birth  with  the  advent  of  the  camera,  or 
whether  the  camera  has  since  come  fully  into  play 
and  partly  killed  it,  no  one  can  say — but  of  this 
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"  fowls" 

snapshotting  from  the  colour-box  there  is  hardly  a 
trace  in  the  exhibition  of  which  we  write.     On  the 
other  hand    we  have  such  work  as   Mr.  Hughes 
Stanton's  and  Mr.   Russell's,  with  that  quality  of 
emotion  which   has  always  belonged    to    English 
landscape — the  emotion  which  has  quickly  tired  of 
those  intellectualities  of  impressionism  which  suited 
the   colder   genius  of  France.     Uncertain  clouds 
drifting  over  open   country  in   conflict  with    the 
sunlight  —  such      moods 
in     nature     have     always 
seemed  subtly  responsive 
to    human    feeling ;    and 
in  the  rendering  of  such 
an  effect  upon  his  canvas 
Mr.  Hughes  Stanton  has, 
by  "lyrical  facility,"  anti- 
cipated in   his  result   the 
coldest  arithmetic  of  tones. 
But  then,  as  a  landscape 
artist  Mr.  Hughes  Stanton 
has  not  many  rivals. 

Somehow  when  modern 
work  departs  from  the  con- 
sciously scientific  attitude 
towards  nature,  or  from  its 
opposite,  that  pretty,  super- 
ficial imitation  of  nature 
which  bulks  all  too  largely 
in  every  exhibition,  we  are 
left  with  an  art  which  takes 
romantic  shape,  as  the  will 
of  its  composer    builds  it  "  the  riverside— evening  ' 


to  suit  his  mood.  Where 
his  mood  is  not  sincere 
and  cannot  sustain  itself, 
we  get  perhaps  the  most 
objectionable  shape  of 
landscape  art,  that  empty 
formalism,  in  the  escape 
from  which  the  past  excit- 
ing history  of  modern 
landscape  painting  has 
been  written.  The  best 
landscapes  in  this  exhibi- 
tion are  romantically  com- 
posed ;  soon  a  circle  will 
be  completed,  and  land- 
scape art  will  unreservedly 
acknowledge  the  tradi- 
tions of  pre-Turner  days. 
But  in  again  taking  up 
BY  H.  M.  LIVENS  the  crcativc  ideal  in  place 

of  the  interpretative  one, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
responsibilities  which  have  since  been  laid  upon 
them  by  the  analysis  of  science  through  which 
their  art  since  then  has  gone. 

Because  of  the  interesting  problems  which  modern 
landscape  art  presents  as  to  its  intentions  in  the 
future,  we  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing from  this  exhibition  some  sign  of  the  times. 
In  regard  to  the  figure  painting,  here  also  do  we 
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find  only  artists  with  that  dignified  conception  of 
their  business  which  has  come  to  seem  a  rare 
thing.  The  pubHc  whom  we  address  are  very 
familiar  with  the  stand  which  such  painters  as 
Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell  and  Prof.  Gerald  Moira  have 
made  for  art  which  has  troubled  to  learn  certain 
old  recondite  rules  for  which  the  vulgarity  of  much 
modern  brushwork  makes  a  declaration  of  distaste. 
The  .splitting  up  of  the  art  world  into  communi- 
ties is  a  much  discussed 
question.  Modern  art  in 
the  various  recognised 
forms  of  its  heresy  has 
assumed  almost  as  many 
diverse  shapes  as  religion 
has  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  narrow  view  of 
truth  has  accounted  for 
such  segregation  in  nearly 
every  case ;  hence  there 
is  something  attractive  in 
a  society  which  allows  to 
each  of  its  twenty-five 
members  a  point  of  view 
entirely  his  own.  In  this 
exhibition  we  have  the 
prototype  of  that  unity 
of  aim  with  difference  of 
inspiration  which  it  may 
be  hoped  will  some  day 
reconcile  the  factions  in 
London  who  at  present 
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turn  each  other's  work  out 
of  doors.  All  the  pain- 
ters have  in  their  turn  in- 
terested different  sections 
of  the  public  in  the 
chief  London  exhibitions. 
Each  one  enjoys  a  unique 
place,  somewhat  away 
from  the  beaten  track  that 
is  trodden,  say,  to  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion ;  though  there,  as 
elsewhere,  their  work  is 
always  largelyrepresented. 
The  public  will  know  how 
to  find  their  own  favourites 
in  the  exhibition  without 
any  leading  from  us,  and 
they  have  this  guarantee 
from  the  nature  of  the 
society's  formation,  that  no 
work  which  has  not  already 
established  its  reputation  can  find  its  entry  therein. 
At  the  Barcelona  Exhibition  eight  of  the  awards 
for  painting  which  have  just  been  made  fell  to 
members  of  the  society,  and  seven  of  the  works 
bought  by  the  Barcelona  Art  Museum  were  also 
])ainted  by  its  members.  In  indicating  how  tho- 
roughly this  group  of  artists  is  representative  of 
important  work  of  the  day,  our  task  has  perhaps 
been  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of 
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WOODLAND   LANDSCAPE 


BY   DAVID    MUIRHEAD 


the  society  is  the  excel- 
lence of  its  organisation 
and  the  unanimity  of 
intention  on  the  part  of 
its  members.  To  the  per- 
fection of  the  society's 
arrangements  some  of  the 
|)leasure  which  the  pic- 
tures here  excite  is  un- 
doubtedly due,  for  a 
well-hung  exhibition,  with 
an  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  various  members'  con- 
tributions, does  help  the 
visitor  to  concentrate  en- 
tirely upon  the  pictures 
and  to  address  himself 
simply  to  the  task  of 
studying  the  same. 


readers  of  this  magazine,  but 
there  must  still  be  people  for 
whom  the  combination  of 
forces  made  by  a  particular 
group  of  artists  has  at  first 
little  significance.  To  those 
who  are  well-informed  on 
the  subject  of  current  art  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  do 
more  than  mention  the  names 
of  the  members  who  consti- 
tute the  society  to  show  what 
tendencies  are  uppermost. 
In  addition  to  those  whose 
work  is  here  reproduced  and 
Mrs.  Dods-Withers,  to  whom 
we  devote  an  article  in  this 
number,  the  society  is  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Melton 
Fisher,  Bertram  Priestman, 
Grosvenor  Thomas,  Terrick 
Williams,  R.  Anning  Bell, 
Oliver  Hall,  Dudley  Hardy, 
J.  L.  Henry,  E.  A.  Hornel, 
Gerald  Moira,  Cecil  Rea, 
^\■.  ^\'.  Russell,  Montagu 
Smyth,  and  Miss  Constance 
Halford,  several  of  whom 
have  already  been  the  sub- 
ject of  separate  and  recent 
notice  in  these  pages. 

The  exhibition  has  been 
admirably  hung  at  the  Goupil 
Gallery  ;  indeed,  a  feature  of 
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STUDIO -TALK 

(From  our  07tm   Correspondents) 

LONDON. — The  subject  of  our  frontispiece 
this  month  is  the  picture  by  J.  McN. 
Whistler  which  was  bought  by  the 
National  Art  Collections  Fund  from  the 
memorial  exhibition  of  his  works  at  the  New 
Gallery,  and  presented  to  the  nation.  In  the 
Tate  Gallery,  where  it  hangs,  it  is  entitled  0/d 
Battersea  Bridge,  but  to  anyone  who  has  closely 
studied  Whistler's  art  this  title  will  at  once  appear 
incorrect,  as  the  bridge  in  the  foreground  is  but  an 
accessory,  an  inner  frame  as  it  were,  through  which 
we  look  at  the  exquisite  harmony  of  colour  pro- 
duced by  the  golden  sparks  of  the  expiring  rocket 
as  they  fall  slowly  through  the  sky  into  the  mystery 
of  the  distant  horizon  with  its  tender  lights  reflected 
in  the  still  river.  It  is  a  perfect  realisation  of  an 
effect  w-hich  is  rarely  seen  elsewhere  than  on 
London's  river,  and  which  passes  almost  as  quickly 
as  the  sparks  of  the  fireworks  die  away.  It  is 
interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  this  was  one  of 
the  pictures  produced  at  the  Whistler  v.  Ruskin 
trial,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  cross-examina- 
tion by  the  counsel  engaged. 


BRASS    CROSS,    ST.    PHILIP  S  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH, 
BIRMINGHAM  BY  J.    PAUL   COOPER 


The  case  of  the  United 
ArtsClub,to  which  reference 
was  made  in  our  September 
number,  was  to  have  come 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal 
last  month,  but  from  a  com- 
munication which  reached 
us  just  before  going  to  press 
with  the  present  number  we 
were  glad  to  learn  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  the  case 
being  settled  out  of  court, 
and  that  in  view  of  this  the 
hearing  of  the  appeal  had 
been  postponed. 


BY   CHRISTINE    CONNBLL 


The  silver  dish  by  Miss 
Christine  Connell,  given  on 
this  page,  is  representative 
of  her  bolder  designs  in 
metal ;  it  has  some  faults 
as  a  design,  but  these  are 
balanced  by  the  thorough 
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knowledge  of  her  material  shown  in  the  treatment 
of  intricate  relief-work. 


The  brass  cross  by  Mr.  J.  Paul  Cooper  here 
illustrated  is  a  recent  example  of  that  artist's  eccle- 
siastical work  in  metal.  The  cross  is  a  little  over 
4  ft.  high,  including  the  base.  The  central  panel 
is  a  chased  medallion  of  the  Virgin  and   Child, 
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ELLERY  USEn  IN  "aTTILA     AT  HIS  MAJESTY'S 
DESIGNED   BY   CHARLES   RICKETTS 
EXECUTED   BY    MRS.  GWENDOLEN    BISHOr 


STAGE  JEWELLERY  USEIJ  IN  "  ATTILa"  A1    HIS  NL\JESTY's 
THEATRE  DESIGNED    BY   CHARLES    RRKETTS 

EXECUTED    BY    MRS.  GWENDOLEN    BISHOP 


with  seven  sapphires  set  in  the  background.  The 
four  panels  on  the  arms  of  the  cross  represent 
the  instruments  of  the  Passion.  At  the  foot  of  the 
cross  proper  is  the  tree  of  life  growing  out  of  a 
setting  of  roses.  The  knop  below  is  formed  by  a 
serpent  turned  round  crystals  in  high  settings. 
The  stones  on  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  cabochon 
cut  amethysts. 
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to  readers  of  The  Sxunio. 
Miss  Adam  has  undoubtedly 
received  some  influence  from 
Miss  MoUer's  designs,  but 
her  work  nevertheless  is  dis- 
tinctive, and  the  plant  forms 
carved  on  the  chest  are  very 
happy  in  their  character. 


DESIGNED   AND   CARVED   BY    MISS 


Illusion,  which  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
art  of  the  theatre,  is  not  insured  by  the  imitation  of 
real  objects,  but  by  the  study 
of  how  to  produce  under  ar- 
ranged conditions  the  effect  of 
real  objects.  Obvious  as  this 
seems  those  responsible  for  the 
stage  art  of  London  theatres 
appear  to  have  awaited  en- 
lightenment from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Charles  Ricketts  for 
"Attila,"  lately  played  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre.  The  stage 
jewellery  which  we  reproduce 
from  his  designs  has  been 
executed  by  hand  with  inge- 
nuity, and  a  regard  to  beauty, 
by  Mrs.  Gwendolen  Bishop,  out 
of  such  inexpensive  materials 
as  brass,  copper,  gilded  leather, 
coloured  beads,  etc.  This  was 
probably  the  first  play  of 
modern  times  where  even  the 
smallest  jewels  were  made  by 
hand,  Mrs.  Bishop  making 
some  130  after  Mr.  Ricketts' 
designs.  Apart  from  the  scho- 
larship and  art  in  these  designs, 
perfect  adaptability  to  their 
purpose  is  their  supreme  merit. 


In  Mrs.  Borough  Johnson's 
work  there  is  displayed  an  in- 
terest in  some  of  the  more 
ordinary  aspects  of  life.  Mrs. 
Johnson  has  acquired  a  tech- 
nique with  the  pencil  scarcely 
less  interesting  than  that  of 
her  husband,  whose  drawings 
are  so  well  known.  In  the 
draw.'ng  which  we  repro- 
duce, the  study  has  been  made  of  a  phase  of  life 
that  is  seldom  treated  by  such  a  reverent  pencil. 


We  reproduce  a  wood  carved 

chest  by  Miss  F.  B.  Adam,  a 

pupil  of  Miss  M.  Moller,  whose 

wood-carvings  are  well  known 
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STUDY   FOR   ''THE    SLEEPY   BABY. 
BY    ESTHER    BOROUGH     JOHNSON 
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"THE   MILL   RACB,    MARTIGNY' 


BY   WYNIORD    DEVVHURST 


for  it  is  the  humorous  artist  who  generally  turns  for 
subjects  to  the  little-known  life  of  the  working 
classes,  to  reveal  it  in  another  spirit  to  that  which 
animates  the  work  here  under  consideration. 


In  view  of  the  somewhat  meagre  facilities  hitherto 
existing  in  London  for  obtaining  first-class  instruction 
in  enamelling  and  kindred  crafts,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher,  of  whose  recent 
work  we  give  an  example  on  p.  1 38,  has  just  opened 
another  studio  in  Kensington,  where,  assisted  by  ex- 
perts, he  will  hold  day  classes  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  in  these  crafts.  Hitherto  Mr. 
Fisher  has  been  able  to  receive  only  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  for  private  tuition  at  his  studio  ; 
but  by  taking  this  extra  studio,  where  practical 
demonstrations  of  every  process  in  these  crafts  will 
be  given  to  each  student  individually,  many  whose 
means  will  not  permit  of  the  more  exclusive  method 
of  private  tuition  will  be  enabled  to  profit  by 
association  with  a  master  whose  experience  and 
knowledge  in  this  class  of  work  are  unique. 


The  more  scientific  aspect  of  impressionism  has 
no  follower  in  England  with  more  enthusiasm  than 


Mr.  Wynford  Dewhurst.  He  has  allowed  the 
analysis  of  light  to  preoccupy  him  throughout  a 
long  series  of  canvases,  in  the  dates  of  their  execu- 
tion now  extending  over  some  years.  He  has  not 
shown  at  any  time  indecision  as  to  the  direction 
which  he  believes  the  modern  artist  must  follow. 
This  fixedness  of  purpose  has  enabled  him  to 
pursue  his  path  without  that  loss  of  time  and  energy 
which  many  artists  suffer  in  exploring  theories  and 
methods  with  which  their  own  temperament  cannot 
in  the  end  find  affinity.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Dew- 
hurst commenced  his  studies  under  Gerome  is 
known  to  us  only  because  it  is  included  with  bio- 
graphical information  at  hand.  It  has  left  no 
impression  which  is  traceable  in  his  work.  The 
sunny  banks  of  the  Seine  invited  him  away  from 
the  atmosphere  of  the  studios,  and  there  he  was 
fortunate  in  making  the  friendship  of  some  of  the 
French  impressionists.  It  was  watching  such  men 
as  Saintin,  Raffaelli,  and  others  at  work  that 
Mr.  Dewhurst  was  finally  emancipated  from 
academic  influence  and  received  "impressionism" 
as  a  revelation.  He  has  constantly  advocated  it 
since  in  his  art  and  in  writing.  His  work  on  the 
French    impressionists    and   his    essays    in    The 
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Studio  have  helped  to  educate  public  feeling,  pre- 
paring a  favourable  reception  for  impressionists' 
works  in  this  country. 


Mr.  Dewhurst's  own  reward  has  perhaps  come 
indirectly  in  the  interest  which  his  exhibits  have 
always  aroused.  The  hcministes  in  this  country 
can  almost  be  counted  upon  one  hand.  Theirs 
was  the  last  form  of  impressionist  painting  to 
find  acceptance  in  this  country.  The  changed 
attitude  towards  this  art  is  notable,  but  Mr. 
Dewhurst  was  in  the  field  before  such  change 
was  apparent.  He  can  now  rely  upon  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  same  public  which  was  erstwhile 
antagonistic. 


played  to  the  evident  satis- 
faction of  his  numerous 
friends  and  admirers.  For 
just  seventy  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the 
Old  Water-colour  Society, 
during  which  time  he  has 
sent  to  its  exhibitions  over 
fourteen  hundred  drawings, 
some  of  which  were  to  be 
seen  again  at  the  Leicester 
Galleries.  His  early  train- 
ing was  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  Theodore 
and  Thales  Fielding,  bro- 
thers of  Copley  Fielding. 
For  many  years  he  resided 
in  Paris,  while  some  of  his 
most  successful  work  was 
done  during  his  various 
tours  abroad.  Mr.  Callow 
has  faithfully  upheld  the 
best  traditions  of  the  old 
British  school  of  water- 
colour  painting,  and  as  one 
of  its  last  exponents  his  work 
is  always  interesting  to  the 
student.  In  1839  Thac- 
keray wrote  in  the  "Critical 
Review  "  :  "A  new  painter, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Harding,  is  Mr.  Callow, 
and  better,  I  think,  than  his  master  or  original, 
whose  colours  are  too  gaudy,  to  my  taste,  and 
effects  too  glaringly  theatrical " — a  verdict  which 
will  be  fully  endorsed  by  those  who  have  visited 
the  recent  exhibition. 


BY    WyNFORD   DEWHURST 


For  the  first  time  during  an  artistic  career  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  about  seventy  years,  the 
veteran  painter,  Mr.  William  Callow,  has  been 
induced  to  hold  a  "one-man"  exhibition.  At 
the  Leicester  Galleries  last  month  between  sixty 
and  seventy  of  his  water-colour  drawings  were  dis- 
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Few  more  interesting  exhibitions  have  been  held 
at  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery  than  that  now 
being  held  there.  It  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
"  Animals  in  Art,"  and  emphasises  the  fact  that  the 
delineation  of  animal  forms  has  been  a  favourite 
exercise  of  artists  from  the  earliest  times.  A  series 
of  surimonos  and  kakemonos  with  animals  and 
birds  drawn  and  painted  by  some  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  Japan  demonstrates  beyond  question 
their  superlative  mastery  in  this  special  field. 
The  paint'ngs  and  drawings  by  European  masters 
include  works  by  Reynolds,  Turner,  Gainsborough, 
Landseer,  James  Ward,  and,  among  living  artists, 
by  Mr.  Swan,  Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  Mr.  Joseph 
Crawhall,  the  brothers  Detmold,  Mr.  Clausen, 
Mr.  Stott,  and  Miss  Lucy  Kemp-Welch. 
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GLASGOW. —  It  was  highly  aiJiiropriate 
that  an  exhibition  of  the  art  of  Arthur 
Melville  should  be  held  at  Glasgow, 
for,  while  to  Edinburgh  might  belong 
his  birth  qualification,  and  that  introduction  to  a 
life  career  so  full  of  meaning  to  an  artist,  it  was  at 
Cilasgow  he  found  companionship  and  encourage- 
ment in  pursuit  of  an  idea  destined  to  raise  the 
city  by  the  Clyde  to  a  position  of  pre-eminence  in 
the  world  of  art.  It  is  an  open  question  with 
some  of  Melville's  early  contemporaries  whether 
Audrey  and  her  Goats  was  the  initial  effort  of  the 
modern  Glasgow  school,  as  has  been  claimed  ;  it 
certainly,  on  early  exhibition  in  London,  arrested 
public  attention,  and  directed  it  to  the  impressionist 
method  soon  to  become  most  active.  It  is  interest- 
ing, then,  to  find  this  remarkable  picture  to-day  in 
its  almost  barbaric  strength  of  colour,  fresh  as  when 
it  left  the  palette,  the  conspicuous  centre,  around 
which  is  grouped  a  charm- 
ing representation  of  the 
artist's  work,  in  its  rich 
variety  of  colour,  bewitch- 
ing delicacy  of  treatment, 
and  amazing  intricacy  of 
detail. 


seems  at  first  sight  contradictory  that  the  eye 
could  find  satisfaction  in  a  combination  such  as 
that  in  The  White  Piano,  or  delight  in  such  tonal 
effects  as  the  Capture  of  a  Spy  xe,\'ta\%.  In  the  one 
a  strong  purple  gown  is  placed  against  a  background 
of  violent  red,  green,  and  blue,  with  an  all-over 
simple  pattern,  but  the  effect  is  decoratively  pleas- 
ing, and  entirely  appropriate  to  Miss  Margerison; 
in  the  other  a  complete  colour  antithesis  is  reached — 
delicate  contrasts  of  white  and  blue ;  clear,  sparkling 
touches  of  green  and  red  in  horseman's  doublet 
and  steed's  trappings ;  purest  blue  in  atmosphere 
beyond,  visible  through  the  arched  doorway ; 
interest  carried  into  shadowy  places  by  skilful 
lighting  effects,  all  rendered  with  unerring  draughts- 
manship and  exquisite  tenderness. 


Much  has  been  written  regarding  Melville's  work 
in  oil:  if  here  the  measure  of  success  has  been  less 


Looking  at  the  three 
rooms  at  the  Royal  Glasgow 
Institute,  where  a  hundred 
and  thirty- eight  pictures 
bearing  the  Arthur  Melville 
signature  were  recently 
gathered  together,  one  was 
tempted  to  marvel  at  the 
industry  of  the  man  who 
died  at  forty-five,  but  more 
at  the  genius  that  could  at 
such  an  age  achieve  so 
great  a  distinction.  In  the 
collected  work  of  an  artist, 
representative  of  an  ex- 
tended period,  one  can 
perceive  the  process  that 
leads  to  success,  the  scaf- 
folding used  and  then  dis- 
carded, to  borrow  a  simile 
of  the  artists ;  with  Mel- 
ville this  process  is  more 
apparent  in  his  work  in 
oil. 


In  the  case  of  a  dari 
colourist   like    Melville, 


rORTRAIT   OF   A   LADY 

(The  property  of  IV.   Graha 


BY   ARTHUR    MELVILLE 
Robertson,  Esq.) 
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"PRINCE    CHARLES    STUART    RIDING    THROUGH    GLASGOW":    ONE    OF    A    SERIES    OF    DECORATIVE    PAINTINGS 
FOR  THE   GROSVENOR   RESTAURANT,   GLASGOW,    FY   ANDREW    LAW    AND    W.    W.    ANDERSON 


conspicuously  complete  it  must  be  remembered 
that  time  was  denied  in  which  to  reach  to  that  high 
standard  the  artist  had  set.  In  the  case  of  any 
other  painter  it  would  have  counted  much  to  have 
been  early  associated  with  a  school  of  painting 
that  within  a  generation .  has  earned  world-wide 
fame ;  in  Melville's  case  his  inimitable  work  in 
water-colour  is  the  standard  of  comparison.  In 
the  series  of  panels  designated  Christmas  Carols 
there  is  the  pregnant  pathos  of  interrupted  labour, 
and  the  promise  of  things  great.  'J'o  set  up  a 
model  in  the  open  by  moonlight  to  obtain  a  new 
delicacy  and  refinement  in  shades  of  purple,  grey, 
and  pale  blue,  and  the  tempera-like  quality  in  the 
remarkable  panel  And  there  icas  no  room  for  them 
at  the  Inn,  was  much  more  original  and  practical 
than  Leonardi  da  Vinci's  elaborate  suggestion  for 
obtaining  a  night  effect.  In  some  of  the  later  por- 
traits, notably  Opal  and  Grey,  that  of  Mrs.  Arthur 
Melville,  and  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  there  is  rare 
decorative  quality  and  force  of  expression.  The 
whole  treatment  of  the  first  might  suggest  the 
influence  of  Whistler,  but  while  Melville  had 
the  highest  admiration  for  the  Chelsea  master's 
work,  he  had  penetrated  all  the  secrets  and  mastered 
all  the  charms  of  delicate  colour  harmonies  before 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  style  and  method. 
The   Portrait   of  a   Ladv,   first    exhibited   at    the 


Champs    de    Mar.s,    is    cleverly    impressionist   and 
full  of  subtle  colour  harmonics. 

Where  every  picture  is  a  study,  claiming  minute 
attention,  it  is  invidious  to  particularise,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  get  away  from  Audrey  and  her  Goats, 
turbulent  and  forceful,  precursor  of  a  school  : 
Torre  Pachecos,  eloquent  of  atmospheric  and  archi- 
tectural Spain ;  Tobbit's  Alill,  expressive  of  the 
rare  beauties  of  a  Surrey  landscape  ;  The  Snake 
Charmer,  convincing  epitome  of  Arabian  life, 
character,  custom  and  architecture  ;  Interior  of  a 
Barge  ;  The  Music  Boat ;  and  Henley  Regatta  by 
Night ;  to  name  these  is  like  counting  but  a  few- 
pearls  at  random  on  a  string  where  all  are  of 
rare  quality  and  charm.  If  regret  at  the  irrepar- 
able loss  to  art  of  such  an  artist  can  be  mitigated, 
it  will  surely  be  in  the  knowledge  that  he  has  left 
so  many  unequalled  achievements  behind. 


"The  Grosvenor"  Restaurant,  which  boasts 
some  fine  sculptured  work  by  Hodge,  is  now  more 
notable  by  reason  of  a  remarkable  scheme  of 
decoration  just  completed  by  Andrew  Law  and 
W.  W.  Anderson.  The  opportunity  was  a  great 
one — a  dome  of  ample  proportions,  divided  by  pro- 
minent ribs  into  eight  panels,  offering  an  aggregate 
surface  of  seventy  square   yards,  well  lighted  by 
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the  cupola  immediately  overhead  :  a  convenient 
circular  gallery  underneath  ;  a  city  with  a  history 
rich  in  incident  and  a  record  for  progress  at  which 
the  world  marvels.  This  was  the  position  as  it 
presented  itself  to  the  artists,  when  they  deter- 
mined to  take  a  series  of  outstanding  incidents  in 
the  city's  history,  and  make  each  panel  interesting 
with  an  event  as  remote  as  a  fifth  century  miracle, 
by  which  Saint  Ninian  restored  lost  health  and 
sight  to  King  Totael  (an  act  that  led  to  the  conse- 
cration of  the  ground  on  which  the  cathedral  now 
stands,  and  incidentally  to  the  genesis  of  Glasgow)  ; 
or  as  modern  as  an  eighteenth  century  episode  in 
the  stirring  and  romantic  period  of  '45. 


Fair."  Landscape,  architecture,  and  figure  enter 
largely  into  the  composition,  and  the  utmost  care 
was  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  in  conception  and 
detail.  J.  T, 


The  work   demanded    research,   for  the  age  is 
critical  ;  patient  concentration,  occupying  as  it  did 
the  greater  part  of  a  year,  and  decorative  ability  of 
a  high  order,  all  which  it  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  collaborators.     The  Law-Anderson  treatment 
is  well  suited  to  the  occasion  ;  in  flat  low  tones  it 
harmonises  with  the  environment,  and  brings  into 
prominent  relief  the  bright  spots   like  a  fifteenth 
century  citizen's  doublet,  or  a  Jacobite  partisan's 
tunic.     To  deal  with  subjects  embracing  a  period 
of   eleven    centuries,    to 
carry  out  the  work  away 
from  the  position  to  be 
finally   occupied,   to    fix 
the  large  canvases  on  the 
coved,    tapering    panels, 
and  find  accurate  propor- 
tion,  pleasing  harmony, 
and   complete    unity    of 
effect,  is  surely  a  tribute 
to  the  care  and  skill  with 
which  the  work  has  been 
carried  out. 


Readers  of  The  Studio  are  already  familiar  with 
the  work  of  Miss  Annie  French.  The  drawing 
reproduced  on  the  opposite  page  was  one  of  many 
attractive  features  in  a  recent  exhibition  at  the 
Baillie  Gallery  in  London. 

BIRMIN(;HAM.— Wegive  here  an  illus- 
tration of  an  exhibition  pavilion,  design- 
ed by  Mr.  James  A.  Swan  for  Messrs. 
Cadbury  Bros.  The  pavilion  is  con- 
structed chiefly  of  oak  and  American  white  wood, 
the  roof  being  covered  with  oak  shingles.  The 
scheme  of  colour  is  yellow,  green  and  red  bands 
on  a  white  ground.  The  furniture  was  specially 
designed  in  oak,  inlaid  with  sycamore,  stained 
green  and  white ;  the  seats  are  upholstered  in 
pig-skin.  The  sign  is  fitted  with  electric  lamps 
for  displaying  a  transparent  advertisement  inserted 
therein.  The  length  of  the  pavilion  is  about 
20  feet. 


In  addition  to  the  one 
reproduced  on  p.  145,  the 
subjects  illustrated  are 
"The  Healing  of  King 
Totael,"  "The  Birth  of 
Kentigern,"  "  Kentigern 
Preaching  to  King  Red- 
rath,"  "  Building  Glasgow 
Cathedral,"  "A  Fair  at 
Glasgow."  "  Proclama- 
tion of  Papal  Bull,  Con- 
stituting Glasgow  Uni- 
versity,' "  Presentation 
of  Leets  to  the  Arch- 
bishop,"and  "A  Glasgow 


EXHIBITION    PA\ILION    FOR    .MESSFS.    CADBURY    BROS. 


.1.    A.    SWAN,    ARCHITECT 
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LR'ERI'OOIv. — The  captious  critic  attempt- 
ing to  disparage  the  Thirty-seventh 
Autumn  Exhibition  at  the  Walker  Att 
Clallery  is  less  likely  to  find  himself  in 
agreement  with  general  opinion  the  more  the 
exhibition  is  studied.  If  no  remarkable  or  am- 
bitious picture  can  be  found  eclipsing  its  neighbours 
in  a  marked  degree,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
average  capability  of  the  work  presented  is  not 
behind  that  of  its  thirty-six  predecessors.  Many  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  the  London  exhibitions 
are  to  be  seen,  and  there  is  a  room  devoted  to 
Continental  art  ;  but  only  a  brief  notice  can  be 
accorded  here  to  a  few  of  the  two  hundred  local 
exhibitors,  who  may  be  seen  to  advantage  in 
well-allotted  positions. 


landscapes  in  oil,  reference  must  be  made  \.o  Arenig 
Juzii'r,  by  Thos.  Huson,  R.T.;  Margin  of  ihe  Mere, 
by  J.  Follen  Bishop :  After  the  Hailstorm,  by 
Richard  Hartley;  Market  Place,  HonfJeur,  by  Miss 
M.  C.  Palethorp,  Enid  Rutherford's  Qnai  du 
Miroir,  Bruges,  David  Woodlock's  A  Venetian 
Vista,  Joseph  Kitchingman's  Amidst  the  Dolomites, 
J.  Hamilton  Hay's  Seapiece,  also  A  Lancashire 
Epic,  by  Robert  Fowler,  R.T.  ;  Milking  Time,  by 
J.  T.  Watts,  R.C.A.  ;  and  Con-way  Castle,  by 
Harold  Rathbone. 


In  foremost  rank  are  the  portraits  of  The  Jit. 
Hon.  fohn  Japp,  Lord  Afayor  of  Liverpcol,  Sir 
Thos.  Hughes,  J.  P.,  and  Robt.  Gladstone,  Esq., 
all  by  R.  E  Morrison  ;  Sir  Wm.  B.  Forzvood,  D.L., 
Alfred  Rutherford,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Bootle,  and 
Taliesin  Rees,  Esq.,  F.R.I. B.A.,  by  Geo.  Hall 
Neale.  Clerical  sitters  are 
admirably  presented  by 
W.  B.  Boadle  and  J.  V.  R. 
Parsons.  A  Souvenir  of  the 
Liverpool  Pageant  has  af- 
forded Frank  T\  Copnall 
an  effective  portrait  study 
of  a  knight  in  chain  armour ; 
and  notable  success  has 
been  attained  by  Mrs. 
Maud  Hall  Neale  in  her 
fine  representations  ol  Airs. 
Tohn  Rankin  and  Mrs. 
Oswald  Murphy  and  Little 
Girl.  Jas.  Hamilton  Hay, 
A.  E.  Brockbank,  and 
HelenMcLay  each  deserve 
mention  for  the  excellence 
of  their  portrait  work. 


Together  with  some  of  those  just  named,  the 
following  Liverpool  artists  contribute  interesting 
water-colours  :  Joseph  Kirkpatrick,  Harold  Swan- 
wick,  R.I.,  Creswick  Boydell,  W.  Egginton,  Miss 
B.  A.  Pughe,  Isaac  Cooke,  R.B.A.,  Geo.  Cockram, 
R.C.A.,  John  McDougal,  R.C.A.,  F.  W.  Dawbarn, 
M.A.,  and  Miss  Mary  McCrossan. 


Our  reproduction  of  Agriculture  on  this  page  is 
one  of  the  groups  of  sculpture  on  the  Liverpool 
Victoria    Memorial    by    Charles   J.    Allen ;    other 


The  more  noticeable  of 
the  (jil  paintings  are  The 
Golden  Legend,  by  R.  G. 
Hinchliffe  j  Resting,  by 
Wardlaw  Laing  ;  The  An- 
nunciation, by  Miss  May 
Cooksey;  Good  Samaritans 
by  J.  \\  Dawbarn,  M.A.  ; 
and.^  Young Fisherman,hy 
the  late  John  Finnie,  R.E. 
Out  of  the  wealth  of  fine 


'  AORICULTURK"  :   GROUP    FOR   LIVERPOOL   VICTORIA    MEMnRIAI. 

BY   CHARLES  J.    ALLEM 
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and  hoping  for  something 
to  turn  up.  Their  existence 
cannot  be  the  happiest ; 
certainly  it  is  not  the  most 
useful.  Distress  often 
comes  to  them  when  they 
arc  least  prepared  to  meet 
it,  and  it  comes  to  a  class 
who,  as  a  whole,  will  not 
beg  for  help,  that  is  to  say, 
charity,  or  accept  it  if 
offered.  There  are  many 
such.  How,  then,  can  ility 
be  helped  ? 


TOYS    MADE    )  .N    WORKSHOl'    FOR    UNEMrLOYEn    STARTED    BY    THE    SCARBOROUGH 
WINTER    INDUSTRY 


p(jrtions  of  the  memorial 
have  previou.sly  been  illu.s- 
trated  in  The  Studio.  The 
whole  work  is  now  nearing 
completion.        H.  B.  B. 

SCARBOROUGH. 
— Many  visitors 
to  the  seaside  in 
holiday  season 
must  wonder  what  becomes 
in  the  winter  of  the  various 
people  whose  summer 
occupation  seems  itself 
nothing  but  pleasure.  What 
does  become  of  them  ? 
Many  emigrate  to  the  large 
cities  and  seek  or  engage  in 
winter  employment  there; 
others  —  too  many  others 
it  is  feared  — remain  behind 
living  carefully  upon  the 
earnings    of    the    summer 


This  was  a  question 
which  was  put  to  a  meeting 
of  ladies  and  of  gentlemen 
who  met  at  the  Friends' 
meeting  house  last 
winter.  Many  schemes 
were  discussed,  but  the 
toy-making  industry  was 
selected.  The  promoters 
of  the  Scarborough  Winter 
Industry,  as  it  is  called, 
decided  to  start  in  a  small 
way,  and,  indeed,  so  quietly 
did  they  work  that  the  funds 
upon  which  last  winter's 
work  was  carried  out  were 
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hand-made.  The  promo- 
ters of  the  industry  do  not 
seek  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  toy.  They  want  in 
the  first  place  to  teach  the 
helpless  how  to  help  them- 
selves, and  to  make  the 
teaching  pay  for  itself. 
There  is,  of  course,  no 
question  of  profit-making  ; 
all  that  is  sought  is  to  find 
work  which  the  workless 
may  take  up  if  he  will, 
either  at  his  own  home  or  at 
the  workshop.  S.  J. 


B 


ERLIN.— In  the 
September  ex- 
hibition at 
Schulte's    we 


"THE  VALLEY  OF  DESOLATION,  CAPE  COLONY" 


subscribed  by  about 
twenty-five  persons,  and  no 
donation  was  greater  than 
;^5.  They  obtained  the 
services  of  an  instructor — 
a  retired  joiner  —  whose 
hobby  was  model -boat- 
building. They  took  a 
room  in  an  unoccupied  part 
of  a  warehouse  in  the  town, 
and  about  six  workmen  who 
were  out  of  employment 
were  allowed  to  attend  at 
the  workshop  and  make 
toys.  Members  of  the 
industry  committee  (or 
council,  as  it  is  called)  sent 
designs  to  the  instructor, 
and  tO}s  were  made  in 
accordance  with  those  de- 
signs, of  which  two  groups 
are  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tions on  the  jirevious  page. 


BY    HANS    \()LCKER 


Of  course,  the  toys,  as 
toys,  are  far  more  expensive 
than  the  usual  class  of  toy 
one  is  able  to  buy  in  any 
shop  in  the  street,  but  then 
they  are  better  articles 
altogether.  Everything  is 
15° 
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felt  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
well-known  qualities  of  Prince  Troubetzkoy  and 
F.  Thaulow,  each  in  a  collective  show  of  halfa- 
hundred  numbers.  Troubetzkoy  impresses  us 
again  as  the  master  in  rendering  human  and 
animal  form,  and  his  monumental  sculpture  is 
as  convincing  as  his  miniature  work.  ]t  is 
quite  a  delight  to  see  this  impressionist  sculptor 
express  to  perfection  aristocratic  nonchalance  as 
well  as  deepest  emotion  and  robust  energy.  We 
do  not  agree  with  his  method  of  immortalising 
a  sketchy  style  in  bronze  or  marble,  but  we 
cannot  help  admiring  the  perspicacity  of  the 
psychologist  and  the  unfailing  grasp  of  the 
realist  in  the  portraiture  of  the  types  of  our 
time.  Thaulow's  firmness,  pictorial  power,  and 
delicacy  of  value  are  alike  remarkable  in  his 
usual  northern  landscapes  and  in  some  Spanish 
and  French  pictures. 


Uncommon  interest  is  reused  before  the  African 
landscapes  of  Hans  Volcker,  a  Brandenburger  by 
birth,  who   is  now   living   in    Wiesbaden.       This 


painter,  a  master-pupil  of  Hans  Gude,  has  gone 
to  Africa  with  the  intention  of  awakening  the 
interest  of  his  countrymen  in  our  days  of 
colonial  endeavour  for  these  unknown  climes. 
He  renders  very  faithfully,  and  we  are  surprised 
on  looking  at  some  of  his  pictures  to  feel  a 
sensation  of  something  homelike,  whilst  many 
others  fascinate  in  their  exotic  strangeness. 
The  waterfalls,  valleys  and  rivers  look  like  dear 
old  haunting-places,  but  the  queer  table  moun- 
tains, the  aloes,  ostrich  flocks,  and  the  mighty 
terraces  of  the  Kimberley  mines  impress  one 
by  their  unlikeness  to  anything  .we  are  ac- 
customed to.  The  tempera -medium  of  the 
pa'nter  lends  itself  well  to  the  depiction  of  Karroo 
and  water,  and  it  attains  considerable  effects  in 
certain  weird  moods  of  that  Southern  nature. 
The  vaporous  ghoslliness  of  rising  mist,  moon- 
light in  the  stony  solitude  round  the  grave  of 
Cecil  Rhodes,  the  phosphorescence  enveloping 
some  boats  in  the  Indian  Ocean  at  night,  com- 
municate poetical  pathos,  and  even,  in  some  cases, 
metaphysical  strangeness.      Almost   idyllic  in  its 


"a   cape   colony    KAI;;.r 
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DESIGN    FOR    HALL    LINING-ROoM 


'"'till      «Wlii»  ,^ma,   ..KlUu.       SI 
BY    PROF.    HEINRICH    LASSEN 


peculiar  charm  is  the  colonist's  farmhouse,  round 
which  horses  are  peacefully  pasturing,  half  hidden 
by  pines  and  backed  by  the  colossal  Table  Moun- 
tain. A  study  of  such  art  is  the  best  plea  for 
African  attractions. 


At  the  Kvinstlerhaus  a  comprehensive  collection 
of  Charles  Cottet  convinces  us  of  this  artist's 
greatness  as  a  painter  of  Brittany  and  its  heavy 
types  of  fishermen  and  peasants.  Yet  something 
of  this  character  of  heaviness  sometimes  weighs 
down  also  the  colouring  of  the  artist,  and  makes 
us  feel  the  touch  of  a  rather  homely  hand. 
However,  the  excellence  of  French  technique 
is  generally  visible,  and  the  element  of  soul  makes 
him  particularly  dear  to  German  taste. 


Another  numerous  collection  at  the  Kiinstler- 
haus  was  that  of  the  late  Otto  Faber  du  Faur,  the 
Munich  soldier-painter.  It  was  very  interesting 
as  a  demonstration  of  a  most  striking  impression- 
ism; a  powerful  hand  here  showed  its  facility  in 
dominating  living  masses.  Scenes  from  the  Franco- 
German  War  and  Oriental  horsemanship  are 
grasped  in  all  the  furore  of  their  ttmpo,  and  vet 


rendered  in   the    fascination    of  almost    visionary 
colours.  J.  T- 

BREMEN. — The  interior  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  two  illustrations  on  page 
154  was  designed  by  Prof.  Heinrich 
Lassen  to  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of 
a  hall  and  dining-room  in  a  country  house.  The 
design  has  been  carried  out  on  simple  lines,  and 
at  comparatively  moderate  cost.  The  whole  of  the 
woodwork  is  of  dark-brown  fumed  oak  :  for  the 
walls  a  deep  ochre  tone  has  been  employed,  and 
they  are  kept  quite  plain,  while  the  ceihng  above 
has  had  a  considerable  amount  of  ornamentation  be- 
stowed upon  it.  The  hanging  shown  in  one  of  the 
illustrations  represents  the  Finding  of  Moses,  and  is 
the  work  of  Otto  Ewel  of  Dresden.  In  the  apart- 
ment illustrated  on  this  page,  also  designed  to 
serve  the  same  twofold  purpose  of  hall  and  dining- 
room  as  the  other,  the  yellow  wood  panelling 
extends  to  the  lower  ceiling,  and  has  been  brown 
polished  in  order  to  emphasise  the  natural  grain  of 
the  wood.  The  plaster  surfaces  are  here  plain 
white,  and  the  floor  surface  is  tiled.  The  upper 
part  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  serve  the  purpose 
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of  a  breakfast  room.  Prof.  La.ssen  only  canic  to 
Bremen  a  short  time  ago,  where  he  has  taken  up 
an  appointment  :  previously  he  was  at  Koninsberg, 
in  liie  north-east  cdrner  of  I'lussi.i. 

VIENNA. — Richard  Lux  and  Ferdinand 
Gold  are  two  young  Viennese  artists  who 
are  devoting  themselves  to  etching.  Both 
studied  at  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  Vienna,  under  Professor  Wilhelm  Unger, 
whose  etchings  have  earned  for  him  an  international 
reputation.  Prof  Unger  is  not  only  a  great  artist, 
albeit  with  more  leaning  to  the  old  than  to  the 
modern  school,  but  he  is  also  a  great  teacher, 
(lifted  with  a  quick  perception  of  a  student's  capa- 
bilities, he  makes  it  his  aim  to  encourage  each  one 
to  develop  according  to  his  particular  bent,  instead 
of  blindly  following  the  methods  of  the  instructor; 


and  so  it  happens  that  a  number  of  young  men 
tr.iined  by  him,  counting  among  them  some  who 
have  already  attained  to  fame,  are  breaking  new 
ground  in  their  art.  'i'he  two  artists  who  form  the 
subject  of  these  notes  are  only  just  entering  on  the 
path  they  have  marked  out  for  themselves,  yet 
both  have  already  achieved  really  good  work, 
though  on  different  lines  ;  they  are  both  prizemen, 
and  etchings  by  both  of  them  have  found  their 
way  into  many  of  the  Continental  galleries. 


Riihard  Lux  is  at  his  best  in  landscapes,  of 
which  he  has  etched  a  considerable  number,  and 
none  of  them  are  so  attractive  as  those  which 
depict  broad  streams  and  running  waters.  Especi- 
ally noteworthy  are  those  he  has  done  in  colours, 
and  of  these  an  example  is  furnished  by  the  reduced 
facsimile    reproduction    which    accompanies   these 


SELF-I'ORTRAIT    (llRY  I'OIN'T) 
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"MOTHER    AND   CHILD"    (DRV    I'OINT) 


BY    RICHARD    LUX 


favourite  motifs.  In  this  plate, 
Persenburg  on  the  Danube.,  we 
have  a  panoramic  view,  excel- 
lently rendered  both  as  regards 
atmosphere  and  light,  of  a  part 
of  the  noble  river  between 
Vienna  and  Linz  which  offers 
the  artist  an  abundance  of  pic- 
turesque material. 


Besides  landscapes  Lux  has 
done  some  excellent  figure  sub- 
jects in  dry  point.  Of  these 
latter  two  are  here  reproduced 
—  Mother  and  Child  and  a  Self- 
Porirait.  These  serve  to  show 
the  artist's  power  and  prove  that 
he  is  worthy  of  encouragement. 
In  the  former  he  strikes  a 
homely  note :  it  is  just  an 
ordinary  mother,  one  of  the 
people,  as  her  garb  implies,  and 
an  ordinary  infant,  but  both  are 
clearly  and  truthfully  depicted. 
It  is  a  simple  and  faithful  de- 
lineation of  human  nature,  and 
it  is  exactly  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  means  that  the  artist  con- 
vinces. His  Self-Portrait  is, 
perhaps,  a  more  characteristic 
performance,  showing  concen- 
tration of  thought  and  energy. 


notes,  for 

its  banks 
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it  is  the  Danube  itself  with  the  places  on 
which  has  furnished  the  artist  with  his 


Ferdinand  Gold's  strength  lies 
in  depicting  animals,  preferably 
beasts  of  burden  and  particu- 
larly horses.  He  works  entirely 
with  the  dry  point,  and  he  in- 
tends devoting  himself  mainly 
to  this  branch  of  graphic  art. 
He  has  spent  much  time  in 
studying  the  movements  and 
habits  of  animals  at  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  but  has,  he 
confesses,  learned  more  from 
observing  them  in  the  streets, 
on  the  roads,  and  in  the  fields. 
He  has  watched  horses  dragging 
heavy  loads  over  hill  and  over 
dale,  watched  them,  too,  when 
they  returned  home  wearily 
dragging  their  tired  limbs  to 
enjoy  a  well-earned  rest.  In  all  his  etchings  of 
horses,  such  as  those  here  reproduced,  this  intimate 
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knowledge  is  manifest,  as 
is  also  the  artist's  sym- 
pathy for  the  creatures  he 
depicts.  And  manifest 
too  is  the  note  of  fresh- 
ness which  belongs  to 
them  ;  and  it  is  for  the 
reason  that  this  effect  is 
best  achieved  with  the  dry 
point  that  the  artist  has 
chosen  this  means  of  ex- 
pressing his  art,  although 
but  very  few  good  proofs 
can  be  produced  from  a 
single  plate. 


The  toy-shops  are  full 
of  modern  toys,  but  these 
are  all  made  in  Germany, 
for  so  far  no  manufac- 
turer has  been  found  who  "the  tandem  team"  {dry  point)  by  Ferdinand  gold 
is  \villing  to  take  the  risk 

of  making  the  beautiful  Viennese  and  other  Aus-  in  this  branch  of  art  is  not  diminishing,  but,  on 
trian  toys  of  which  examples  have  been  reproduced  the  contrary,  is  certainly  growing  in  the  Austrian 
in  past  numbers  of  The  Studio.    Still,  the  interest      dominions.     This  fact  is  due  in  large  measure  to 


'the  relay"  (dry  rOINT) 


BY   FERDINAND  GOLD 
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loal  team  homeward  bound"  (dry   rOINT) 


BY    FERDINAND   GOLD 


Dr.  Julius  Leisching,  Director  of  the  Museum  of 
Art  and  Industry  at  Briinn,  Moravia,  who,  by 
arranging  a  series  of  exhibitions  of  modern  toys  in 
the  various  chief  cities  of  the  monarchy,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  enhsting  the  sympathies  of  designers  and 
the  public  generally.     Another  factor  is  the  move- 


DESIGNS    lOR   TOV~ 


BY   PROF.    WAHN 


ment  designated  by  the  phrase  "  Kunst  im  Leben 
des  Kindes,"  a  movement  which  seeks  to  promote 
the  application  of  art  to  matters  affecting  the  hves 
of  children.  As  far  back  as  1902  the  Hagenbund 
here  in  Vienna  devoted  their  autumn  exhibition 
entirely  to  this  subject. 


DESIGNS  1  OR  TOYS 

]6o 


BY  PROF.   WAHN 


Among  those  whose  sympathies  and  talents  hav.e 
in  this  way  been  enlisted  on  behalf  of  children  is 
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Professor  W'ahn,  of  'J'roppau,  in  Silesia.  He  commenced  bv 
producing  types  of  the  homes  and  people  around,  his  aim 
being  to  teach  children  to  appreciats  and  understand  their 
immediate  surroundings  before  griing  farther  afield  —  a  well- 
recognised  pedagogic  prin- 
ciple, approached  in  this 
case  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point. After  this  he  p'o- 
ceeded  to  design  Viennese 
types,  and  is  now  gradually 
extending  his  horizon.  His 
method  of  making  toys  will 
be  understood  from  the 
accompanying  illustrations. 
First  drawings  are  made, 
and  these  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  thin  pieces  of 
fairly  hard  wood,  cut  with 
the  grain  lengthwise,  to 
prevent  breaking.  The 
next  step  is  to  neatly  saw 
them  with  a  fine  fret-saw, 
the  edges  being  smoothed 
afterwards  with  sand  or 
emery-paper.  To  make 
the  figures  stand  upright 
they  must  be  stuck  on  to 
thicker  pieces  of  wood  at 


the  base.  The  painting  is 
the  last  step,  the  colours,  of 
course,  depending  on  the 
character  of  the  figure.  These 
toys  are  comparatively  easy  to 
make. 


DESIGN    FOR     TOYS 

(By  pinnisnoii  vf 


BY     I'ROF.    WAHN 

IVicner   Mode') 


Differing  considerably  from 
Professor  Wahn's  toys  are 
others  here  reproduced,  the 
figures  of  which  are  turned 
by  the  turner  on  his  lathe, 
and  afterwards  painted  by  the 
artist.  Architect  Emil  Pirchan 
is  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Otto 
AVagner,  and  a  man  who  has 
won  some  acknowledgment 
in  his  own  particular  profes- 
sion. The  figures  illustrated 
represent  a  procession  such  as 
may  often  be  seen  in  Catholic 
countries.  There  are  priests 
and  acolytes,  trumpeters  and 
drummers,  as  well  as  peasants 
of    various    ages    and    sizes 


The  figures  are  all   made  in  one  piece. 


DESIGX    FOR  TOY  BY    PROF.  WAHN 

(By  permission  of    "  ll'uner  Mode" ) 


Fraulein  Marianne  Roller's  toys  also  represent  everyday  .scenes  ; 
1  this  case  a  market-woman  and  her  stall.     Her  playthings  won-' 
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and  is  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Novak,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Vienna 
Secession.  She  is  herself 
a  teacher  of  arts  and  crafts 
to  the  Frauenerwerbverein 
in  Brijnn. 


much  admiration  at  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  last 
year.  She  is  a  sister  of  the  well-known  Professor 
Roller,  and  studied  at  the  Erzherzog  Rainer 
Museum  in  Brunn,  where  Dr.  Leisching  is  director. 


Frau  Johanna  Peller- 
Hollmann  studied  under 
Professor  Moser  at  the 
Vienna  Kunstgewerbe- 
schule.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  cabinet-maker,  and 
from  her  earliest  childhood 
was  interested  in  various 
kinds  of  wood,  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  combined 
with  her  artistic  training, 
has  helped  her  to  achieve 
much  success  in  applied  art  generally  and  also  in 
her  toys.  Frau  Zakucka-Harlfinger's  toys  have 
already  been  noticed  in  The  Studio.  They  were 
much   appreciated   at    the  Edinburgh   Exhibition, 


BY    IBAU  JOHANNA    PSLLER-HOLLM ANN 
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BY    KRAU   ZAKUCKA-HARLFINGER 


and  many  of  them  have  found  their  way  to  remote 
parts.  A.  S.  L. 


VENICE.— The  works  sold  at  the  recent  In- 
ternational Art  Exhibition  here  represent 
a  sum  amounting  to  more  than  ^15,000. 
The  principal  sales  were  noted  in  The 
Studio  for  August ;  among  the  more  recent  ones  is 
another  oil  painting  by  Anna  Boberg,  the  Swedish 
artist,  purchased  by  the  Queen-Mother. 


B 


OSTON,  Mass. — The  national  art  exhibit 
in  Washington  gives  a  deservedly  high 
place  to  the  work  of  a  Boston  artist, 
Walter  L.  Dean.     Born  and  brought  up 


by  the  sea,  his  paintings  show  the  strong  fascination 
which  it  has  held  for  him.  Cruising  off  the  banks 
with  Gloucester  fishermen,  sailing  up  and  down 
the  coast  in  his  private  yacht,  he  has  studied  every 
changing  mood  and  colour  of  the  restless  waters, 
their  loveliness  on  quiet,  moonlit  nights,  their  awful 
grandeur  when  lashed  to  fury  by  wind  and  storm, 
as  well  as  the  life  of  the  man  who  wrests  his  living 
from  their  depths.  These  are  the  subjects  that 
appeal  to  him,  that  he  endeavours  to  reproduce  on 
his  canvases.  Even  his  landscapes  talk  to  us  of 
the  sea ;  they  are  always  of  the  marshlands  close 
to  the  water,  where  only  fisher  people  dwell.  It  is 
to  such  conscientious  workers  as  Mr.  Dean  that 
America  looks  for  the  upbuilding  of  her  future  art — 
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men  who  study  nature  patiently,  sincerely,  who  are 
uninfluenced  by  popular  "fads,"  who  paint  for  the 
joy  that  they  find  in  the  work,  and  who  give  the 
world,  for  its  refreshment,  the  sane,  vigorous  fruit 
of  their  labours.  A   S.  S. 


M 


ILWAUKEE. — Seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population  of  Milwaukee  are 
of  German  descent,  and  the  remainder 
either  of  Irish  or  Hungarian  origin. 
This  has  produced  a  rather  peculiar  community — 
at  least,  from  an  resthetic  point  of  view — as  neither 
the  German-Americans  nor  the  Irish-Americans  are 
noted  for  a  keen  appreciation  of  art.  The  city  is 
clean  and  truly  beautiful  in  parts,  its  women  are 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  "fair  daughters  of 
Milwaukee,"  but  the  interest  in  art  matters  seems 
to  be  at  a  total  standstill  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Not  that  its  citizens  have  no  taste  what- 
ever for  that  kind  of  luxury  ;  on  the  contrary,  round 
sums  of  money  have  been  paid  quite  frequently  for 
foreign,  and  even  for  home,  productions.  But  the 
interest  in  painting  concentrates  entirely  on  pictures 
of  the  anecdotal  order  ;  it  is  the  ideal  place  for  the 


story-telling  picture.  The  Layton  Art  Gallery  (a 
private  donation),  filled  with  genre  pictures  of  every 
nationality,  typifies  the  taste  of  the  town. 


Among  the  resident  artists  Richard  Lorenz,  the 
horse  painter,  has  the  biggest  reputation.  He  is 
rather  photographic  at  times,  but  his  best  pictures 
are  rendered  with  a  good  deal  of  poetic  sentiment. 
Other  painters  of  note  are  Geo.  Raab,  a  portrait 
painter  of  considerable  technical  skill,  and,  for  Mil- 
waukee, exceedingly  modern  in  feeling  ;  Alexander 
Mueller,  a  landscape  painter  with  a  decided  grasp 
on  poetic  and  strikingly  picturesque  subjects  ;  and 
Robert  Schade,  a  versatile  talent  who  is  at  his 
best  in  unpretentious  still-life.  Also  the  landscapist 
Fran/,  Bieberstein,  and  the  water-colourist  F.  W. 
Heine,  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  enumeration. 
The  Layton  Art  Gallery  contains  a  few  valuable 
specimens  of  our  earlier  American  art,  notably  a 
Venice  scene,  by  Daniel  Huntington;  Nnv  York 
Harbour,  by  Arthur  Quartley  ;  Washed  by  the  Sea, 
by  Edward  Gay ;  and  a  veritable  chef  d'a'uvre  of 
ge/ire  painting.  The  Old  Stage  Coach,  by  Eastman 
Johnson.  S.  H. 
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ELBOURNE.— The   Victorian    Artists 
Society,  who  have  been  holding  their 
annual  winter  exhibition  in  Melbourne, 
showed  a  creditable  display  of  work 
in    spite    of  the    prevalence    of    the    "one-man'' 
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shows  prior  to  the  opening.  To  this  fact  may  also 
be  credited  the  absence  of  representative  work  from 
various  prominent  members.  The  principal  works 
in  the  North  Gallery  were  Mr.  Bernard  Hall's  por- 
traits, Sylvia  and  Le  Choptau  A^oir,  showing  sterling 
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technical  qualities  ;  Mr.  Tom  Carter's  portrait  of  a 
lady — refined,  dainty  and  charming  in  colour ;  and 
Miss  V.  Teague's  small  portrait  of  Miss  Elles  call 
for  especial   mention.      Among  the  landscapists, 
Mr.  A.  McClintock  showed  exceptional  ability,  his 
work  being  one  of  the  features  of  the  exhibition. 
Mr.  Ene's  Middle  Harbour  ■&.\\A  Mr.  Reynold's  Zoze' 
Courts,  with  Mr.  Mather's  fine  studies  in  Fitzroy 
Gardens,  were  also  noticeable  contributions.     In 
the    vestibule,    devoted    to    black-and-white   and 
water-colours,  could  be  seen  some  fine  work   by 
Mr.  W.  N.  Anderson  and  some  etchings  by  Mr. 
Victor  Cobb  and  others.    In  the  South  Gallery  Mr. 
Ford  Patterson's  White  Road  served  as  a  reminder 
of    the     Croydon     Coterie. 
Mr.  Hal  Waygh,  Mr.  Wilkie 
and  others  were  also  pro- 
minent   exhibitors   in    this 
gallery.  Mr.  Waugh's horses 
and  Mr.   Delafield  Cook's 
landscape  work  showed  an 
advance  on  previous  years. 


landscape  painter  and  co- 
lorist  of  the  highest  order  ; 
and  during  this  brief  visit 
to  his  native  land  he  clearly 
demonstrated  by  this  ex- 
hibition the  fact  that  his 
hand  had  lost  nothing  of 
its  cunning.  The  large 
IVitidsor  Castle  and  the 
various  street  scenes,  in- 
cluding a  fine  Trafalgar 
Square,  all  showed  the  in- 
fluence of  English  environ- 
ment and  ideals  ;  while  his 
Mount  Macedon  and  Coogee 
recalled  his  earlier  Austra- 
lian period.  The  other  show 
was  that  held  by  the  drawing 
instructor  at  the  National 
Gallery,  Mr.  McCubbin, 
prior  to  his  departure  on  a  visit  to  Europe.  Mr. 
McCubbin's  work  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
sterling  qualities,  good  construction  and  fine  tech- 
nique. The  principal  work.  Lost,  showing  a  boy 
who  has  become  hopelessly  "  bushed,"  was  splen- 
didly painted ;  and  the  portraits  included  those 
of  Senhor  Loureiro  and  Mr.  Panton,  P.M.,  two 
canvases  of  exceptional  merit. 
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The  decision  of  the  trustees  of  the  Felton 
Bequest  Fund  to  purchase  the  famous  Bent 
Tree,  by  Corot  (from  the  Alexander  Young 
Collection,  and  lately  illustrated  in  The  Studio), 
is  a  matter  for  congratulation   among  those  who 


Two  noteworthy  "one- 
man  "  exhibitions  were  held 
before  that  of  the  Victorian 
artists.  The  first  was  that 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Streeton, 
with  a  collection  of  works 
in  oil  and  water-colour. 
Prior  to  his  departure  for 
Europe  fifteen  years  ago, 
he  had  established  a  repu- 
tation for  fine  work  as  a 
i66 
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take  a  keen  interest  in  the  National  Gallery  Collec- 
tion. The  acquisition  of  pictures  of  this  character 
is  to  be  thoroughly  commended  as  a  nuans  of 
raising  the  whole  tone  of  the  collLctioii,  wliiih  in 
the  past  has  shown  a  tendency  to  run  towards 
the  '■  iJojiular  [)icture"  of  doubtful  merit. 

J.  S. 
(In  Iht  MeBoume  Age  of  July  15  reference  is  made  to 
the  existence  of  two  similar  paintings  by  Corot  bearing  this 
lille,  a  fact  disclosed  by  comparing  the  picture  purchased  by 
the  trustees  with  one  reproduced  in  the  Special  Number  of 
The  Studio  on  "Corot  and  Millet."  Apparently  the 
discovery  occasioned  some  surprise,  but  we  may  point  out 
that  Mr.  Ilalton,  in  his  article  on  the  Corots  in  the  Alexander 
^'oung  Collection  (The  Studio,  October  1906,  p.  9),  stated 
that  there  was  another  Bent  Tree  in  the  Collection,  and 
that  ii  was  an  evening  effect.  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  one  purchased  by  the  trustees  is  far  superior  to  the 
other,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  Corot  in  the  Collection. 
The  two  paintings  are  of  different  sizes  ;  the  scene,  however, 
is  the  same,  and  the  difterence  in  details  is  so  slight  as  to 
be  overlooked  in  a  black-and-white  reproduction. — The 
Editor.) 

REVIEWS   AND   NOTICES. 

An  Artist's  Reminiscences.  By  AValter  Crane. 
(London:  Methuen  &  Co.)  185.  net. — Mr. 
\Valter  Crane  has  for  many  years  moved  as  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  circles  of  artistic  society. 
Of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  has  met 
many  of  the  celebrated  men  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  Victorian  era,  and  in  his  records  of  some 
Continental  travel,  the  author  has  abundance  of 
recollections.  The  story  of  his  own  success  is 
modestly  revealed.  The  book  shows  that  among 
the  many  crafts  in  which  Mr.  Crane  has  been 
interested  that  of  the  writer  is  not  excepted.  It  is 
from  his  close  association  with  the  revival  of 
the  arts  and  handicrafts  that  some  of  the  best 
reading  in  the  book  derives  its  interest.  In  any 
history  of  the  art  of  the  last  century  in  England 
the  beginnings  of  this  renaissance  will  always  pro- 
vide an  important  chapter,  and  Mr.  Crane's  con- 
nection with  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  forgotten.  In 
recording  his  contribution  of  an  article  on  gesso- 
work  to  the  second  number  of  The  Studio,  and 
in  a  reference  to  Aubrey  Beardsley  which  follows, 
Mr.  Crane  is  in  error  in  attributing  the  acceptance 
of  that  artist's  early  work  by  this  magazine  to  Mr. 
Gleeson  White,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  joined 
the  staff  shortly  afterwards,  not  as  its  first  editor, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Crane,  but  to  assist  in  its  produc- 
tion jointly  with  its  present  editor.  The  inclusion 
in  his  book  of  post-cards  and  certain  notes  of 
extreme  brevity  from  well-known  persons  we  should 
scarcely  have  thought  necessary  either  on  account 
of  the  matter  in  them   or   as    supplementing    the 


esteem  in  which  Mr.  Crane  and  his  art  as  a 
designer  have  for  so  long  been  held.  The  book 
is  illustrated  in  a  very  interesting  manner  with 
plates  of  various  places  and  incidents  connected 
with  the  artist's  life  and  with  some  illustrations 
and  pictures  of  his  own. 

Goldsmith's  and  Silversmitlis  Work.  By  Nelson 
Dawson.  (London:  Methuen.)  25^.  net. — The 
author  of  this  latest  addition  to  the  useful  Con- 
noisseurs' Library,  who  is  himself  a  practical 
craftsman,  has  approached  his  subject  from  the 
point  of  view,  not  so  much  of  the  collector  and 
professional  connoisseur,  who  have  been  liberally 
catered  for  by  others,  but  from  that  of  the  culti- 
vated public,  who,  though  rarely  able  to  purchase 
the  treasures  that  from  time  to  time  come  into  the 
market,  can  yet  instinctively  fathom  the  secret  of 
their  charm.  "  The  joy  and  pleasure  of  a  collector 
who  has  become  possessed  of  a  good  piece,"  says 
Mr.  Dawson,  "  must  indeed  be  great,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  equals  the  joy  of  an  artist 
who,  looking  at  the  same  thing  .  .  .  sees  that  the 
craftsman  who  produced  it  infused  so  much  of  his 
character  into  it  that  it  became  imbued  with  a 
certain  quality  of  life,  that  every  fresh  curve  and 
form  that  catches  his  eye  is  like  the  turning  over 
of  a  new  page  of  some  interesting  book,  yet,"  he 
adds,  "no  desire  to  possess  enters  his  mind,  indeed, 
possession  would  almost  spoil  appreciation."  His 
aim  thus  clearly  set  forth,  the  eloquent  author 
invites  his  readers  to  come  and  share  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful  examples  described  and  repro- 
duced, prefacing  his  actual  examination  of  them  by 
excellent  definitions  of  the  essential  qualities  of 
gold  and  silver  ore  and  their  alloys,  passing  thence 
to  review  the  work  of  the  past  in  those  materials 
in  chronological  order,  beginning  with  the  so-called 
peasant  jewellery  of  the  Mycenaean  period  and 
bringing  his  narrative  down  to  modern  times, 
tracing,  wherever  possible,  the  evolution  of  later 
from  earlier  forms.  Specially  interesting  are  the 
chapters  on  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  metal-work,  the 
illustrations  including  reproductions  of  the  famous 
Jewel  of  Alfred,  the  Ring  of  Ethelwulf,  the  Ardagh 
Chalice,  and  the  fine  bas-reliefs  of  the  Domnach 
Shrine,  the  special  interest  of  which,  Mr.  Dawson 
points  out,  is  "that  they  show  the  transition  of 
Irish  Celtic  work  from  the  Celtic  into  the  Gothic 
period."  But  there  is  really  not  one  dull  page  in 
a  publication  that  will  no  doubt  appeal  alike  to 
the  antiquarian,  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history,   the  artist  and  the  craftsman. 

The  Matterhorn.     By  Guido  Rev,  with  an  In- 
troduction by  Edmondo  ue  Amicis.      Translated 
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from  the  Italian  by  J.  E.  C.  Eaton.  (London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  215.  net.— Probably  nine  out 
of  ten  people  who  take  up  this  book  will  utter  the 
exclamation  with  which  Sgr.  de  Amicis  begins  his 
introduction — "A  whole  book  about  a  mountain!" 
— and  a  bulky  book  too  with  its  three  hundred  odd 
pages  of  letterpress  and  about  three  dozen  plates, 
some  printed  on  cardboard  and  mounted.  But  it 
is  a  well-printed  book,  and  once  having  begun  to 
read,  it  is  difficult  to  know  when  to  leave  off,  and 
by  the  time  the  end  is  reached  one  feels  with 
Sgr.  de  Amicis  that  the  work  is  all  too  short. 
From  the  very  first  page,  where  the  author  sum- 
mons up  a  vision  of  the  process  by  which  this 
mountain  received  from  the  Creator  its  wondrous 
form,  down  to  the  last,  where  he  concludes  a 
thrilling  narrative  of  a  perilous  ascent  which  he 
undertook  by  way  of  the  terrible  Furggen  ridge 
some  eight  years  ago,  every  page  has  its  fascina- 
tion. The  author  has  the  gift  of  fluent  and  vivid  lan- 
guage, whether  he  is  describing  the  majestic  scenery 
of  the  Alps  or  whether  he  is  recording  the  sensa- 
tions experienced  in  his  daring  exploits—  especially, 
for  instance,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  his  first 
ascent  of  the  Matterhorn,  and  again  where  he 
narrates  his  ascent  by  the  Furggen  ridge  just 
mentioned.  No  better  characterisation  of  the 
book  can  be  given  than  that  which  we  find  in  the 
Introduction — it  is  "  a  treasure  of  knowledge,  of 
observations,  and  of  ideas,  only  to  be  found  in 
those  books  that  are  the  spontaneous  product  of  a 
great  passion  and  of  long  experience,  the  intellec- 
tual offspring  of  a  man's  whole  life."  The  illustra- 
tions are  both  numerous  and  excellent :  some  of 
them  are  reproduced  from  drawings  by  Edoardo 
Rubino,  in  black-and-white  on  a  greenish-grey 
ground,  others  are  pen-sketches  by  the  same  artist, 
and  there  are  about  a  dozen  capital  photographs, 
which  we  presume  were  taken  by  the  author  him- 
self— he  is  of  course  well  known  as  an  accom- 
plished photographer. 

Tke  Keramic  Gallery.  By  William  Chaffers. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  edited  by  H.  M. 
CuNDALL,  I.S.O.,  F..S.A.  (London:  Gibbings  & 
Co.)  35.?.  net. — The  first  edition  of  this  work, 
published  over  thirty  years  ago  in  two  volumes  as 
a  pictorial  supplement  to  the  well-known  "Marks  and 
Monograms  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,"  by  the  same 
author,  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  copies  have 
fetched  prices  far  beyond  that  at  which  it  was  pub- 
lished (four  guineas).  In  this  edition  the  illustra- 
tions were  printed  by  the  Woodbury  process,  and  had 
in  consequence  to  be  separated  from  the  text.  In 
the  present  edition  they  have  been  reproduced  by 
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the  half-tone  process,  and  are  inserted  with  the 
letterpress  referring  to  them — a  much  more  con- 
venient arrangement.  It  has  been  found  possible 
also,  notwithstanding  the  inclusion  of  a  hundred 
additional  illustrations  from  important  collections, 
to  make  one  volume  serve  in  place  of  the  two 
bulky  ones  which  were  required  for  the  first  edition, 
and  as  this  one  volume  is  not  inconveniently  large, 
the  usefulness  of  the  work  is  increased.  The 
letterpress  remains  practically  the  same  as  it  was 
left  by  Mr.  Chaffers. 

The  Santuario  of  the  Madonna  di  Vico.  By 
L.  Melano  Rossl  (London:  Macmillan).  ^i  i^. 
net. — Amongst  the  examples  of  Italian  Renaissance 
architecture  that  still  remain  much  what  they  were 
when  first  completed,  none  is  more  truly  charac- 
teristic than  the  so-called  Pantheon  of  Charles 
Emanuel  of  Savoy  that,  with  its  noble  dome,  the 
fourth  largest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and 
its  towers  with  tapering  spires  grouped  around  its 
central  feature,  gives  at  first  sight  an  extraordinary 
impression  of  vastness,  dignity,  and  originality. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  its  unique  beauty,  this  grand  sur- 
vival of  the  golden  age  is  scarcely  known  outside 
its  immediate  environment,  being  scarcely  ever 
alluded  to  in  works  of  reference,  and  even  in  local 
literature  being  very  inadequately  described.  It  is 
due  to  the  energy  of  the  accomplished  scholar  Signor 
Rossi  that  the  unjust  oblivion  into  which  the  beauti- 
ful Temple  of  Peace,  as  its  founder  called  the  sanc- 
tuary, is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  architecture  and  the  decorative  arts, 
or  in  the  political  and  religious  history  of  Italy, 
owe  to  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
unwearying  patience  with  which  he  has  collected  in- 
formation on  his  important  subject,  the  number 
and  beauty  of  the  illustrations  supplementing  his 
text,  and  the  clearness  with  which  he  has  told 
the  whole  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  building. 
'J'he  corner-stone  of  the  present  Santuario,  which 
replaces  an  ancient  shrine  sacred  to  a  wonder- 
working image  of  the  Virgin,  was  laid  with  much 
pomp  on  July  7th,  1596,  in  the  presence  of  the 
duke  and  a  vast  concourse  of  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries and  enthusiastic  spectators,  and  in  telling  the 
later  story  of  the  building  Signor  Rossi  dwells  on  the 
fact  that  Charles  Emanuel,  with  the  astuteness  that 
characterised  him,  managed  to  skilfully  reconcile  his 
own  advanced  religious  opinions  with  the  superstiiious 
hallucinations  of  his  subjects,  adding,  "he  longed 
to  see  the  worship  of  the  Madonna  leading  up  to  that 
of  the  Italy  which  did  not  then  exist  but  which  was  to 
be  created."  It  is  significant  of  this  attitude  on  the 
part   of  the  duke  that  he  chose  the  Renaissance 
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rather  than  the  Gothic  style,  finding  in  the  miHtary 
architect  Ascanio  Vitozzi  a  kindred  spirit,  fired 
with  ambitions  similar  to  his  own.  The  Temple 
of  Peace  was  intended,  in  fact,  to  usher  in  a  new 
era,  and  although  its  founder  did  not  live  to  see 
the  fulfilment  of  its  prophecy,  it  remains  to  this 
clay  a  monument  of  his  prescience. 

George Morland.  By  G.  C.  Willi.\mson,  Litt.D. 
(London:  George  Bell  &  Sons.) — The  larger  and 
more  expensive  edition  on  which  the  new  volume  on 
Morland  is  founded  having  been  reviewed  at  length 
in  The  Studio,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
latter  contains  all  that  is  essential  in  its  prede- 
cessor, the  text  of  which  has  been  revised  and 
condensed ;  that  the  renderings  in  colour  of  The 
Reckoning,  Horses-  in  a  Stable,  The  Door  of  a 
Village  Inn,  and  the  Girl  Fondli?ig  a  Dove,  are 
excellent ;  and  that  the  black-and-white  illustra- 
tions include  four  interesting  sketches  not  before 
reproduced,  namely,  A  Snooze  by  the  IVay  and 
A  Tea  Party,  both  in  sepia,  and  A  Scene  on  the 
Ice  and  Morland^ s  Servant,  delicate  pencil  drawings, 
all  owned  by  Mr.  Hubert  Garle. 

D Arte  Mondiale  alia  VII  Esposizione  di  Venezia. 
By  ViTTORio  Pica.  (Bergamo  :  Istituto  Italiano 
d'Arte  Grafiche.)  9  lire. — Sgr.  Pica  may  be  called 
the  historian  of  the  international  art  exhibitions  at 
Venice,  for  the  present  publication  is  the  fifth  of 
the  series  of  volumes  he  has  written  on  them. 
Seeing  that  the  exhibition  of  the  present  year  had 
only  just  closed  its  doors  when  this  volume  made 
its  appearance,  the  work  cannot  be  said  to  be 
wanting  in  actiialitc.  Dealing  first  with  the  Bel- 
gian section,  he  proceeds  to  pass  in  review  succes- 
sively those  of  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  then  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  sections,  followed  by  other 
foreign  groups,  including  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany,  the  last  two  chapters  being  devoted 
to  the  Italians.  The  illustrations  consist  of  over 
four  hundred  capital  reproductions  of  works 
exhibited  in  the  various  sections. 

An  Introduction  to  Old  English  Furniture.  By 
W.  G.  Mallett.  (London :  George  Newnes.) 
S.f.  net. — In  spite  of  its  unpretending  title  and  low 
price  this  copiously  illustrated  book  will  be  of  great 
use  to  the  collector,  for  it  defines  very  accurately 
and  succinctly  the  characteristics  of  each  style  of 
English  furniture,  from  the  Early  Tudor  to  the  last 
phase  of  the  Classic  Revival.  The  drawings  of 
Mr.  H.  M.  Brock,  all  taken  from  examples  that 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mallett,  are 
also  excellent,  for  whilst  catching  the  general 
character  of  each  specimen  they  clearly  reproduce 
every  detail  of  decoration. 


Messrs.  Seeley  &  Co.'s  "  Library  of  Romance  " 
has  received  two  interesting  additions  in  The 
Romance  of  Savage  Life  and  The  Romance  of 
Modern  Sieges  (each  5^.). — The  former,  written  by 
Mr.  (;.  F.  Scott  Elliot,  describes  the  life  of  primitive 
man,  his  customs,  occupations,  language,  religious 
beliefs,  arts,  crafts,  adventures,  games,  and  sports  ; 
while  the  latter,  written  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Gilliatt,  gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  great 
sieges  which  have  taken  place  in  our  own  days, 
the  most  recent  being  that  of  Port  Arthur.  Both 
books  are  copiously  illustrated  and  attractively 
bound,  and  both  are  written  in  a  way  which 
will  ensure  for  them  a  warm  welcome  from  boys. 
Messrs.  Seeley  have  also  just  issued  a  new  edition 
of  Cambridge  {i>s.  net),  by  Mr.  John  Willis 
Clark,  the  Registrary  of  the  University,  whose 
pleasantly-written  story  of  the  colleges  and  other 
institutions  of  this  great  centre  of  learning  is 
supplemented  by  a  number  of  excellent  illustra- 
tions after  drawings,  etchings,  etc.,  by  Messrs. 
A.  Brunei  Debaines,  H.  Toussaint,  E.  Hull,  and 
A.  E.  Pearce,  while  Mr.  George  Morrow  con- 
tributes a  coloured  frontispiece  showing  the  gate- 
way of  Trinity  College.  We  are  glad  to  see  also 
from  the  same  publishers  a  new  edition  of  Mr. 
F.  G.  Stephens's  capital  little  monograph  on  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  {2s.  net),  and  of  Mr.  ^^^  C. 
Lefroy's  Ruined  Abbeys  of  Yor/ishire  (also  2S.  net). 

The  fourth  and  fifth  instalments  of  the  publica- 
tion issued  by  Messrs.  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  in 
which  the  designs  for  The  Palace  of  Peace  at  the 
Hague  are  reproduced,  contain  those  submitted  in 
the  international  competition  by  Gliel  Saarinen 
(Helsingfors)  ;  J.  F.  GroU  (London)  ;  H.  Van 
Buren  Magonigle  (New  York) ;  Prof.  W.  Scholter 
(Stuttgart) ;  Ringuet  and  Alaux  (Paris)  ;  F.  Debat 
(Paris)  ;  E.  Cuijpers  (Amsterdam)  ;  Emil  Tory 
(Buda  Pesth)  ;  J.  Coates  Carter  (Cardiff),  and 
1.  Ekiund  (Helsingfors).  The  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  eight  parts  at  los.  6d.  net  per  part. 


Mr.  C.  F.  A.  Voysey,  whose  designs  for  the 
interior  of  "  Garden  Corner,  Chelsea,"  were  illus- 
trated in  our  last  issue,  desires  us  to  state  that  the 
wrought-iron  work  for  the  house  was  provided  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Reynolds,  and  the  metal  hinges,  case- 
ments, and  grates  by  Messrs.  J.  Elsley  &  Co.  The 
electric  lighting  was  done  by  Messrs.  Ashby  &  Sons. 

In  reproducing  Mauve's  water-colour  Winter  last 
month  (p.  10),  we  should  have  acknowledged,  as 
we  now  do,  our  indebtedness  to  Messrs.  Marchant 
&  Co.,  as  well  as  to  Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon  & 
Co.,  Paris. 
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The    Lay   Figure 


HE  LAY  FIGURE:  ON  BUYING 
CHEAP   ART. 


'  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  growing 
inclination  among  the  buyers  of  works  of  art  to 
regard  costliness  as  a  sort  of  guarantee  of  quality," 
said  the  Art  Critic ;  "  unless  a  thing  fetches  a 
large  price  it  is  despised  and  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
of  little  importance.  Why  should  this  be  ?  I  do 
not  see  that  there  is  any  connection  between  money 
value  and  artistic  worth — the  first  is  a  matter  of 
fashion,  the  second  a  matter  of  principle." 

"  Quite  so,"  returned  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie ; 
"  but  as  fashion  has  always  more  power  to  sway 
human  conviction  than  principle  is  ever  likely  to 
have,  you  must  accept  anomalies  such  as  this." 

"  You  admit  then  that  money  value  ought  not 
to  be  taken  as  the  one  and  only  test  of  merit?" 
enquired  the  Critic.  "  Is  there  no  hope  of  estab- 
lishing a  more  reasonable  test  ?  '' 

"  Where  is  the  need  for  it  ?  "  broke  in  the  Plain 
Man.  "  The  money  test  is  a  sensible  one  enough  ; 
it  works  well  and  it  is  easy  to  understand.  I 
cannot  see  that  there  is  any  objection  to  it." 

"No,  I  suppose  it  would  satisfy  you,"  replied 
the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie,  "  because  you  are 
incapable  of  forming  any  opinion  about  subtleties 
of  taste.  You  cannot  see  anything  that  is  not 
absolutely  obvious." 

"  Is  not  that  enough  ? "  asked  the  Plain  Man. 
"  What  need  is  there  to  worry  about  subtleties 
when  you  are  dealing  with  facts  that  cannot  be 
disputed?  I  am  content  to  take  things  as  they 
are ;  to  discuss  what  they  might  be  if  the  world 
were  something  it  is  not  is  sheer  waste  of  time." 

"  Then  you  think  that  a  work  of  art  which  can 
be  acquired  for  a  small  price  must  neces.sarily  be 
bad?"  said  the  Critic.  "And  you  believe  that 
things  for  which  there  is  no  market  are  too  con- 
temptible to  have  any  right  to  exist  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  would  fairly  define  my  point  of  view,' 
replied  the  Plain  Man.  "  If  a  work  of  art  is  good 
a  large  number  of  people  want  it,  and  its  price 
naturally  is  enhanced  by  competition.  Conversely, 
the  bad  work  which  no  one  wishes  to  possess  has 
to  be  sold  for  what  it  will  fetch,  and  the  worse  it  is 
the  less  chance  it  has  of  being  sold  at  all.  Cheap 
things  must  always  be  bad  things." 

"  In  other  words,"  commented  the  Man  with  the 
Red  Tie,  "  fashion,  not  taste,  is  the  governing 
principle  in  art  patronage.  You  are  endorsing 
fully  what  I  have  just  said.  People  do  not  think 
for  themselves;  they  run  after  one  another  like 
boys  playing  foUow-my-leader,  and  what  one  does 
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everyone  else  imitates.  We  are  all  descended  from 
monkeys  and  we  keep  up  the  monkey  habit." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  monkeys  had  any  convic- 
tions about  art,"  laughed  the  Plain  Man.  "We 
know  more  about  the  matter  than  our  simian 
ancestors  and  we  have  acquired  sanity  by  long 
experience.  Part  of  our  sanity  is  the  very  reason- 
able belief  that  what  people  do  not  want  is  not 
worth  having.  You  would  not  induce  even  a  mon- 
key to  accept  what  he  did  not  like." 

"But  the  really  intelligent  monkey  might  be 
educated  into  exercising  some  sort  of  discrimina- 
tion," replied  the  Critic;  "and  the  monkey  con- 
noisseur might  discover  that  by  exercising  his 
intelligence  he  would  satisfy  his  tastes  without 
having  to  fight  for  what  he  wanted  with  all  the 
other  members  of  his  tribe.  The  collector  who 
insists  upon  having  what  everyone  else  is  striving 
for  and  then  chatters  with  rage  because  someone 
richer  or  stronger  takes  it  away  is  only  adopting 
the  manners  of  the  jungle." 

"  Primitive  instincts  naturally  produce  primitive 
manners,"  commented  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie  ; 
"we  have  not  advanced  much  during  the  lapse  of 
ages  ;  we  are  still  terribly  undeveloped." 

"  Then  there  is  all  the  more  reason  that  we 
should  try  to  find  out  ways  of  improving  ourselves," 
returned  the  Critic.  "  Suppose  we  begin  by  realis- 
ing that  good  art  need  not  necessarily  be  expensive. 
I  quite  admit  that  what  is  popular,  what  is  in  the 
fashion,  must  be  costly  because  it  is  in  wide  request, 
but  I  deny  that  this  costliness  is  in  any  way  a  test 
or  a  proof  of  merit.  The  man  who  knows  how 
to  choose  can  surround  himself  with  admirable 
examples  of  art  work  with  a  very  small  outlay.  All 
that  he  has  to  do  is  to  avoid  what  is  generally 
sought  after,  and  to  choose  things  which  are  out  of 
fashion  and  which  do  not  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
popular  demand.  Let  him  patronise  discreetly  and 
intelligently  the  unknown  men,  the  artists  who  have 
ideas  of  their  own  and  who  are  not  working  in 
accordance  with  a  recognised  formula.  If  he  can- 
not afford  to  buy  pictures  let  him  collect  drawings 
or  etchings;  if  drawings  or  etchings  are  beyond  his 
means  let  him  buy  good  photographs.  He  has 
almost  endless  opportunities  open  to  him  if  he  can 
once  get  rid  of  the  delusion  that  there  is  only  one 
groove  in  which  art  patronage  ought  to  travel. 
But,  above  all,  he  must  disabuse  himself  of  that 
pernicious  idea  that  art  objects  should  be  bought 
for  speculative  purposes.  This  notion  is  responsible 
for  many  of  the  present-day  abuses ;  men  buy  costly 
things  chiefly  because  they  hope  to  sell  them  again 
at  a  profit."  The  Lay  Figure. 
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HE  PAINTINGS  OF  S.  M  'XTON 
FISHER.     BY  A.  LYS  BALDRY. 


There  is  undoubtedly  in  the  work  which 
Mr.  Melton  Fisher  has  done  during  the  last  few 
years  very  plain  proof  of  the  value  of  delicate  and 
unforced  sentiment  as  the  foundation  of  serious 
artistic  achievement.  His  pictures  offer  a  direct 
denial  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  illustration  of 
some  incident  or  the  relating  of  some  story  must 
be  regarded  as  essential  in  all  pictorial  effort,  and 
they  assert  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  mistaken 
the  right  of  an  artist  who  looks  at  life  from  an 
individ  lal  standpoint  to  choose  his  own  way  of 
interpreting  the  facts  that  are  presented  to  him. 
In  what  may  be  called  illustra  ive  painting  the 
subject  is  always  more  or  less  ready-made ;  it  is 
incapable  of  anything  but  minor  modifications,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  should  be  treated  is  chiefly 
determined  by  other  than  testhetic  considerations. 
It  has  a  kind  of  literary  purpose,  an  intention  to 
realise  something  already  pictured  in  words  and 
fully  described  in  all  its  main  details ;  there  is 
little  scope  left  to  the  painter  for  the  exercise  of 


personal  preferences  or  for  the  development  ot 
original  methods  of  expression. 

But  the  man  who  bases  his  art  not  upon  what 
he  can  derive  from  the  ideas  of  others,  but  upon 
what  is  suggested  to  him  by  his  own  temperament, 
is  not  only  more  genuinely  inspired  but  has  an  in- 
finitely better  chance  of  arriving  at  results  which  are 
of  permanent  importance.  Heoffers  artistic  opinions 
which  claim  respect  as  those  of  an  independent 
thinker  who  wishes  to  convey  to  others  impressions 
that  have  affected  him  vividly  and  have  stimulated 
definitely  his  imaginative  faculties.  These  impres- 
sions, presented  as  they  are  through  the  medium  of 
a  personality,  acquire  the  stamp  of  the  artist's 
conviction,  and  take  on  the  particular  sentiment 
which  by  instinct  he  prefers.  They  become,  when 
they  are  tianslated  into  a  pictorial  form,  revelations 
of  his  beliefs  and  expressions  of  his  view  of  his 
responsibilities  as  an  art  worker. 

The  belief  that  is  revealed  in  Mr.  Melton  Fisher's 
paintings  is  an  absolute  faith  in  the  power  which 
abstract  beauty  has  to  appeal  to  the  imagination 
and  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  real  lover  of  art. 
He  aims  at  an  ideal  and  seeks  to  create  an  atmo- 
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sphere  that  will  be  consistent  with  the  faith  he 
holds,  an  atniosphere  that  is  permeated  with  the 
sentiment  to  which  he  responds.  That  he  succeeds 
in  realising  this  aim  can  scarcely  be  disputed  ;  the 
character  and  quality  of  his  pictures,  the  suavity 
and  elegance  of  his  technical  method,  the  dainty 
charm  of  the  subjects  he  prefers,  can  all  be  adduced 
as  evidence  of  his  consistency.  He  uses  perfectly 
legitimate  means  to  make  himself  understood,  and 
his  art  has  in  consequence  a  full  measure  of  that 
frank  directness  which  is  the  mark  of  the  sincere 
student  of  nature  who  has  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  way  in  which  he  can  best  explain  what  is  in 
his  mind. 

It  can  well  be  imagined  that  he  has  not  arrived 
at  his  present  clearness  of  conviction  without  some 
years  of  preparation.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a 
thorough  training  in  the  practical  details  of  his 
craft,  and  what  he  learned  in  his  student  days  he 
has  since  subjected  quite  thoroughly  to  the  test  of 
experience  ;  and,  as  well,  he  has  availed  himself  of 
special  opportunities  that  have  come  to  him  of 
widening  unusually  his  artistic  outlook.  Born  in 
i860,  he  received  his  general  education  at  Dulwich 
College,  where  he  had  the  benefit  of  practically 
daily  contact  with  a  collection  of  notable  pictures 
b\'  the  greater  masters,  and  was  able  to  satisfy  by 


study  of  these  masterpieces  inclinations  which  even 
in  his  early  boyhood  were  definitely  developed. 
His  actual  training  in  art  began  when  he  left  Dul- 
wich, and  started  as  a  student  in  the  Lambeth 
School.  After  making  some  successes  there — 
among  them  the  gaining  of  a  gold  medal  in  the 
National  Competition — he  went  to  France  and 
became  a  pupil  of  M.  Bonnafd,  a  teacher  well  able 
to  guide  him  in  his  seeking  after  completer  know- 
ledge, and  an  artist  with  a  sound  understanding  of 
many  branches  of  executive  practice. 

Reversing  the  usual  proceeding  of  the  English 
art  student,  Mr.  Melton  Fisher  came  back  from 
Paris  to  work  in  the  Royal  Academy  schools. 
During  his  period  of  study  there  he  proved  in 
many  ways  that  he  had  to  be  seriously  reckoned 
with  as  an  artist  of  more  than  common  ability,  and 
he  ended  by  carrying  off  the  gold  medal  and 
travelling  studentship,  the  most  eagerly  competed 
for  of  all  the  Academy  prizes,  and  the  one  which 
tests  most  fully  the  imaginative  power  and  the 
technical  skill  of  the  student.  As  he  had  to  spend 
the  two  years'  term  of  this  studentship  abroad  he 
betook  himself  to  Italy,  and  after  travelling  for  a 
while  in  that  country  he  decided  to  settle  down  in 
Venice,  where  he  would  have  the  advantage  of 
living  in  surroundings  artistically  inspiring  and  of 
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of  an  artist,  for  at  Venice  he  had  exactly 
what  was  needed  to  develop  the  best 
side  of  his  nature  and  to  bring  into  full 
activity  all  the  aesthetic  instincts  which 
he  had  been  training  so  assiduously  year 
by  year. 

During  this  ten  years'  term  he  made 
a  strong  bid  for  a  definite  position  among 
the  best  of  the  younger  English  artists 
by  the  originality  and  sound  quality  of 
the  pictures  which  he  sent  home  for 
exhibition  at  the  Academy.  The  sub- 
jects he  chose  were  characteristic  of 
modern  Venetian  Ufa  ;  his  canvases  were 
records  of  his  observation  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  found  himself,  and  by 
their  brilliant  reality  and  clever  state- 
ment of  picturesque  facts  gained  the 
immediate  approval  of  everyone  who 
was  qualified  to  judge  his  work.  When 
at  last  he  left  yenice  and  came  back 
to  London  he  had  a  thoroughly  estab- 
lished reputation  as  an  artist  who  was 
not  only  a  master  of  his  craft,  but 
gifted,  as  well,  with  more  than  ordinary 
perception  of  those  refinements  of  ex- 
pression which  are  necessary  for  the 
highest  order  of  achievement.  By  such 
performances    as    his    Venetian  Cosluiiie 


association  with  a  number 
of  distinguished  artists  who 
had  taken  up  their  abode 
in  that  city. 

He  did  not  return  to 
England  when  his  student- 
ship expired  ;  he  had  fallen 
under  the  charm  of  Venice, 
and  there  he  remained  for 
ten  years  painting  subjects 
drawn  from  the  life  around 
him,  and  revelling  in  the 
wealth  of  picturesque  ma- 
terial which  he  found  ready 
to  his  hand.  It  may  be 
counted  fortunate  that  he 
should  have  decided  to 
spend  in  a  place  so  satisfy- 
ing to  his  innate  love  of 
beauty  those  first  years  of 
independent  production 
which  make  up  the  most 
critical  period  in  the  career 
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Makers  (1888),  Festa  (1889),  La 
Sposa  (1890),  Una  Cresina :  The 
Confirmation  of  a  Child,  I'cnice 
(1891),  L'As/a:  A  Sa/e  hv  .liii/ion 
(1894),  to  quote  the  chief  of  the  pic- 
tures he  exhibited  during  this  period, 
he  had  defined  his  place  in  the  art 
world — and  this  place,  it  could  be 
seen,  was  one  of  undeniable  dis- 
tinction. 

At  first  he  seemed  inclined  to  con- 
tinue in  London  the  same  kind  of 
search  after  beauty  in  everyday  life 
with  which  he  occupied  himself  in 
Venice,  for  soon  after  his  return  from 
abroad  he  exhibited  an  important 
picture,  Clerkenwell  Flower  Makers 
(1896),  in  which  all  the  characteristics 
of  his  earlier  style  are  fully  displayed. 
But  his  maturing  convictions  soon 
led  him  to  see  that  his  love  of  colour 
and  feeling  for  graceful  line  could  be 
more  completely  asserted  in  subjects 
of  a  more  abstract  type  ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  has  for  the  past  ten  years 
occupied     himself    more   and    more 
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with  those  dainty  fancies  by  which  he 
is  best  known  to-day  —  with  such  de- 
lightful compositions  as  In  Realms  of 
Fancy,  which  was  bought  by  the  Chantrey 
Fund  Trustees  in  1898;  Sleep,  and  the 
Tambour  Frame,  the  first  of  which  is 
in  the  National  Gallery  at  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  other  in  the 
National  Gallery  at  Perth,  Western 
Australia  ;  Poppies ;  June ;  La  Belle  aji 
Bats  dormant,  an  exquisite  example  of 
his  treatment  of  the  nude  figure ;  the 
graceful  Ballerina,  which  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  1907  Academy  ;  Dreams, 
which  was  acquired  for  the  Corporation 
Gallery  at  Oldham ;  and  The  Chess 
Players,  which  was  added  not  long  ago 
to  the  collection  in  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery  at  Liverpool.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  series  there  runs  an  obvious 
intention  to  deal  with  nature  in  a  spirit 
of  pure  eclecticism,  and  to  record  only 
those  among  her  many  aspects  which 
would  lend  themselves  best  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  particular  esthetic  truihs 
which  he  wished  to  advocate. 
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It  is  because  of  his  success  in  making  this 
intention  felt  that  Mr.  Melton  Fisher  has  attained 
the  wide  popularity  which  he  now  enjoys.  There 
is  no  taint  of  sentimentality  in  his  art ;  indeed, 
delicate  and  daintily  fanciful  as  it  is,  it  lacks 
neither  virility  nor  decision  of  manner,  and  with 
all  its  emphatic  assertion  of  a  belief  in  subtleties 
of  suggestion  it  is  yet  free  from  conventionality. 
That  he  is  a  shrewd  student  of  character,  that  he 
can  look  closely  into  the  little  details  which  mark 
the  points  of  difference  between  individuals,  is 
proved  by  the  strength  and  vitality  of  his  portraits. 
He  paints  such  a  piece  of  abstract  loveliness  as 
the  head  of  his  Clytie  with  the  same  sort  of  con- 
viction that  he  shows  in  a  portrait  like  that  of 
Miss  jRotid,  and  to  both  pictures  he  gives  just 
that  degree  of  naturalism  which  is  needed  to  make 
them  live.  As  a  portrait  painter  he  has  done  much 
that  deserves  frank  commendation,  and  it  may  be 
noted  that  his  happiest  efforts  in  this  branch  of 
practice  include  at  least  as  many  paintings  of 
men  as  of  women:  he  has  by  no  means  limited 
himself  only  to  the  representation  of  graceful 
femininity. 

Concerning  his  skill  as  a  craftsman  there  can  be 
no  question  ;  his  easy,  fluent  draughtsmanship  and 


broadly  simple  brushwork,  his  sensitive  manage- 
ment of  gradations  of  tone  and  modulations  of 
colour,  his  judicious  treatment  of  subtleties  of 
modelling,  show  that  he  has  made  himself  com- 
pletely a  master  of  the  mechanism  of  his  art.  Nor 
does  he  confine  himself  to  only  one  medium ;  as 
a  pastellist  he  has  made  successes  quite  as  great 
as  those  which  he  has  gained  as  an  oil  painter. 
Indeed,  whatever  the  medium  he  employs,  he 
arrives  always  surely  at  the  end  which  he  has  in 
view.  A.  L.  B. 


In  connection  with  the  recent  International  Art 
Exhibition  at  Venice,  the  following  awards  have 
been  made  by  the  Jury  des  Recompenses.  In  the 
departments  of  painting,  sculpture,  drawing  and 
engraving,  Grandes  Medailles  d'Or  are  awarded  to 
MM.  A.  Baertsoen,  F.  Brangwyn,  A.R.A.,  C. 
Cottet,  Dampt,  Josef  Israels,  Heinrich  Knirr, 
Boris  Kustodieff,  Jules  Lagae,  Philip  Laszl6,  Cesare 
Laurenti,  E.  R.  Menard,  Gerhard  Munthe,  and 
J.  S.  Sargent,  R.A.  In  the  section  of  applied  art, 
Herr  Barwig,  of  Vienna,  and  M.  Lalique,  of  Paris, 
receive  gold  medals,  and  special  diplomas  or  gold 
medals  are  awarded  for  the  decoration  of  certain 
of  the  salons. 
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NOTE  ON  SOME  RECENT 
PORTRAIT  BUSTS  AND  OTHER 
WORK   BY   AUGUSTE    RODIN. 


Amonc,  the  latest  work  of  Auguste  Rodin  are  a 
number  of  portrait  busts — marvellous  examples  of 
technical  skill  which  prove  this  artist's  ability  to 
handle  his  medium  as  perhaps  no  one  has  done  since 
the  great  days  of  the  Renaissance.  Few  painters, 
and  no  modern  sculptor  to  my  knowledge,  have  so 
revealed  the  inner  character  of  his  sitter.  One  loses 
sight  even  of  Rodin's  technique  in  this  revelation 
of  psychological  power.  Beginning  with  the  strong 
young  head  of  Bastien-Lepage,  what  a  magnificent 
array  of  men  and  women  he  has  bequeathed  to  the 
world  !  Noble,  austere,  pure,  lovely — according  to 
the  gifts  of  his  model,  for  Rodin  transcribes  only 
that  which  he  finds  in  the  face,  the  character  of  his 
sitter. 

Here,  then,  is  a  field  where  even  Rodin's 
enemies  must  yield  reluctant  praise.  Their 
favourite  accusation,  that  he  takes  casts  from  life, 
can  no  longer  apply,  as  he  does  much  of  his  work 
in  the  marble.  "Does  it  not  tire  you?"  I  asked, 
when  I  first  saw  him  working  in  the  stone.  "Ah, 
no  ;  it  is  a  great  pleasure,  a  real  joy."  In  his  recent 
busts  one  feels  this  joy  in  his  work,  a  joy  which, 
during  his  long  years  of  struggle,  was  sometimes 
overclouded,  so  that  many  of  his  statues  seem  to 
possess  an  indwelling  sadness,  a  knowledge  of  life 
too  profound  to  admit  of  gaiety.  But  no  such 
thought  is  possible  when  looking  at  the  radiant 
head  of  a  young  English  girl  that  I  recently  saw  in 
his  studio.  One  knows  that  happiness  alone  has 
been  her  portion,  that  as  naturally  as  the  opening 
flower  turns  toward  the  sun  this  young  creature 
turns  toward  the  joys  of  life.  It  is  the  consummate 
expression  of  eager  expectation,  of  dawning  woman- 
hood in  the  pure  soul  of  a  young  girl.  There  is 
not  a  flaw  in  the  delicate  marble,  nor  a  flaw  in  the 
perfect  technique  of  the  master. 

When  Rodin  deems  it  wise  to  carry  his  modelling 
to  the  extreme  of  finished  detail,  he  can  do  so 
without  loss  of  power.  Almost  all  his  busts  of 
women  possess  this  attraction  of  exquisite  finish. 
Many  of  his  men,  on  the  contrary,  are  blocked  in 
with  broad,  powerful  strokes,  depending  for  their 
expression  on  the  force,  rather  than  the  detail,  of 
their  modelling,  yet  always  enveloped  in  a  sort  of 
luminous  atmosphere.  It  is  this  luminous  quality 
in  the  sculpture  of  Rodin  that  separates  it  from 
that  of  all  modern  masters.  "  This  has  been  my 
life-work,"  said  M.- Rodin.  "During  forty  years  I 
have  searched  for  this  quality   of  light.       I   have 


found  it  in  the  modelling.  It  is  the  modelling 
that  produces  the  effect  of  atmosphere — that  gives 
life  to  the  statue." 

In  M.  Rodin's  hands  marble  becomes  soft,  pliant, 
alive — he  is  "a  master  of  live  stone,"  as  the  old 
Italians  loved  to  call  their  sculptors.  After  that 
great  period  sculpture,  like  painting,  became  aca- 
demic, and  though  France  has  led  the  modern  world 
in  plastic  art,  her  sculptors  have  studied  from  the 
Greek  rather  than  from  life.  What  the  men  of 
1830 — Corot,  Rousseau,  and  Daubigny — did  for 
painting,  Rodin  has  done  for  sculpture — carried  it 
back  to  nature,  thrown  open  the  windows  and 
flooded  the  atelier  with  light. 

As  the  Court  painters,  accustomed  to  the  dim- 
ness of  their  studios,  were  blinded  by  the  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  the  Barbizon  School,  so  the  Academy 
men  of  our  day  have  been  blinded  by  the  natural- 
ness of  Rodin's  art — have  accused  him  of  taking 
casts  from  the  living  model,  of  departing  from  the 
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noble  ideas  of  French  sculp- 
ture. They  cannot  see  that 
he  has  opened  a  new  path, 
the  path  that  leads  to  the 
heart  of  nature,  the  ever- 
lasting source  of  truth,  of 
inspiration.  By  their  bitter 
criticism  they  have  added 
much  to  the  difficulties  of 
this  artist's  life.  But  those 
who  mark  out  new  paths 
are  always  men  of  great 
moral  strength,  willing  to 
accept  the  suffering  which 
must  be  their  portion  be- 
cause of  those  who  are  to 
come  after,  who  shall  reap 
what  they  have  sown. 

Fortunately,  Rodin  is  a 
philosopher  as  well  as  an 
artist  :  he  realises  that  he 
is  in  advance  of  his  time, 
that  the  world  is  not 
yet  ready  for  psychological 
sculpture,  the  majority  pre- 
ferring the  theatrical  pose 
and     graceful    drapery    of 
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Studio  arrangements,  whereas  he  gives 
us  human  figures  that  personate  no  special 
characters,  that  simply  convey  some  dis- 
tinct psychic  emotion.  "  I  name  my 
statues  when  they  are  finished,"  he  says, 
"because  the  public  demands  it,  but 
the  names  convey  little  of  their  real 
meaning.  Take,  for  example,  the  group 
in  the  Luxembourg  called  Le  Baiser. 
The  meaning  is  far  more  profound,  more 
elemental  than  these  words  imply.  Love, 
the  union  of  man  and  woman — I  have 
simply  striven  to  translate  this  eternal 
truth.  People  tell  me  that  I  create  ;  that 
is  not  true.  God  alone  creates,  man  but 
reveals.  The  greatest  poet,  the  greatest 
musician,  has  found  his  poetry,  his  music, 
in  Nature.  Our  Gothic  cathedrals,  what 
are  they  but  the  faithful  transcription  of 
natural  forms  —the  arching  trees  of  the 
primeval  forest,  the  birds  and  beasts  and 
sea-shells  ?  The  men  who  gave  us  the 
churches  which  are  to-day  the  greatest 
glory  of  France  were  passionate  lovers 
of  Nature.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
true  of  all  great  art   periods.     My  one 
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effort  is  to  re-present  what  I  find  in  God's  creation — 
above  all,  in  the  form  of  man,  which  is  the  highest, 
most  perfect,  of  architectural  constructions." 

Rodin's  frank  joy  in  the  nude  is  Greek,  but  his 
psychological  interpretation  of  man's  spirit  is  essen- 
tially modern,  and  his  statues  reveal  the  nervous 
life  of  our  twentieth  century,  with  all  its  perplexi- 
ties, doubts,  aspirations.  He  does  not  always 
choose  the  soul  in  its  highest  moments,  preferring  to 
translate  life  as  it  exists.  He  pierces  beyond  the  veil 
to  the  truths  which  lie  at  the  heart  of  humanity,  and 
his  figures  palpitate  with  life,  sensations,  dreams. 

Because  we  have  been  taught  to  find  our  ideal 
sculpture  in  the  calm  statues  of  the  Greeks,  we  are 
shocked  by  his  portrayal  in  marble  of  such  tumul- 
tuous emotion.  Unconsciously  inherited  traditions 
prejudice  us  against  the  innovator.  We  forget 
that  the  calmness  of  Hellenic  art  could  not  trans- 
cribe our  restless  modern  life  ;  and  that  Rodin, 
lover  and  devotee  of  ancient  art  though  he  be,  is 
essentially  the  child  of  his  age,  the  prophet,  the 
seer  of  modernity.     If  we  believe  art  to  be  "  the 
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expression  of  the  souls  of  great  men,"  should  we 
not  hold  an  open  mind  for  the  receiving  of  iheir 
message,  no  matter  in  what  form  it  be  given  ? 
We  must  also  remember  that  many  of  Rodin's 
groups  were  created  for  his  Porte  d' Etifer,  whereon 
he  has  depicted  Dante's  vision  of  "  those  who  go 
down  into  hell";  and  that  in  our  revolt  at  his  too 
realistic  rendering  of  these  subjects  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  greatness  of  the  art  which  portrays 
the  passions  that  sway  our  age.  But  these  two 
hundred  figures  can  be  put  entirely  aside  ;  there 
will  still  remain  sufficient  of  his  imaginative  sculpture 
to  place  Rodin's  name  on  the  roll-call  of  the  great. 
Nor  can  the  value  of  this  artist's  work  be  judged 
from  the  Eesthetic  standpoint  only:  he  is  the  ?nas/er 
craftsman  of  this  age,  and  perhaps  his  greatest  con- 
tribution to  the  coming  generation  of  sculptors  is 
the  lesson  of  his  patient  endeavour  to  learn  well  his 
craft.  With  stubborn  will  he  set  himself  the  task 
of  reproducing  the  human  form.  No  labour  was 
too  great  to  achieve  this  end.  From  early  morn- 
ing until  late  at  night  he  worked  at  his  modelling  ; 
thousands  of  hands  and  feet,  of  detached 
bits  of  anatomy  in  his  atelier,  prove  the 
carefulness  of  his  research. 

As  he  modelled  the  outward  form  his 
imagination  was  busy  with  the  story  of 
the  ages — the  eternal  story  of  love  and 
birth  and  death — so  that  almost  un- 
consciously he  wove  into  his  work  the 
pattern  of  life.  Thus  it  is  that  his  por 
trait  busts  are  representative  not  only  of 
individuals,  but  of  this  age.  Future 
generations  will  regard  them  as  a  page 
in  the  book  of  our  life,  and  place  them 
in  their  treasure-houses  of  ait,  for,  as 
Rodin  said  of  his  painter-friend  Carriere, 
"  Better  than  his  contemporaries  those 
who  are  still  to  come,  those  who  shall 
understand,  will  work  out  his  glory." 
A.  Seaton  Schmidt. 


The  Third  International  Congress  for 
the  Development  of  Drawmg  and  Ait 
Teaching  will  be  held  in  London  next 
August.  As  ihe  Committee  are  desirous 
of  knowing  as  long  beforehand  as  possible 
the  approximate  number  of  members  for 
whom  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made, 
they  appeal  to  all  art  teachers  to  enrol  at 
once.  The  subset  iption  for  ordinary 
members  is  lo^.  6d.,  and  may  be  sent  to 
the  Organising  Secretary,  151  Cannon 
Street,  London,  E.C. 
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HE  LANDSCAPE  PAINTINGS 
OF  MR.  ALGERNON  M.  TAL- 
MAGE.  BY  A.  G.  FOLLIOTT 
STOKES. 


Carlyle  has  told  us  that  the  actual  well  seen  is 
the  ideal.  Keats  expressed  much  the  same  thought 
when  he  sang  : 

lieauly  is  truth,  truth  beauty — that  is  all 
Ve  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

Mr.  .Mgernon  Talmage,  some  of  whose  pictures 
are  reproduced  in  the  following  pages,  has  founded 
his  life's  work  on  this  teaching.  His  love  for 
Nature  is  deep  and  reverent,  and  he  spares  no 
pains  to  interpret  her  truly.  At  the  same  time  he 
is  careful  to  choose  of  her  best  and  to  see  it  under 
the  most  beautiful  and  often  most  transient  aspects. 

Here  we  have  the  true  idealist — the  man  who, 
while  sparing  no  pains  to  obtain  correctness,  both 
in  detail  and  general  effect,  exercises  his  preroga- 
tive of  choice,  and  only  gives  us  what  he  considers 
to  be  the  most  salient  features  of  his  subject  at  the 
moment  of  their  strongest  appeal. 

But  this  ability  to  make  full  use  of  the  personal 
equation  in  the  transcribing  of  nature  is  only 
arrived  at  after  a  long  period  of  unremitting  toil. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Talmage  has  painted  his 
landscapes  and  cattle  on  the  spot,  not  in  the  studio 


from  small  studies.  He  has  thus  obtained  that 
highness  of  key  and  subtle  diffusion  of  light  and 
atmosphere  which  the  indoor  worker  finds  so 
difficult  to  master. 

In  these  days  of  impressionism,  which  in  many 
cases  would  be  better  described  as  inarticulate 
occultism,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  across  work 
which,  while  in  the  best  sense  impressionistic,  is 
also  true  in  form,  tone  and  colour.  Only  sound 
draughtsmanship  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
subject  will  enable  a  man  to  be  thus  successful. 
Though  Mr.  Talmage  has  given  us  some  of  nature's 
most  fleeting  phases,  his  drawing  is  never  scamped, 
and  his  detail,  though  often  nearly  lost  in  twilight 
half-tones,  is  always  convincing.  His  cottages 
never  look  like  haystacks,  nor  his  cows  as  if  they 
had  been  carved  out  of  wood.  He  has,  too,  as  I 
believe  all  true  lovers  of  nature  have,  a  horror  of 
forcing  an  effect  for  the  sake  of  making  an  effect — 
a  fault  which  those  who  are  familiar  with  our 
leading  exhibitions  know  to  be  a  very  common  one. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  garrulity  of  the  in- 
competent, both  in  the  studios  and  in  the  press, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  public  to  know  what  is  best  in 
painting.  The  disciples,  who  caricature  the  masters, 
loudly  insist  that  their  methods  only  are  the  way 
to  salvation  in  art.  Hence  we  have  an  everlasting 
strife  between  the  perfervid  facsimile-monger  and 
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the  egotistical  impressionist,  whose  impressionism 
is  not  the  result  of  temperament,  but  of  sheer 
incapacity  to  produce  truth  in  any  shape  or  form. 
But  these  noisy  polemics  are  but  the  babblings  of 
the  incompetent,  who  do  not  really  represent  the 
causes  they  espouse.  The  masters,  both  realists 
and  impressionists,  know  that  the  beauties  of 
nature  are  infinite,  and  can  be  seen  and  rendered 
from  many  different  temperamental  standpoints ; 
and  they  also  know  that  they  tnust  be  truthfully 
rendered.  To  this  end  they  have  acquired,  through 
years  of  labour,  the  necessary  skill. 

To  the  acquisition  of  this  skill  Mr.  Talmage  has 
devoted  his  whole  life,  since  leaving  Professor 
Herkomer's  school  at  Bushey.  He  has  taken  up 
his  abode  at  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall,  where  he  has  a 
class  of  pupils,  on  whom  he  impresses  the  import- 
ance of  open-air  study  and  the  love  of  truth  that  it 
engenders. 

His  own  work,  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  else- 


where, has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  by 
reason  of  its  reserve  and  fidelity  of  tone  and  colour. 
The  accompanying  reproductions  give,  as  far  as 
black  and  white  can,  a  fair  indication  of  his 
powers. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Avon  shows  us  the  very 
soul,  as  it  were,  of  an  autumn  day  on  the  marshes. 
The  trees  are  stripped  of  nearly  all  their  leaves, 
and  the  pattern  of  their  many  branches  is  truth- 
fully rendered.  The  lush  meadows  are  sodden 
with  moisture,  and  the  force  of  the  swollen  river's 
stream  is  apparent  at  once.  Overhead  there  is  no 
theatrical  arrangement  of  clouds,  but  just  one  of 
those  soft,  dappled  grey  canopies  of  which  our 
English  autumns  are  so  prolific.  The  whole  picture 
is  a  triumph  of  accurate  and  loving  observation. 

Many  of  the  painter's  finest  qualities  are  seen  in 
The  End  of  the  Shower.  Nothing  has  been  forced, 
and  yet  so  true  are  both  tone  and  drawing  that  the 
spaciousness  and  somewhat    sombre  beauty  of  a 
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Cornish  moorland  are  admirably  portrayed.  It  is 
one  of  those  "  soft "  days,  so  common  in  a  western 
winter.  The  great  seaborne  clouds  are  charged 
with  rain,  and  the  gorse  and  benty  grasses  of  the 
foreground  are  dripping  with  moisture  from  a 
shower,  which  is  seen  passing  away  over  St.  Ives 
Bay  and  the  country  beyond.  These  great  uplands 
are  difficult  to  treat,  but  the  gaunt  trees  and  the 
well-balanced  lines  give  the  necessary  pictorial  effect. 
Decorative  in  arrangement  and  entirely  uncon- 
ventional is  the  Moonrise  in  Picardy.  Carrying 
the  trees  so  far  across  the  picture  was  a  bold  thing 
to  do,  but  they  have  been  cleverly  made  to 
compose.  That  tender  half  time  between  day  and 
night,  when  the  moon,  not  yet  regnant,  is  but  a 
pale  disc  in  the  eastern  sky,  is  a  very  favourite  one 
with  the  painter.  In  this  instance  the  gracious, 
almost  tender,  dignity  of  the  time  is  wonderfully 
caught.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  moments  when 
nature  seems  to   be    hushed    in   silent  adoration. 


The  White  Cow  is  a  difficult  subject  to  treat 
successfully,  but  here  again  nothing  has  been 
forced.  The  somewhat  intricate  background  has 
been  cleverly  subordinated,  yet  the  cows  in  the 
sun  dappled  foreground  do  not  obtrude.  The 
impression  left  on  the  mind  is  of  one  of  those 
drowsy,  windless  summer  noons  when  nature's 
teeming  millions  are  taking  a  well  earned  siesta. 

A  Moonlight  Night  shows  us  a  village  street 
steeped  in  moonlight.  The  whole  picture  is 
instinct  with  that  rapture  of  repose  which  the  soft 
beams  of  the  queen  of  night  make  visible.  A 
simple  subject  enough,  but  rendered  with  loving 
fidelity.  A.  G.  F.  S. 

(The  picture  reproduced  on  the  next  page  is  one 
of  a  series  now  being  done  by  Mr.  Talmage  in 
London.  The  original  is  on  view  at  the  current 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists 
in  Suffolk  Street.) 
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Recent  Desip'its  in  Domestic  Architecture 
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ECENT   DESIGNS    IN    DOMES- 
TIC   ARCHITECTURE. 


OrR  first  illustrations  of  domestir  archi- 
tecture this  month  represent  a  type  of  building 
unfamiliar  to  the  majority  of  our  readers. 
Mr.  Dusan  Jurkovic,  the  architect  of  the  log- 
built  villa  at  Resek,  in  Bohemia,  belongs  to  the 
region  called  Slovackei,  the  country  of  the 
Slovacks,  lying  between  Hungary,  by  which  it  is 
ruled,  and  Bohemia,  nearer  akin  from  a  racial 
point  of  view,  for  the  Czechs  who  form  the  chief 
element  in  the  population  of  the  latter  country  are 
closely  related  to  the  Slovacks  in  the  Slav  group  of 
races.  Mr.  Jurkovic  is  a  zealous  respecter  of  local 
traditions  in  architecture  and  decoration,  of  which 
he  has  made  an  exhaustive  study,  culminating  in 
a  work  recently  published  in  Vienna  by  Schroll 
under  the  title  of  "  Prace  Lidu  Naseho  "  (The 
Crafts  of  our  People).  It  is  these  local  traditions 
that  Mr.  Jurkovic  incorporates  in  the  houses 
designed  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  practice 
as  an  architect,  with  due  regard,  however,  to  a 
legitimate  e.xercise  of  individual  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  architect,  and  also,  of  course,  with 
due  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day. 


which  he  believes  can  be  met  without  sacrifice  of 
the  features  peculiar  to  the  native  architectural 
type.  An  example  of  such  a  building  is  furnished 
by  this  villa  near  Resek,  a  little  spa  in  Bohemia, 
close  to  the  Prussian  frontier.  The  house  is 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  some  2,000  feet 
high,  and  owing  mainly  to  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting building  material  thither  it  was  built  of 
wood,  which  is  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
was  intended  for  use  chiefly  as  a  summer  residence, 
but  so  well  has  it  been  constructed  that  it  makes  a 
comfortable  dwelling  for  the  autumn  and  winter. 
The  design  throughout  follows  the  traditional  style 
of  the  locality,  but  the  architect  has  introduced 
elements  of  his  own  here  and  there,  more  especially 
in  regard  to  the  roof  and  the  windows,  which 
admit  more  light  than  the  old  buildings  usually  do. 
The  accompanying  coloured  supplement  gives  a 
view  of  the  living-room,  which  is  bright  and 
cheerful,  w-hereas  the  living-room  in  most  of  the 
old  houses  is  a  somewhat  gloomy  apartment  with 
dark  walls.  The  furniture  shown  is  also  of  tradi- 
tional design,  slightly  modified.  The  villa  contains 
six  rooms  in  addition  to  the  kitchen,  bath-room, 
and  other  offices,  and  it  cost  about  ;;/^  1,250  to 
build.     Mr.  Jurkovic  now  practises  in  the  town  of 
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Brunn,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Moravia. 
Jt  was  at  the  Gewerbeschule  in  this  town  that 
he  studied  for  his  profession,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  before  commencing  practice  he 
familiarised  himself  with  the  practical  side  of 
building  by  working  in  turn  as  a  carpenter  and 
joiner,  mason,  etc. 

"Surrey  Holme,"  Byfleet,  Surrey,  of  which 
illustrations  are  given  on  this  and  the  following 
page,    is   a   small  house  designed    by  Mr.  G.  L. 


Sutcliffe,  A.R.I.B.A.,  for  a  level  and  well-wooded 
site  adjoining  the  river  Wey.  The  house  contains 
a  square  hall,  three  sitting-rooms  and  six  bed- 
rooms. The  principal  rooms  are  placed  at  the 
south  end  of  the  building,  and  the  kitchen,  stables, 
etc.,  at  the  north  end.  The  walls  are  faced  with 
Enfield  bricks,  selected  for  their  varied  colour, 
which  ranges  from  rich  red  to  deep  purple,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  tiles  irregularly  stained, 
producing  a   charming  colour  effect.      Externally 
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there  is  little  or  no  archi- 
tectural ornament  about 
the  house,  but  it  is  an 
interesting  example  of 
modern  cottage  architec- 
ture; the  design  is  simple 
and  unaffected,  and  shows 
a  feeling  for  old  Surrey 
work,  although  it  is  not  a 
mere  copy  of  it.  Internally 
the  fireplace  is  the  prin- 
cipal feature  in  each  room. 
The  ingle  in  the  den  is 
entirely  faced  with  Enfield 
bricks,  and  has  a  quaint 
and  cosy  effect. 

"Oddynes  Holt,"  at  Hor- 
sted  Keynes,  in  Sussex, 
also  designed  by  Mr.  Lister 
Sutcliffe,   is   a  simple  and 

inexpensive  country  cottage,  containing  a  fairly 
large  inner  hall  (used  also  as  a  dining-room),  two 
sitting-rooms,  five  bedrooms  and  the  usual  offices. 
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The  inner  hall,  shown  in  our  illustration,  has  for 
its  principal  feature  a  large  ingle  nook  faced  with 
local  bricks  and  paved  with  unglazed  red  tiles. 
The  fireplace  itself  is  built  of  bricks, 
and  has  a  simple  dog  grate  and  a  bright 
iron  canopy.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
house  is  that  no  mouldings  have  been 
used,  the  angles  of  the  woodwork  being 
either  chamfered  off  or  slightly  rounded. 
We  give  also  two  views  of  a  Dutch 
garden  designed  by  the  same  architect 
for  "West  Hall,"  Byfleet,  a  house  to 
which  various  additions  have  been  made 
by  him.  The  garden  is  sunk  about 
two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
ground,  and  its  design  presented  some 
difificulty,  as  the  angles  formed  by  the 
surrounding  buildings  and  yew  hedges 
are  all  irregular.  The  principal  features 
are  the  three  flights  of  steps,  the  old 
sun-dial,  the  fountain  basin,  and  the 
alcoves  for  seats.  Ham  Hill  stone  was 
used  for  the  dressings,  but  all  the 
paving  is  of  rough  Purbeck  marble  laid 
in  irregular  pieces.  The  cut  trees  and 
shrubs  of  yew  and  box  were  imported 
from  Holland. 

Mr.  Arnold  Mitchell  is  the  architect 
of  the  house  at  Harrow  Weald,  shown 
in  our  coloured  reproduclion  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Swan's  drawing.  The  house  stands 
high,  on  a  fine  open  site,  the  rooms 
being  planned  so  that  in  each  case  the 
fullest  advantage  is  taken  of  the  aspect 
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offered  and  the  special  view- 
obtainable.  The  hall  and 
staircase  are  panelled  in 
white.  All  the  ground-floor 
rooms  have  rich  ceilings  in 
modelled  plaster,  and  the 
floors  are  of  oak  in  narrow 
widths,  the  doors  in  maho- 
gany. The  exterior  is  in 
white  plaster,  with  a  trow- 
elled and  floated  face,  the 
wall  tiles  in  bright  red,  the 
roofs  covered  with  a  dark 
hand-made  tile.  The  cost 
has  worked  out  at  tenpence 
per  foot  cube,  including  all 
finishings  and  decorations. 
Though  of  a  more  or  less 
public  character  as  regards 
its  use,  we  illustrate  here  (see 
pp.  200  and  203)  a  cottage 
hospital  at  Harrow-on-the- 

Hill,  Middlesex,  also  designed  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Mitchell,  because,  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  the  building  in  its  general  features  is  of  the 
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domestic  type.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  a  building  such  as  this  should  partake 
of  this  character.   There  should  always  be  associated 
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rooms  for  lumber  and  storage.  The  domestic 
offices  (kitchen,  etc.)  are  in  the  basement,  which, 
owing  to  the  slope  of  the  ground,  is  level  with  it  on 
the  southern  side.  Each  of  the  three  floors  is 
equipped  with  adequate  sanitary  appliances.  The 
materials  used  in  the  construction  are  multi- 
coloured bricks  and  rich  yellow-brown  Ham  stone, 
with  dark  weather  tiles  on  the  roof. 
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The  Editor  desires  to  thank  the  numerous 
architects  and  designers  who  have  responded  to 
his  invitation  to  send  in  material  for  illustrating  the 
third  volume  of  this  publication.  A  large  number 
of  new  and  interesting  designs  have  reached  him, 
and  as  the  preparation  of  the  volume  is  now  well 
in  hand,  it  is  hoped  to  have  it  ready  for  publication 
early  in  the  new  year.  As  in  the  case  of  the  second 
volume  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
the  1908  volume  will  contain  an  important  section 
devoted  to  exterior  architecture  in  addition  to  a 
great  variety  of  other  subjects  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  decorating  or  furnishing  their  homes,  and 
it  will  also  contain  a  special  article  on  Garden 
Design  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Mawson. 


with  a  house  intended  for 
the  rece]jtion  of  sufferers 
that  feeling  of  cheerful 
homeliness  which  is  such  a 
potent  factor  in  the  treat- 
ment of  patients.  This 
cottage  hospital  at  Harrow 
occupies  a  charming  sitci 
measuring  an  acre  and  a 
half.  It  contains  two  large 
wards,  facing  due  south,  so 
that  patients  may  have  the 
benefit  of  all  the  sunshine 
possible ;  each  is  about 
35  feet  long,  and  has  accom- 
modation for  eight  beds, 
but  the  cubic  space  is  suf- 
ficient for  two  more.  On 
the  same  floor,  as  shown 
by  the  ground -floor  plan 
here  reproduced,  are  placed 
the  rooms  for  the  staff, 
operating-room,  etc.  ;  on 
the  first-floor  are  the  nurses' 
bedrooms,    and   two   large 
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The  Autumn  Salon,  Paris 


THE  AUTUMN  SALON,  PARIS. 
Three  thousand  items,  of  which  more 
than  two  thousand  were  concerned  with 
painting  and  sculpture ;  certain  important  retro- 
spective exhibits,  such  as  those  of  Carpeaux, 
Cezanne,  Berthe  Morisot,  Eva  Gonzales,  and 
Ponscarmes ;  some  remarkable  ensemble  displays 
by  the  great  English  aquafortist.  Sir  F.  Seymour 
Haden,  and  Jose-Maria  Sert ;  three  beautiful 
rooms  devoted  to  Belgian  art — such  was  the  sum- 
total  of  the  Salon  d'Automne  this  year.  As  is  always 
the  case,  the  noisiest  works  struck  the  keynote, 
with  the  result  that  the  melody  was  lost  in  the  din. 

Compelled  to  be  brief,  and  therefore  to  make 
my  choice,  I  will  ask  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
devote  attention  to  the  works  of  the  living  artists, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  Cezanne. 

Whether  we  like  his  art  or  not,  Cezanne  marks  a 
date  in  the  history  of  French  painting,  just  as 
Mallarmd  marks  a  date  in  the  history  of  poetry. 
As  yet  we  do  not  know  what  his  influence  will 
produce,  but  that  influence  is  certain.  Can  it  be 
denied  that  Cezanne  and  his  admirers  have  largely 
contributed  to  restore  to  French  art  a  passionate 
taste  for  colour  ?  His  defects  are  striking  enough  : 
a  perhaps  morbid  deformation  of 
linear  vision,  an  exaggeration  of  line, 
carried  at  times  to  the  verge  of  carica- 
ture, a  deliberate  realism  like  that  of  a 
man  whose  visual  angle  is  defective,  a 
frequent  lack  of  cohesion  between  the 
divers  parts — and  goodness  knows  what 
else  !  Anyone  can  add  to  the  list.  His 
qualities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  a 
kind  less  easily  discernible.  Neverthe- 
less they  exist.  Perhaps  his  general  point 
of  view  may  be  summarised  thus  :  in  the 
presence  of  nature  Cezanne's  feelings 
were  instinctive ;  that  is  to  say,  he  felt 
blindly,  but  in  a  manner  both  profound 
and  original.  When  he  desired  to  express 
his  emotions  he  became  meticulous — a 
contradiction  impossible  to  explain  !  In 
labouring  obstinately  over  each  part  he 
would  lose  sight  of  the  ensemble.  Note 
how  minute  was  his  method  of  painting  : 
coatings  of  extremely  fine  colour,  placed 
one  above  the  other  with  untiring  patience 
and  infinite  scrupulousness.  Evidently 
we  are  here  quite  remote  from  the  happy 
facility  of  genius  !  In  this  style  of  paint- 
ing there  is  an  indication  of  trouble  and 
something  of  impotence.  At  the  same 
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time  we  cannot  escape  from  the  impression  of 
inward  force,  of  undisciplined  strength,  of  deep- 
seated  instinct  emanating  from  these  works. 

Passing  now  to  the  Belgian  group,  to  my  mind 
the  most  remarkable  display  among  the  painters  was 
that  of  M.  Van  Rysselberghe,  who  exhibited  two 
portraits  and  a  nude.  The  finest  of  these  was  a 
portrait  of  a  lady  in  white,  half  reclining  on  a 
white  sofa,  with  a  wolf-hound  beside  her,  very  true 
in  drawing  and  in  attitude — a  symphony  in  bluish- 
white,  brightened  by  the  green  transparencies  of 
the  gown  and  the  green  edging  of  the  cushions. 
M.  Willie  Finch,  who  seems  to  me  to  be  a  re- 
markable colourist,  exhibited  only  one  picture,  and 
that  very  badly  placed — Jeune  Fefnme  au  Bain. 
M.  Van  den  Eckhoudt,  who  has  perhaps  less  vigour 
than  M.  Van  Rysselberghe,  exhibited  a  very  fine 
portrait.  Of  the  three  pictures  by  M.  Emile  Claus, 
whom  everyone  admires  for  his  unceasing  eftbrtand 
his  magnificent  gifts,  one  perhaps  preferred  the 
Soird'Ete,  by  reason  of  its  beautiful  powdery  sky, 
the  most  delicate  grey  of  the  gilded  sheaves,  and 
the  charming  rustic  atmosphere.  Everyone  knows 
how  scrupulous  and  how  full  of  observation  is 
M.  Ldon  Fre'de'ric.  His  Ages  de  I'Ouvrier  in  the 
Luxembourg  are  very  well  known,  and  in  his  other 
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canvases  his  work  is  still  careful  and  vigorous. 
I  admired  greatly  the  slightly  cold  but  digni- 
fied art  of  M.  Fernand  Khnopff,  the  Brugelian 
tradition  so  beautifully  expressed  by  M.  Laermans, 
the  grace  of  M.  Smits,  the  rather  ponderous 
strength  of  M.  Baertsoen,  and  the  charming 
qualities  of  M.  Ensor.  M.  Evenepoel  is  a  realist 
who  may  be  excused  a  little  vulgarity  ;  M.  Courtens, 
a  very  unequal  painter,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
very  well  represented  here. 

In  the  department  of  sculpture  I  found,  making  a 
very  good  show  beside  the  great  Constantin 
Meunier,  M.  Vingotte,  M.  Mignon,  and  M.  Paul 
Dubois,  whose  nudes  are  of  fine  stuff  and  real 
vigour ;  but  I  still  preferred  the  nude  work  of 
M.  Victor  Rousseau,  which  palpitates  with  life  and 
is  full  of  grace  and  simplicity. 

Among  the  French  painters  two  currents  were 
plainly  visible,  and  these  the  hanging  committee 
had  "  canalised  "  as  much  as  possible  into  different 
rooms 

Traditional,  as  distinct  from  impress'onistic,  paint- 
ing was  represented  by  Mr.  Lavery  with  three 
forceful  and  sober  portraits.  Next  I  must  name 
M.  Levy-Dhurmer.  Beside  works  of  louder  tone  his 
camaietts  &nt\\.\ed/ai/ne-Bn/n  and  Vert-C/air chscnled. 
in  an  undertone  a  sweet  and  delicate  melody  which, 
its  softness  notwithstanding,  was  perfectly  audible. 


The  drawings  of  Brittany 
by  M.  Lemordant,  simple 
and  full  of  energy,  very 
true  in  their  movement, 
showed  a  quite  remarkable 
understanding  of  light  and 
shade.  M.  Jules  Ch^ret 
sent  some  of  his  .soaring 
female  figures,  charming 
as  ever,  M.  Synave  some 
pretty  children,  and  M. 
Joncieres  some  pictures  of 
Versailles,  which  made  one- 
think  of  the  delightful 
things  by  M.  La  Touche. 
M.  Sureda  displayed  several 
pleasing  bits  of  Orientalism, 
andMme.  Angele  Delasalle, 
who  had  shown  such  high 
promise,  a  rather  feeble 
decorative  composition. 
From  M.  Borchardtwe  had 
a  fine  portrait  of  a  lady, 
marred  unfortunately  by 
sundry  errors  of  taste.  The 
scholarly  and  ever-interest- 
ing investigator  M.  Desvallieres  deserves  a  place 
to  himself,  as  does  M.  Truchet,  whose  flowers  are 
full  of  spontaneity. 

There  were  some  very  fine  drawings.  Those  of 
M.  Dethomas  are  full  of  vigour  and  quite  remark- 
able in  accent.  Others  were  contributed  by  M.  Beau- 
bois,  Mme.  Gardiner,  M.  Hermann-Paul  and  Mile. 
Bruere.  But  to  my  thinking  the  most  striking  of 
all  the  drawings  in  the  Salon  were  those  of  M. 
Bernard-Naudin,  done  to  illustrate  the  "Gold  Bug  " 
of  Edward  Allen  Poe.  They  are  instinct  with 
movement  and  truth  and  simplicity,  while  the  fore- 
shortening is  simply  astonishing. 

M.  Boutet  de  Monvel  and  M.Tarquoy  displayed 
this  year  pictures  that  possess  the  qualities  of  style, 
draughtsmanship,  and  composition  rather  than  of 
colour  and  passion.  And  let  me  not  forget  to 
mention  M.  Gropeano  and  M.  Le'on  Daudet,  both 
quite  discreet.  As  for  M.  Jose-Maria  Sert,  he  has 
undertaken  a  Titanic  work — the  entire  decoration 
of  a  Spanish  Cathedral,  with  subjects  taken  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  has  been 
inspired  by  the  Michael- Angelos  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  the  result  is  not  unworthy  of  so 
formidable  a  model. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  impressionists.  The 
display  by  M.  Charles  Gu^rin  was  the  best  we 
have  had  from  him.     A  species  of  confusion,    a 
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certain    heaviness    and    an    occasional  flabbiness, 
in    the   guise  of  apparent   violence,    which    often 
enough  had  jarred  upon  us   in  his   former  work, 
gave  place  this  year  to  a 
simplicity,  a  sense  of  logic, 
a  stability  and  a  strength 
of    colouring  —  relatively 
light — which    proclaim 
henceforth    a   master.     By 
other    methods   Vallotton, 
the  painter-graver,  gave  one 
equal  pleasure.      His  por- 
trait of  Mile.  S ,  almost 

Persian  in  appearance,  is 
so  clean,  so  compact  in 
design,  so  cunningly  ob- 
served, and  marked  by  such 
sobriety  of  line  and  of 
colour  that  it  is  impossible 
to  forget  it.  Paul  Barth,  a 
Basle  artist,  as  yet  unrecog- 
nised, attracted  me  keenly 
by  the  fulness  and  the 
power  of  the  nude  figure 
against  a  magnificent  blue 
cloth.  M.  Georges 
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d'Espagnat  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  ridding  himself 
of  a  heaviness,  a  non-spiritu- 
ality, which  detracts  from 
the  merits  of  his  big  can- 
vases, remarkable  though 
they  are  for  breadth  and 
concentration,  careful 
colouring,  and  a  certain 
joyous  air  which  he  has 
evidently  striven  to  impart 
to  them. 

The  landscapes  of  the 
South,  by  M.  Guillaumin, 
treated  like  decorative 
paintings,  are  handled  bril- 
liantly, and  with  much 
breadth  of  brush.  Hard 
by  were  hung  the  land- 
scapes of  M.  Alluaud,  true 
in  expression  and  brilliant 
in  factiire ;  an  excellent 
Lavaram  by  M.  Maufra, 
the  Douarnenez  of  M. 
Madeline,  and  the  Brelagne 
of  M.  Moret,  whose  colour 
combines  warmth  with  deli- 
cacy.    I  greatly  liked   M. 

Cariot's  Jordirt,  which  has  both  style  and  power. 
The    Contes   des   Milk   et    line    Nitifs,    by    M. 

Mandraza-Pissarro,    occupied   a   place   entirely   to 
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themselves.  They  are  in  "  black  and  gold,'' very 
rich,  sumptuous,  and  curious  exceedingly. 

M.  Manguin's  pictures  may  be  described  as 
sketches  magnificently  dashed  off.  Even  in  the 
best  of  them,  La  Femme  a  la  Grappe,  the  foliage 
forming  the  background  is  quite  sacrificed  ;  at  the 
same  time  its  colouring  is  energetic  and  fresh. 
M.  Valtat,  an  admirer  of 
Cezanne,  knows  how  to 
compose,  to  arrange,  and 
to  design ;  but  evidently 
likes  the  antipathy  his 
extravagance  produces. 

M.  Albert  Andre  sent 
some  works  in  blue,  a  la 
Ci'zanne.  His  centre  pic- 
ture was  full  of  felicitous 
discoveries,  and  his  still- 
life  pictures  showed  great 
power.  M.  Camoin  sees 
in  great  masses,  and  is  a 
rapid  executant ;  still,  I 
liked  his  colour  very  much. 
M.  Lanquetin  exhibited 
seven  Bords  de  la  Seine, 
which  were  inspiriting 
enough  ;  and  M.  Bonnard 
an  Ete  by  which  even  his 
friends  have  been  de- 
ceived. 

In  the  Sculpture  sec- 
tion one  noticed  at  once 
the  powerful,  spirituel 
work  of  Daumier,  the 
bronze  of  M.  Albert 
Marque,  a  fine  effigy  of 
M.  le  Sidaner,  by  M. 
Desruelles,  a  graceful 
Danseuse  in  bronze,  by 
M.  Berthoud,  a  beautiful 
female  nude,  by  M. 
Marius  Cladel,  an  apos- 
tle's head  —  full  of  cha- 
racter— by  Mme.  O'Donel, 
a  remarkable  nude  study 

by  Mile.  Yvonne  Serruys,  and,  particularly,  a  low- 
relief  by  M.  Maillol,  which  was  clearly  the  master- 
piece of  the  Salon,  so  far  as  Sculpture  was  con- 
cerned. ACHILLE   SeG.ARD. 


'  LA    PfiCHEUSE  ' 


The  Autumn  Salon,  while  encouraging  the  very 
latest  art  movement,  yet  contrived — much  to  its 
credit — to  do  honour  to  sundry  great  artists  of 
other  days.     There  never  was  a  happier  idea  than 


that  of  the  Carpeaux  Exhibition,  admirably  ordered 
and  organised  by  M.  Edouard  Sarradin,  one  of  our 
ablest  critics,  who,  by  reason  of  his  relations  with 
the  Carpeaux  family  as  by  his  personal  merit,  was 
eminently  qualified  for  the  task.  Indeed,  if  there 
is  one  artist  more  than  another  who  deserves  to  be 
brought  into  the  light  more  and  more  every  day,  it 
is  Carpeaux — decried  and 
maltreated  in  his  lifetime, 
and  but  little  known  even 
now  that  he  is  dead. 

Passing  through  this 
very  fine  ensemble  of 
drawings,  finished  sculp- 
tures, sketches  and  pictures 
— all  revealing  such  har- 
mony, such  limpidity  of 
thought,  such  grace  of 
form — one  was  forced  to 
admit,  with  Courajod,  that 
Carpeaux,  Rude,  and 
Barye  form  the  trilogy  of 
great  dead  sculptors  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 
We  know — and  M.  Sar- 
radin has  not  omitted  to 
emphasise  it  once  more 
in  the  deep-felt  preface 
he  has  written  for  the 
catalogue  of  the  exhibi- 
tion— that  the  life  of  this 
great  artist  was  a  daily- 
Calvary.  From  his  earliest 
years,  and  during  his 
period  of  apprenticeship 
at  Valenciennes,  his 
cousin,  Henri  Lemaire,  a 
sculptor  of  the  "academic  " 
and  traditional  order,  did 
his  best,  but  in  vain,  to 
check  his  flight  towards 
the  beautiful.  After  having 
uv  .  ARii  \ux  ^°"  ''^^  Vx\y.  de  Rome — 

a  difficult  matter,  seeing 
that  he  came  from  the 
atelier  of  Rude,  who  was  in  bad  odour  with  the 
Institut  on  account  of  his  anti-conventional  tend- 
encies— Carpeaux,  even  in  Rome,  met  with  nothing 
but  opposition  and  hostility  ;  and  it  is  no  credit  to 
the  memory  of  Schnetz,  director  of  the  Academy  of 
France  in  the  Holy  City,  that  he  should  Have  tried 
to  prevent  the  young  artist  from  completing  his 
Ugolin  et  ses  Fils.  Back  in  Paris  once  more 
Carpeaux  did  his  admirable  high-relief  Flore,  which, 
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but   for    the   intervention    of   Napoleon    III.,   the 
architect  Lefuel  would  have  had  removed,  on  the 
pretext  that  the  work  projected  too  far  from  the 
surface  of  the  monument :  and  one  remembers  the 
stupid  hate  with  which  sacrilegious  hands  attacked 
his  admirable  group  of  the  Dance,  which  gives  a 
note  of  great  art  to  the  fagade  of  the  Opera.    Right 
to  his  death  Carpeaux  was  opposed  by  the  hatred 
of     the     Institut.      In 
1S74,    the   year  before 
his  death,  he  wrote  : — 
"  What  can  I  do  in  a 
country  which  for  twelve 
years  has  persecuted  all 
my  conceptions  and  en- 
deavoured   to    destroy 
that  which  I  have  been 
at  such  pains  to  erect  ?" 

Time  has  now  pro- 
nounced judgment  on 
the  jealous  cruelty  per- 
petuated by  the  In- 
stitut on  Carpeaux 
during  his  life,  and  his 
work  shines  forth  once 
more  in  purest  glory. 
This  retrospective  exhi- 
bition consisted  of  147 
numbers,  which  means 
that  the  ensemble  got 
together  by  M.  Sarra- 
din  was  one  of  very  con- 
siderable importance, 
though  not  of  course 
complete.  Among  the 
big  pieces  was  the  terra- 
cotta work,  Ugolifi  ei 
ses  Fi/s,  considered  to 
be  one  of  Carpeaux's 
masterpieces. 

The  figure  of  Ugolino  suggests  a  strength  and 
a  tragic  power  akin  to  those  of  Michael 
Angelo's  heroes,  whose  muscularity  it  has  in 
addition.  The  youth  embracing  Ugolino's  knees 
is  one  of  those  admirable  bits  of  perfection  which 
one  remembers  in  the  history  of  art.  Here, 
indeed,  is  the  true  conception  of  classical  beauty, 
unspoilt  by  "Academicism."  There  was  an  excellent 
moulding  of  the  famous  F/ore  of  the  Louvre, 
together  with  a  very  fine  pendentive  in  plaster,  the 
richness  of  the  ornamentation  equalling  that  of  the 
Toulon  Caryatides  of  Puget.  Here,  as  in  the  F/ore, 
is  revealed  an  exquisite  sense  of  decoration.  The 
IValleau — like    Carpeaux,    of    Valenciennes,    and 


equally  persecuted,  equally  unhappy — is,  it  is  true, 
nothing  more  than  a  rudimentary  sketch,  but  still 
full  of  vigour,  while  the  statues  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  and  La  riclieiise  are  dazzling  in  their 
finish. 

In  his  numerous  busts  of  women  Carpeaux 
shows  himself  an  admirable  creator  of  beauty. 
He  perpetuated  the  splendour  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Second  Empire  with 
infinitely  more  genius 
than  any  other  painter 
of  the  time — not  even 
excepting  Ricard,  whose 
Venetian  fancy  re- 
moved him  from  the 
real  life  around  him. 
Carpeaux,  on  the  other 
hand,  expressed  this 
loveliness  as  it  was,  by 
giving  to  the  women 
he  depicted  those  attri- 
butes of  domination,  of 
majesty,  and  that  air  of 
triumph  which  to  my 
mind  form  their  chief 
characteristics.  Com- 
bined with  extreme 
fidelity  to  nature  there 
is  an  elegance  of  atti- 
tude and  a  finish  of  exe- 
cution which  proclaim 
so  clear  a  relationship 
with  Houdon  that,  to 
delight  our  eyes,  the 
two  masters  should 
henceforth  figure  to- 
gether side  by  side  in 
our  art  treasuries. 

Carpeaux,  while  a 
great  sculptor,  was  at 
the  same  time  a  painter  who  attracts  one  by  his 
foi/gue  and  his  very  special  endowment.  The  two 
portraits  of  himself  and  that  of  his  wife  were  highly 
interesting.  His  many  drawings  revealed  an  artist  of 
prodigious  energy,  fond  of  life,  and  qualified  to 
extract  the  eternal  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  transitory  vision,  of  every  spectacle  that  struck 
his  eye.  Henri  Frantz. 
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The  course  of  weekly  lectures  on  the  History  of 
Architecture  which  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  is  giving  at 
the  University  of  London,  South  Kensington,  will  be 
resumed  on  Monday,  January  13.  The  first  seven 
lectures  will  treat  of  English  Mediaeval  Architecture. 
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HE  HOME  OF  ANATOLE 
FRANCE  AS  DEPICTED 
BY   PIERRE    CALMETTES. 


Many  of  the  reading  public  were  already  aware 
that  Anatole  France,  the  most  delightful  of  French 
novelists,  lived  in  a  house  furnished  and 
adorned  with  treasures  of  the  past.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  an  old  friend  of  his, 
albeit  a  young  man,  to  make  known,  in  a 
striking  series  of  some  sixty  oil  paintings 
and  pistels,  the  interior  of  this  abode — an 
ordinary  double  -  fronted  stone  building, 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  Avenue  du 
Bois  de  Boulogne — with  all  its  precious  lares 
installed  and  forming  a  home  as  unique  as 
its  possessor. 

For  the  value  and  charm  of  this  interior 
to  be  appreciated  the  artist's  paintings  them- 
selves ought  of  course  to  be  seen.  The 
walls  are  either  delicately  painted  or  covered 
with  embroidered  silk  and  hung  with  costly 
tapestry.  Nearly  all  the  carpets  are  of  real 
Turkey  or  Smyrna  manufacture,  to-day  scarce 
obtainable  in  any  market.  The  mantelpieces 
are  of  mediceval  sculptured  stone  or  wood. 
Here  a  chest  and  there  a  dresser  speak  of 
an  art  that  is  no  more.  The  chairs  and 
tables  carry  us  back  to  the  best  traditions 
of  the  15th,  1 6th  and  17th  centuries.  The 
cupboards,  shelves  and  walls  gleam  and  shine 
and  glitter  with  frescoes,  pictures,  mirrors, 
porcelain    vases  —  some  of    these  last,    real 


ancient  Chinese  ware — all 
eloquent  with  history  and 
souvenir. 

Though  Pierre  Calmettes 
is  thirty  four  years  of  age, 
no  picture  of  his  was  ever 
seen  inside  the  annual 
Sa'ons,  until  this  spring, 
wlien  one  of  the  present 
collecliun  was  hung  at  the 
Artistes  J''raii(ais.  Tne 
reason  is  sim[)le.  Up  to 
the  year  before  last,  he  had 
not  made  painting  his  pro- 
fession. He  had  a  repu- 
tition  in  Paris,  in  France, 
and  even  beyond,  but  as 
an  author  who  on  occa- 
sion illustrated  his  own 
books.  One  had,  however, 
only  to  open  such  illustrated 
pages  to  be  convinced  that,  at  least  in  drawing,  he 
was  a  master.  His  skill  with  the  pencil  may  be 
partly  inherited.  His  father,  Fernand  Calmettes, 
has  also  written  books  and  illustrated  them. 
Under  him,  the  young  Pierre  studied,  and  after- 
wards under  Bouguereau,  who,  with  all  his  short- 
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over,  his  material  and  his  form  have  an 
intimacy  of  reality  that  cannot  be  too 
much  praised.  He  brings  out  with 
equal  verity  the  metallic  lustre  of  old 
wood  and  the  creamy  or  velvety  soft- 
ness of  stuff  and  carpet.  His  style  is 
not  microscopic,  but  bold,  sure,  and 
true.  From  the  first  broad  outlines  to 
the  fini,h  he  proceeds  by  strokes  that 
demand  only  little  retouching. 

The  artist  has  drawn  and  painted 
several  portraits  of  Anatole  France.  A 
full-length  oil  painting  shows  the  novelist 
sitting  pensively  over  a  large  folio  of 
prints.  The  crayon  drawing,  reproduced 
opposite,  has  been  preferred,  on  ac- 
count of  the  more  animated  expression 
— that  assumed  in  conversation.  France, 
himself  a  connoisseur  of  the  highest 
competence,  esteems  this  the  best  like- 
ness he  has  ever  had  executed. 

A  number  of  canvases  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  drawing-room  and  its  furni- 
ture. The  one  given  in  the  first  illustra- 
tion shows  an  annexe,   called   the   Salle 


comings,  was  still  a  consummate  handler 
of  the  pencil,  and  initiated  his  pupil  into 
the  secrets  of  his  own  excellence.  But 
Pierre  Calmettes'  real  apprenticeship  wjs 
served  during  the  years  he  spent  among 
the  trades  and  arts  of  France,  working  at 
them  with  a  view  to  their  jiicturesque 
reproduction.  This  long  practice  in 
sketching  workshop,  lathe,  and  tools,  with 
the  human  figures  in  their  midst,  was  the 
best  preparation  for  his  maturer  task  of 
painting  the  interior  of  a  house  and  reveal- 
ing it  as  a  living  abode.  If  anything  were 
needed  to  complete  the  training,  he  ob- 
tained it  while  exercising  the  functions  of 
an  art  critic  ;  so  that  neither  skill  nor 
judgment  was  wanting  when,  at  last,  he 
was  impelled  to  begin  mixing  his  colours, 
and  to  carry  through,  with  feverish  ardour, 
the  remarkable  achievement  which  has 
just  been  exhibited  in  the  gallery  of 
Messrs.  Chaine  &  Simonson. 

M.  Calmettes'  colouring  is  superb  yet 
sober  ;  it  is  rich  yet  sincere ;  it  is  organic 
and  interpretative,  yet  is  mingled  on  his 
palette  with  that  imagination  of  the  eye 
characteristic  of  the  true  craftsman.     More- 
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Vitree.  A  prominent  object  in  it  is  a  fifteenth- 
century  Virgin,  with  the  infant  Christ,  clad  in  a 
blue  dress  and  wearing  a  golden  crown.  The 
Ave  Maria,  below,  is  on  an  enamelled  plate  of 
Italian  fayence.  Flanking  this  wooden  statue  are 
fresco  figures  in  faded  tints  of  yellow,  red,  purple, 
and  brown.  The  tall  green  cabinet  contains  a 
heterogeneous  medley  of  antiquities,  yielding  a 
kaleidoscope  of  vague  colours.  Among  them  are 
a  Buddha,  a  baby's  dress,  and  an  opera-glass. 
Above  the  cabinet  is  a  Virgin's  house,  and,  at  the 
near  end  of  it,  an  old  black  cupboard  with  its  open 
door,  on  the  inside,  framing  a  landscape.  Beyond 
the  cabinet  is  a  Dutch  chest,  whose  yellowish-green 
polish  of  time  the  artist  has  displayed  with  stronger 
light  on  it  in  a  separate  picture.  The  chasubled 
ecclesiastic  under  the  window  is  a  Spanish  saint ; 
the  statue  is  of  wood,  painted  and  gilded.  Near  it 
is  an  alabaster  statuette. 

The  second  illustration  (p.  211)  is  from  a  picture 
representing  the  front  part  of  the  drawmg-room,  and 
its  large  Louis  XIV.  inlaid  table  covered  with  a  sub- 
stantial cloth  of  blue  ground  and  flowery  design 
of  figured  silk  in  yellow,  red,  purple,  white,  and 
green.  The  Louis  XIV.  armchair  has  a  red 
tapestry  dossier  with  gold  embroidery  ; 
and  the  green  cabinet,  more  orna- 
mented than  the  one  in  the  Salle 
Vitree,  encloses  ancient  garments,  some 
clerical,  some  lay.  A  Venetian  mirror, 
in  carved  and  gilded  wood,  hangs 
above  the  cupboard  :  in  the  shadow 
to  the  right  is  a  Louis  XIV.  clock; 
below,  a  lacquered  table.  Between  the 
table  and  the  clock  dimly  appears  a 
Witches''  Orgie  ;  and,  on  the  lefc  of  the 
cupboard,  another  canvas,  with  some- 
what clearer  outlines,  offers  to  the  view 
a  battle-field  of  Louis  XIII.  The 
whole  painting  flames  with  colour — 
tints  of  green  in  the  tapestry  hangings, 
red  in  the  silk  on  the  walls,  garnet, 
lake,  and  scarlet  in  the  cabinet,  darker 
red  in  the  screen  by  the  table,  brighter 
red  on  the  footstool,  pale  silver  in  the 
statuettes,  and  in  the  pattern  of  the 
carpet  mingled  white,  green,  orange, 
and  rose. 

Among  the  pictures  of  the  great 
novelist's  library  and  study,  yclept  by 
M.  Calmettes  "The  City  of  Books," 
none  surpass  in  intimate  charm  the 
coup  d'a'il  of  the  work-table  with  its 
background  of  well-filled  shelves,  and 
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"Hamilcar,"  the  Angora  cat(j'/(/fSylvestre  Bonnard), 
as  an  interim  guardian,  perched  on  the  arm  of  a 
chair.  Books  in  bindings  of  dead  yellow,  brown, 
drab,  and  orange  display  their  smouldering  glow  of 
tints,  while  the  tapestry  dossier  of  the  author's  chair 
stands  out  in  sharp  relief  with  its  red,  yellow,  and 
green.  The  tomes  of  Larousse  and  Littre,  in  red,  are 
said  to  be  the  only  modern  books  admitted  to  the 
den.  The  bookcase  by  the  table  holds  M.  France's 
most  cherished  literary  acquisitions.  Above  it  is 
suspended  a  fresco,  and  on  it  rests  a  Greek  vase. 
A  few  familiar  objects,  such  as  the  tobacco-pot, 
hobnob  on  the  table  with  others  that  are  rarer— a 
bronze  Silenus,  for  example ;  and  at  each  vantage- 
point  one  sees  some  precious  relic  of  art. 

The  picture  reproduced  in  the  fourth  illustration 
(p.  212)  takes  in  the  other  end  of  the  library,  its 
cynosure  being  the  antique  torso  of  white  marble 
on  a  dark  purplish  veined  pedestal.  The  verdure 
tapestry  curtains,  with  their  red  lining,  almost  con- 
ceal the  case  of  Latin  books  to  the  left,  and  throw 
their  warm  reflection  on  to  the  old  illuminated  charts 
attached  to  the  wall.  From  the  pale  blue  panes 
of  the  window  comes  a  mild  radiance  caressing 
the  torso  and  the  horizontal  case  of  costly-bound 
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books,  topped  by  a  red  cushion  in 
which  nestles  a  gold  frame.  In  the 
darker  portion  of  the  room  arc 
some  paintings  of  the  Italian 
school  and  an  Italian  bust,  and 
from  the  ceiling  hangs  a  wooden 
mermaid  with  tapering  tail  of  horn 
The  walls  of  the  library,  painted  in 
Pompeian  red,  like  those  of  the 
dining-room,  afford  the  artist  an 
opportunity,  which  he  uses  to  ad- 
vantage here  and  in  the  dining- 
room  series,  of  bringing  out  a  whole 
gamut  of  tones  affected  by  this 
ambience. 

There  are  si.\  pictures  dealing 
with  the  novelist's  bed-chamber, 
which  is  the  only  room  in  the 
house,  besides  the  salon,  whose 
walls  are  not  painted.  Here  they 
are  covered  with  a  golden-yellow 
embroidered  silk,  forming  an  ad- 
mirable setting  to  the  beautifully 
carved  wood  chimney-piece,  and 
the  mahogany  inlaid  writing-desk 
with  red  and  white  marble  top, 
which  are  visible  in  the  last  of  our 
illustrations.  On  the  artist's  canvas, 
the  brighter  yellow  of  the  central 
portion  shades  off  towards  the  left 
into  greenish  hues  of  chatoyant 
aspect  that  are  a  foil  to  the 
vivid  colouring  of  the  desk  and 
Louis  XVI.  chair,  whilst  the  right 
side  descends  through  purples  and 
russets,  which  are  met  and  gilded 
or  blazed  by  the  fire  below.  The  bureau,  on 
which  Anatole  France  opens  his  correspond- 
ence, was  painted  one  afternoon  just  as  it  had 
been  left,  with  the  famous  red  skull-cap  and  the 
spectacles  of  the  writer  almost  touching  the  edge  of 
the  desk,  and  all  the  papers  in  disorder.  The 
carpet,  of  authentic  old  Smyrna  manufacture,  is  sea- 
green  in  the  centre,  and  has  a  border  with  delicate 
hues  of  red  and  green.  Above,  where  the  shadow 
strikes  athwart  masterpieces  of  the  school  of 
Greuze  or  Fragonard,  its  progressive  deadening 
of  the  natural  tints  is  finely  expressed. 

Pierre  Calmettes  is  to  be  congratuUted.  What 
he  has  done  here  promises  a  great  future  for  him 
— great  by  the  quality  of  his  work,  and  great,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  by  his  renown.  Indeed  he  has  already 
begun  to  bear  his  blushing  honours.  The  presence 
of  the  Minister  for  Fine  Arts  at  the  opening  of  the 


'THE   SCHOONER 


BY    lu:>Ei'H    E.    SOUTHALL 


Exhibition,  the    proposal  to  [lurchase  one  of    his 
pictures  for  the  State,  and  the  general  enthusiasm 
aroused,  are    something  more  than    mere  compli. 
ment.     They  are  recognitions  of  sterling  merit. 
Fredk.  Lawton. 


B 


IRMINGHAM  PAINTERS  AND 
CRAFTSMEN  AT  THE  FINE 
ART  SOCIETY'S  GALLERIES. 


The  leading  characteristic  of  this  collection  as  a 
whole  is  its  architectural  basis,  its  sense  of  the 
unity  of  all  the  arts  in  due  subordination  to  the 
master  craft.  Notwithstanding  individual  differ- 
ences of  outlook  and  the  variety  of  methods  and 
of  materials  employed,  this  principle  everywhere 
underlies  painting  and  craft-work  alike,  shown  here 
in  the  choice  of  subject,  there  by  a  certain  decorative 


BiyiiiingJiani  Painters  and  Craft smen 


quality  of  vision,  and  again  by  a  fine  sense  of  surface 
or  joy  in  the  beauty  and  specific  quality  of  materials. 

These  are  works  which  one  feels  would  be  in 
place  in  ordered  schemes  of  decoration  ;  ihey  are 
modest,  and  conspicuously  free  from  the  arrogance 
and  lack  of  restraint  with  which  so  much  of  modern 
work  is  tainted — that  kind  of  modern  work  whose 
aim  appears  to  be  the  praise  of  the  artist  rather 
than  the  service  of  Art. 

.\nd  it  is  at  this  very  modest  and  sincere  work, 
in  spite  of  its  remarkable  accomplishment,  that  so 
many  of  our  critics  must  needs  sneer  ;  this  it  is 
which  to  their  somewhat  limited  sympathy  appears 
as  affectation.  Men  who  work  thus  are  commonly 
charged  with  blind  imitation  of  the  early  Italians  ; 
and  it  is  assumed  that  they  differ  from  the  rest  of 
the  moderns  not  only  in  their  choice  of  a  school 
for  imitation,  but  in  that  they  imitate  at  all.  Yet, 
when  all  is  said,  the  amount  of  new  thought,  new 
principle,  or  new  method  which  even  great  men 
can  add  to  the  vast  accumulated  heritage  of  Art  is 
infinitesimal ;  and  the  whole  difference  on  this 
head  between  the  last  exponent  of  modernness 
and  the  men  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  lies  in  the 
simp'e  fact  that  the  one  chances  to  be  in  sympathy 


with  the  last  exponent  but  one,  and  follows  him, 
while  the  others  are  more  in  sympathy  with  Botti- 
celli, and  follow  him.  They  are  imitators  all,  each 
building  upon  his  chosen  foundation. 

Nor  is  this  practice  of  imitation  less  supported 
by  weighty  authority  than  it  is  universal  in  fact. 
Many  of  the  greatest  masters  imitated  consciously, 
and  were  unashamed ;  and  the  example  of  Rubens 
and  Velasquez  may  serve  as  defence  enough  for 
the  painters  of  our  day.  And  our  own  Rejnolds 
declared,  as  his  settled  conviction,  that  the  imita- 
tion of  masters  as  well  as  the  study  of  Nature  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  also  to  the 
artist  throughout  his  life.  Indeed,  the  pursuit  of 
originality  for  its  own  sake  leads  him  to  the  most 
dangerous  of  pitfalls,  and  is  responsible  for  more  un- 
wholesomeness  and  absurdity  than  any  other  error. 

But  then,  we  are  told,  to  choose  the  way  of 
the  early  Italians  is  to  abandon  Nature  !  Do  those 
critics  who  glibly  put  forward  this  amazing  view 
seriously  suppose  that  these  men  did  not  study 
Nature  ?  Have  they  never  conceived  the  possi- 
bility that  they  knew  her  with  an  intimacy  which 
allowed  them,  out  of  the  fulness  of  their  know- 
ledge, to  choose  those  of  her  aspects  which  were 


"JACOB   AND   RACHEL"   (BUON    FRESCO) 
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Biriiiuigham  Painters  and  Craftsmen 


best  fitted  for  their  purpose,  deliberately  foregoing 
those  effects  which  would  hinder  and  using  such 
delights  of  form  and  colour  as  would  serve  the 
architectural  intention  of  their  work  ?  And  as  we 
may  iwell  hesitate  to  attribute  to  ignorance  the 
well-weighed  and  deliberate  omissions  of  these 
early  painters,  so,  in  the  right  restraint  and  careful 
choice^ of  presentment  shown  in  the  work  of  their 
followers,  we  may  recognise  the  fruit  of  a  know- 


"THE   QUAKERESS"  BY  JOSEl'H    E.    SOUTHAIX. 

(PENCIL  AND   WASH    DRAWING) 


BANNER  FOR  CHURCH  DESIGNED   BY  C.  M.  GERE 

OF  S.  MARY  THE  VIRGIN         WORKED   BY  THE   MISSES 
TRIMRObE    HILL  BATTERBURY 

(Thoto  by  Miss  Blaiklock) 


malignity";  and  the  truth  and  purity  ot  its 
colour,  its  mastery  of  drawing  and  its  decorative 
fitness,  being,  forsooth,  unfashionable,  are  alike 


ledge  so  sure  that  it  has 
no  need  to  cry  aloud  in 
the  market-place  and  to 
exhibit  all  its  wares. 

Yet  such  is  the  temper 
of  the  professed  critics  of 
the  time,  while  every 
ultra  -  modern  phase  is 
assured  of  its  prophet, 
this  kind  of  faithful  and 
sincere  art  remains  un- 
noticed, or  obtains  only 
what  Mr.  Swinburne  calls 
"  the  purblind  scrutiny  of 
prepossession  or  the 
squint-eyed   inspection  of 
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unhonoured.      It   is  not    intended    to    imply  that 
work  of  this  school  has  a  monopoly  of  sincerity  and 


truth,  and  we  acclaim  with  joy  and 
reverence  all  signs  of  these  qualities 
in  the  most  modern  of  the  moderns; 
but  some  protest  is  required  against 
those  who  perplex  the  world  and 
prostitute  their  critical  sense  by  un- 
measured praise  of  fashionable 
mediocrity,   or    the    work    of  those 

who  — 

"  \et  do  prize 
This  soul  and  the  transcendent  universe 
No  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  reflects 
To  proud  self-love  her  own  inteUigence." 

In  spite,  however,  of  neglect  and 
misrepresentation,  these  men  have 
their  compensations.  They  are  not 
greedy  of  notoriety ;  they  quietly 
pursue  their  way  with  a  conscience 
void  of  offence,  happy  in  the  beauty 
which  they  perceive  and  create. 
And  the  whirHgig  of  time  is  bring- 
ing a  strange  revenge,  for  they  are 
free  from  the  dread  which  inust  keep 
some  of  their  most  distinguished 
contemporaries  awake  at  nights — 
the  dread  of  finding  themselves  superseded  and 
surpassed    by  the    perfecting  of  some   process  of 


THE  ox   cart"    (tempera) 
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BY   C.    M.    GERE 
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photography  in  colour,  and  the  consc(iuent 
solution  of  the  problems  which  so  many 
painters  bungle  over  in  these  days,  to  the 
infinite  admiration  of  the  critics. 

Of  the  contributors  to  this  exhibition  Mr. 
Southall  shows,  perhaps,  the  widest  range  and 
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MINIATURE 
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His  portraits  differ  from  those  ot  our  most  fashion- 
able painters  in  the  using  of  his  admirable  technique 
as  a  means  of  expressing  the  persons  portrayed, 
rather  than  the  making  his  sitters  a  slight  excuse 
for  the  display  of  technique. 


the  completes!  mastery  of  method. 
His  fresco  panel /air,?/;  and  Rachel  is 
a  fine  example  of  the  charm  which 
may  be  drawn  by  skilful  hands  from 
the  very  limitations  of  a  difficult 
craft.  The  frescoes  of  the  Victorian 
period  suffer  from  an  unwise  attempt 
to  make  them  look  like  oil  paintings, 
and,  while  failing  in  their  aim,  have 
lost  the  pleasant  quality  of  surface 
peculiar  to  the  method.  Mr.  Southall 
has  avoided  this  error,  and,  from  a 
range  of  pigments  necessarily  limited, 
has  obtained  a  scheme  of  colour  of 
wonderful  subtlety  and  rightness. 
His  pictures  in  tempera  show  the 
same  power  of  conception  and  sense 
of  decorative  arrangement  applied 
equally  to  the  type  of  subject  gener- 
ally termed  romantic  and  to  the 
things  and  people  of  our  own  day. 


"THE   BOOK   OF  LOVE* 
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"RED    RIDING    HOOD  " 


BY   C.    M.    GERE 


Mr.  Gaskin  shows  in  one  man  an 
example  of  the  harmony  of  principle 
which  should  underlie  the  several  arts. 
Many  illustrations  of  his  work  in  metal 
have  appeared  in  The  Studio,  and  this 
work  always  conveys  a  sense,  rare  in 
these  days  of  commercial  inspiration, 
of  pleasure  having  gone  with  the  making 
of  it.  Tht  Birdcage  (p.  221)  is  a 
charming  picture  of  a  child,  and  Ktlh- 
■wych  the  King's  Son,  reproduced  on  this 
page,  a  work  of  great  decorative  charm. 
Miss  Mary  J.  Newill  is  represented 
by  some  embroideries,  well  designed 
and  skilfully  executed.  Mr.  C.  M. 
Gere's  water-colour  portraits  on  vellum 
are  so  well  known  that  it  is  un 
necessary  to  praise  here  their  fine 
drawing  and  delicate  beauty.  His  Ox 
Cart  (p.  218),  an  Italian  landscape  in 


tempera,  is  a  fine  piece  of  decorative  realism  which  shows 
that  his  work  is  as  wide  in  scope  as  it  is  technically  accom- 
plished ;  and  he  sends  also  an  earlier  work,  The  Book  of 
Love,  and  some  pencil  drawings  of  great  merit.  Excellent, 
too,  is  the  church  banner  reproduced  on  page  217.  Miss 
Margaret  Gere  sends  an  excellent  miniature  and  some 
small  subject  pictures  of  profound  imaginative  power  and 
most  delicate  workmanship. 

Mr.  Sleigh  commands  notice  by  his  remarkable  power 
of  romantic  invention,  and  his  woodcuts  are  of  real  value, 
especially  at  a  time  when  this  beautiful  art  seems  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  The  black  -  and  -  white  work  of 
Mr.  Edmund  New  has  obtained  for  him  a  leading 
position  among  the  book  illustrators  of  the  day.  It  is 
characterised  by  an  intense  love  of  nature  and  a  fine 
appreciation  of  architectural  effect;  and  shows  a  true 
feeling    for   decorative   arrangement,    together   with  great 
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WAIL  PAINTING  IN  MADRESFIELD  COURT  CHAPEL     BY  H.  A.   I'AVNE 


study  of  some  of  the  Arundel  Society's 
prints  that  he  was  led  to  visit  Italy,  and 
to  learn  there  all  that  the  early  Italians 
could  teach  him  of  spirit  and  of  method. 
Apart  from  their  silent  teaching  and 
some  valuable  help  in  technical  matters 
from  Sir  William  Richmond,  he  is  no 
man's  pupil.  Mr.  Gere  was  certainly 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Burne-Jones 
before  he  went  to  study  in  Italy  ;  and 
he,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  other 
members  of  the  group,  obtained  their 
first  training  at  the  Birmingham  School 
of  Art,  where  the  influence  of  that  great 
painter  was  naturally  very  strong ;  but 
all  of  them,  though  influenced  in  varying 
degrees  by  him,  by  William  Morris,  by 
the  pre-Raphaelites,  and  by  Mr.  Southall 
himself,  have  alike  gone  to  early  Italian 
work  itself,  either  in  Italy  or  in  the 
National  Gallery,  for  inspiraion  and 
guidance. 

Is  it  not  a  strange  and  unhappy  waste 
of  opportunity  that,  having  ready  to  our 
hand  a  group  of  painters  and  craftsmen 
so  harmonious  in  general  aim,   of  such 


skill  in  the  rendering  of  textures  and  of 
effects  of  light. 

Mr.  Payne's  work  in  stained  glass  is 
obtaining  a  wide  reputation  ;  and  he  has 
done  fine  things  in  wall  decoration,  a 
small  portion  of  that  carried  out  by 
him  and  his  pupils  in  the  chapel  at 
Madresfield  Court  being  reproduced  on 
this  page. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  and  training 
of  these  painters  and  craftsmen,  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  their  principles 
and  method  are  entirely  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Burne-Jones  and  the  English 
pre-Raphaelites  ;  but  though  it  is  true 
that  this  influence  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  moulding  of  many  of  them, 
Mr.  Southall  had  gone  direct  to  the 
springs  from  which  the  pre-Raphaelite 
brethren  drew  their  inspiration,  before 
he  came  into  contact  with  their  work. 
Trained  originally  in  an  architect's  office, 
he  adopted  from  the  first  the  principle 
of  considering  all  art  in  its  relation  to 
the  craft  of  building  :  and  it  was  bv  the 
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diversity  of  gifts,  and  of  so  high  a  level  of  ability,  they 
are  not  employed  collectively  to  conceive  and  carry 
out  schemes  of  decoration  for  our  buildings?  ^Ve 
might  thus  remove  from  our  time  the  stigma  of 
being  the  most  prolific  in  artists,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  barren  of  Art  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  C.  Napler-Clavering. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

(From   Our  Own   Correspondents.) 

LONDON. — The  recent  election  at  the 
Royal  Academy  to  fill  the  place  of  Mr. 
David  Farquharson,  who  died  in  July 
last,  resulted  in  Mr.  F.  Cadogan  Cowper 
being  made  Associate.  Mr.  Cowper,  though  very 
young,  is  possessed  of  great  talent,  but  his  election 
has  nevertheless  caused  a  good  deal  of  surprise, 
especially  as  there  were  several  candidates  who 
were  generally  held  to  have  stronger  claims. 


The  report  of  .Sir  Isidore  .Spielmann  on  the 
British  Art  section  at  the  New  Zealand  Inter- 
national Exhibition  held  at  Christchurch  from 
November,  1906,  to  April  this  year,  is  of  great 
interest  and  significance  in  more  ways  than  one. 
The  number  of  works  shown  was  larger  than 
at  any  of  the  earlier  International  E.xhibitions 
with  which  comparison  is  made  in  the  Report 
(Brussels,  Paris,  St.  Louis),  and  it  was  essen- 
tially an  artists'  exhibition,  for  on  this  occasion 
only  thirty-six  private  owners  lent  works  to  repre- 
sent artists,  as  against  531  artists  who  contributed 
direct,  whereas  prior  to  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition 
in  1904  the  private  lenders  either  largely  pre- 
dominated or  were  equal  in  number  to  the  artist 
contributors.  Thus  no  less  than  567  British 
artists  were  represented,  of  whom  198  were 
painters  in  oils,  124  painters  in  water-colours,  59 
miniaturists,  91  black-and-white  artists  (including 
etchers),  39  sculptors  and  56  architects,  and 
the  number  of  works  sent  over  was  1,136. 
Most  gratifying  is  that  part  of  the  Report 
which  refers  to  the  sales,  a  detailed  list  of 
which  is  appended  to  the  Report.  These 
amounted  to  no  less  than  ;!{^i7,io7,  exceed- 
ing by  ^10,000  the  amount  realized  at  St. 
Louis  in  1904,  where  the  exhibits  were  only 
about  a  hundred  fewer  in  number.  Private 
purchasers  bought  to  the  extent  of  _£i,/^2o,  the 
remainder  being  divided  among  seven  public  insti- 
tutions in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  the  chief  of 
these  being  the  National  Art  Gallery  of  New  South 
Wales,  whose  purchases  amount  to  ;^3,339.     The 


number  of  exhibitors  who  sold  works  in  the  Fine 
Art  section  was  183.  These  works  comprised  52  oil 
paintings,  sold  at  an  average  price  of  _;^i86  odd; 
90  water-colours,  averaging  ^55  odd;  15  minia- 
tures, at  nearly  ;C\2)  each  ;  11  pieces  of  sculpture, 
at  nearly  ;^5o  each  (only  comparatively  small 
works  were  sent) ;  and  116  drawings,  etchings,  etc., 
at  rather  more  than  ;^5  each.  Sir  Isidore  Spiel- 
mann records  his  opinion  that  the  exceptionally 
large  number  of  works  sold  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  both  moderate  in  size 
and  moderate  in  price.  As  a  rule,  he  remarks, 
British  artists  fix  the  prices  of  their  works  at 
these  international  exhibitions  too  high,  while 
foreign  artists,  by  naming  a  more  moderate  price, 
command  a  readier  sale.  In  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
section  690  works  were  contributed  by  170  exhibi- 
tors, and  321  of  the  exhibits  were  sold  at  an 
average  price  of  ^3  55.  \d.  In  this  section 
pottery  and  glass,  lace  and  needlework,  jewellery 
and  enamels,  furniture  and  metal  work,  sold  easily ; 
but  wood-carving,  stained  glass,  bookbinding,  print- 
ing, and  caligraphy  were  less  understood  and  appre- 
ciated. Coming  to  the  results  achieved  by  this  exhi- 
bition of  British  Art,  Sir  Isidore  points  out  that  they 
are  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  the  sales  effected. 
The  Art  section  was  appreciated  to  the  full  by 
artists,  the  people,  and  the  Press  of  the  Colony, 
and  nothing  but  praise  was  bestowed  upon  it. 
Popular  appreciation  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  the  aggregate  attendances  were  over  a 
million  and  a  half,  although  an  extra  charge  was 
made  on  four  days  a  week.  British  artists  and  crafts- 
men at  large  will,  we  are  sure,  not  be  slow  to 
recognise  that  much  of  the  success  of  this  exhibition 
was  due  to  the  zeal  and  good  judgment  of  Sir 
Isidore  Spielmann,  who  undertook  the  arduous 
task  of  organising  the  British  Ait  section  single- 
handed.  

The  work  shown  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours  is  perhaps  a  little  less  interesting 
than  it  has  been  in  their  exhibitions  lately.  But 
individually,  certain  members  triumph.  Mr.  Anning 
Bell  has  never  attained  to  more  distinction  than  in 
his  picture  d?,  lovely  rose,  and  in  another  slighter 
water  colour  illustrating  the  lines  ^'  Music  when  soft 
voices  die  vibra/es  in  the  memory,"  the  very  ^spirit 
of  the  words  receives  translation.  Notable  pictures 
are  Mr.  H.  S.  Hopwood's  A  Dealer  in  Antiqiiiiies, 
and  the  same  painter's  Approach  to  a  Picardy  Farm. 
Mr.  Walter  Bayes'  work  stands  out  with  an  indi- 
viduality which  we  have  before  noted  in  recording 
the  Society's  exhibitions.      Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  is 
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very  successful  this  year  in  his  Afeadows,  whicli  has 
an  intimate  sentiment  of  English  landscape  ;  other 
successes  are  Mr.  J.  W.  North's  Stubblf,  Mr.  James 
Paterson's  Moret,  Mr.  Henry  Henshall's  Waifs  and 
Strays,  Mr.  R.  \\ .  Allan's  Yameimon  Gate,  Nikko, 
Japan,  Mr.  Colin  B.  I'hillip's  Winter  Day,  Ne'M- 
'jiiay,  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd's  The  Bank  of  the  Stream, 
Mr.  Robert  Little's  Morning  Haze  on  the  Seine, 
Miss  Rose  Barton's  Motherhood ;  and  we  cannot 
remember  anything  for  a  while  from  Mrs.  Stanhope 
Forbes  equal  to  the  Molly  Trefusis  here. 


Janiicson's  Vue  de  Moret,  Mr.  D.  Lees'  The 
Farm,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cheston's  Swanage,  and  the 
paintings  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  von  Glehn. 


The  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists  have  received  an  impetus  in  the  right  direc- 
tion since  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  Mr. 
Alfred  East,  whose  achievements  dominate  the 
present  Exhibition,  where  there  is  much  of  interest 
to  be  seen.  Mr.  A.  Talmage's  pictures  of  London 
(one  of  which  is  reproduced  in  this  number), 
Mr.  John  Muirhead's  A  Breezy  Day  on  the  Ouse, 
Mr.  Giffard  Lenfesty's  The  Lone  Barn,  Mr.  T.  F. 
M.  Sheard's  Madge  the  Gleaner,  call  for  particular 
notice  ;  and  Mr.  Wallace  Rimington's  The  Fence  of 
the  Mountains,  Mr.  Louis  Griet's  The  Silent  River, 
Mr.  Walter  Fowler's  Approaching  Rain,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Gould's  Packhorse  Bridge,  Horner  Woods,  Mr.  D. 
Murray  Smith's  The  End  of  the  Hill,  are  other 
pictures  to  which  reference  should  be  made. 


At  the  Exhibition  of  the  New  English  Art  Club, 
The  Fountain  and  The  Morain  are  two  of  those 
wonderful  specimens  of  Mr.  Sargent's  art  which 
he  seems  to  reserve  for  exhibition  at  the  Club. 
The  landscape  Brandshy,  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Russell, 
also  claims  particular  attention.  The  qualities  of 
Mr.  H.  Tonk's  The  Birdcage  cannot  be  appreciated 
in  the  Club's  small  gallery.  Mr.  Wilson  Steer  con- 
tributes A  Profile,  and  the  little  canvas  contains 
some  of  his  finest  painting.  He  also  exhibits  a 
notable  landscape.  The  Grand  Place,  Montreuil, 
and  a  beautiful  water-colour,  St.  Cloud.  The  wall 
of  drawings  and  water-colours  is  somewhat  of  a 
disappointment.  The  drawings  of  Mr.  Muirhead 
Bone  have  not  the  interest  of  his  usual  exhibits, 
and  Mr.  John's  drawings  are  on  the  whole  inferior 
in  their  order  to  those  he  generally  shows,  though 
in  some  places  the  line-work  is  as  miraculous  and 
resourceful  as  ever.  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl's  River- 
side, Tivickenliam,  is  a  fine  example  of  his  power 
to  suggest  by  a  sketch  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  a 
scene.  Mr.  Walter  Sickert's  work  is  particularly 
interesting,  and  space  should  at  all  cost  be  found 
for  the  mention  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Rich's  Rochester, 
Mr.    David    Muirhead's    The   Farmyard,    Mr.    A. 


At  the  Portrait  Painters'  Exhibition  there  is 
an  early  work  by  Sargent,  perhaps  one  of  that 
artist's  greatest  paintings  —  the  portrait  of  W. 
Graham  Robertson.  The  Gallery  is  exhibiting 
more  than  one  remarkable  portrait,  for  there  are 
two  very  fine  Frank  Holls  and  an  early  Orchardson 
lent  to  the  Exhibition.  Without  Mr.  Sargent's 
picture  and  without  the  loan  exhibits,  perhaps  the 
Society  is  not  as  successful  in  its  show  as  usual. 
Mr.  Lavery  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  best 
known  members  who  is  disappointing.  Mr. 
Charles  Shannon  is  successful  in  Mrs.  T.  M. 
Legge  and  Child.  In  his  Marble  Torso,  Portrait 
of  the  Artist,  the  still-life  painting  is  full  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  his  art,  but  the  face,  which  is 
of  some  importance  in  a  portrait,  seems  painted 
without  the  vitality  and  inspiration  which  sustained 
his  brush  in  interpreting  surfaces  of  the  accessories. 
Mr.  W.  G.  von  Glehn's  Evening,  Mrs.  Jamieson's 
Peggy,  Mr.  Arthur  Garratt's  The  Old  Whip,  Mr. 
Walter  ^V.  Russell's  Lady  with  a  Muff,  are  all 
highly  successful  canvases;  and  important  works 
are  Mr.  S.  E.  Blanche's  Walter  Sickert.  Mr.  E. 
A.  Walton's  Lady  Smiley,  Mr.  H.  de  T.  Glaze- 
brook's  Viscount  Goschen.  A  Sketch  by  Lamplight 
of  Mr.  Borough  Johnson's  calls  attention  to  itself, 
as  does  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Harry  Hertslet,  by 
Mr.  Glyn  Philpot,  in  the  same  room.  ^L  Seroff's 
H.M.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a  feature  of  the 
exhibition.  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts  is  at  his  best  in  The 
Ladv  Beatrice  Pole-Carew.  A  picture  of  consider- 
able distinction  is  Mr.  Gerald  Kelly's  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Harrison.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Orpen's  painting 
in  a  note  further  on.    

The  Institute  of  Oil  Painters  included  with  its 
more  notable  exhibits  this  year  Mr.  John  da  Costa's 
Laughing  Girl,  Sir  E.  A.  Waterlow's  A  Little 
Stream,  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent's  The  Mountains  of 
Moab,  The  Camp  of  Refuge  by  Frank  ^Valton 
(President),  Cherry  Blossom  by  Mr.  George 
Clausen,  A.R.A,  the  portrait  by  Sir  George  Reid 
of  Sir  Henrv  Littlejohn,  M.D.,  and  sculpture  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  H.  Poole  and 
Mr.  F.  M.  Taubman. 


Gifts  at  this  season  of  the  year  so  often  take  the 
shape  of  books  that  the  occasion  is  opportune  for 
bringing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  a  group  of 
examples  of  bookbindings  which,  during  the  last 
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twelve  months  or  so  have  figured  at  one  or  other 
of  our  minor  exhibitions.  The  craft  is  a  fascinating 
one,  and  continues  year  by  year  to  attract  a  fresh 
supply  of  students.  That  which  attracts  them — 
the  pleasure  of  conceiving  something  and  making 
it  themselves,  lies  also  at  the  root  of  the  attraction 
which  the  finished  work  offers  to  the  collector. 
The  individual  handling  of  the  tools  imparts  to  the 
work  just  those  particular 
qualities  which  are  absent 
if  the  same  design  is  carried 
out  by  a  machine.  Another 
fact  to  be  appreciated  is 
that  the  book- designer's 
tools  exercise  a  restraint 
which  prevents  his  design 
from  straying  so  far  into 
the  realms  of  ugliness  as 
is  possible  in  some  other 
crafts.  In  the  work  of  the 
leading  modern  book- 
binders there  is  to  be  noted 
a  true  perception  of  what 
is  required,  and  under  their 
guidance  a  school  has  arisen 
with  the  purest  aims  before 
them.  The  bookbindings 
of  Miss  K.  Adams,  two 
diverse  examples  of  which 
are  here  reproduced,  pro- 
claim her  to  be  a  debigner 

of  fancy  and  refinement,  a  precise  and  skilful 
worker.  By  choosing  a  simple  viotif  and  by 
setting  a  right  value  upon  the  spaces  of  leather 
which    fall    into    the    design    behind    the    gold 


pattern,  she  shows  herself  an  appreciator  of  the 
best  secrets  of  her  craft.  This  careful  valuing 
of  the  leather  space  is  well  shown  in  the  binding 
of  Tennyson's  Poems.  Restraint  and  simplicity 
characterise  the  work  of  Mrs.  Pearson-Gee,  whose 
bindings  here  reproduced  we  were  pleased  to  see 
at  a  recent  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Carfax's,  and 
it  is  these  qualities  which  give  to  her  work   the 
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charm  it  undoubtedly  possesses.  She  does  not 
allow  her  design  to  compete  with  the  pleasant 
qualities  inherent  in  the  material  upon  which  she 
works ;  on  the  contrary  the  design  is  made  to 
emphasise  these  qualities. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Bates's  work, 
though  scarcely  so  original, 
is  none  the  less  highly 
skilful,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  happy  in  design.  He 
has  regard  for  the  value 
of  a  design,  dividing  the 
leather  into  panels  relieving 
the  details  of  the  pattern. 
The  same  remarks  apply 
largely  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
F.  D.  Rye.  Messrs.  San- 
gorski  and  Sutcliffe  lay  great 
stress  on  the  constructive 
side  of  their  work,  basing 
their  technique  upon  that 
of  early  binding  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  the  present 
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BOOKBINDING  BY    MRS.    PEARSON-GEE 

(Lately  exhihitea  at  the  Carfax  Gallery ) 

day.  With  them  the  quality  and  texture  of  the 
leather  receive  great  attention.  Their  decora- 
tion is  generally  of  a  formal  character,  either  in 
well  -  arranged  geometrical  patterns  or  partly 
geometrical   and    partly   conventionalised    leaf- 


work.  With  the  work  of  the  English  designers 
wc  have  named  we  include  an  e.vample  of  a 
binding  with  an  effective  relief  design  by  Miss 
Muriel  Moller,  a  Swedish  lady  who  has  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  this  country. 


DOOKIUNDING  BY    MRS.    PEARSON -GEE 

(Lately  exhibitea  at  the  Carfax  Gallery ) 


BOOKBINDING 


BY    MRS.    PEARSON -GEE 

(Lately  exhibited  at  the  Carfax  Gallery) 


The  Goupil  Gallery  Ex- 
hibition is  the  second  of 
the  series  inaugurated  last 
year  by  Messrs.  Marchant 
&  Co.,  and  is  very  repre- 
sentative of  the  activity  of 
the  modern  school  in  Eng- 
land, whilst  including 
other  European  work.  An 
exhibition  of  this  nature 
has  not  failed  to  meet 
with  appreciation  in  all 
c]uarters.  The  names  of 
G.  Clausen,  Frank  Brang- 
wyn,  John  Lavery,  Alfred 
East,  George  Henry,  and 
J.  E.  Blanche,  to  mention 
only  a  few  of  those  repre- 
sented, indicate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  exhibits.  Mr. 
William  Nicholson  and 
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others  introduce  their  own 
note.  Mr.  Lavery's  Vera 
Chrislie  has  all  the  charm 
of  his  portraits  of  women, 
with  delightful  reticence  of 
colour,  and  if  the  bright- 
ness of  the  red  of  the  lips 
is  forced  for  sake  of  effec- 
tive contrast  with  the  blue 
in  the  near  ring,  we  must 
allow  that  it  completes  the 
intention  of  the  artist's 
scheme.  The  watercolour 
room  contains  many  attrac- 
tive things,  such  as  Mr. 
Ludovici's  On  the  Maas, 
Mr.  Moffat  Lindner's  pic- 
ture of  the  same  name,  and 
Mr.  W.  Graham  Robert- 
son's animated  and  charm- 
ing rendering  of  childhood 
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Other  interesting  exhibitions  to  be  recorded 
of  last  month  were  Sir  F.  Seymour  Haden's 
etchings  at  Messrs.  Obach's  Gallery,  and  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society  the  water-colours  of  the  Riviera, 
by  Mr.  Alberto  Pisa.  Messrs.  Dowdeswell  exhi- 
bited some  attractive   drawings  of   Biskra   and 
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for  the  cover  of  his  book  "  Songs  of  the  Dusk." 
Mr.  A.  S.  Hartrick's  Christmas  on  the  Cotsuwids, 
Mr.  Priestman's  On  the  Biyth,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Hayward's  Summer  Afternoon  also  call  for 
mention. 
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BY    V.  SANGOKSKI   AND   G.  SUTCLIKIE 


BOOKBINDING  BY   F.  SANGORSKI    AND   G.   SUTi'LIFFlC 


BOOKBINDING 


BY   J.  S.   H.   BATES 
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Sicily,  by  Miss  Winifred  Russell  Roberts,  a  little 
lacking  in  construction  perhaps,  but  showing  the 
vision  of  an  artist.  Some  interesting  pictures  were 
those  of  Miss  Maude  Simms  at  the  Walker  Gallery. 
At  the  Exhibition  of  the  Woman's  International 
Art  Club  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Austen- Brown,  Mrs.  E.  Borough  Johnson,  Miss 
Constance  Halford,  Miss  Amy  B.  Atkinson,  Miss 
B.  Clarke,  and  Miss  Atwood  provided  the  most 
successful  exhibits.  At  the  Old  Dudley  Society's 
Exhibition,  Mr.  Burleigh  Bruhl,  the  President,  Sir 
William  Eden,  W.  S.  Stacey,  with  a  few  members, 
continue  to  exhibit  a  class  of  work  which  is  not 
supported  by  the  other  exhibitors  ;  but  the  Society's 
exhibitions  every  time  show  an  improvement  in 
the  prevailing  standard,  so  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  inequality  will  as  time  goes  on 
gradually  become  less  noticeable. 


In  the  Galleries  this  season  Mr.  ^Villiam  Orpen's 
work  comes  into  prominence  so  often  that  to  avoid 
undue  repetition  of  his  name  it  were  well,  perhaps, 
briefly  to  mark  his  achievements  in  a 
separate  note.  At  the  New  English  Art 
Club  we  have  a  fascinating  presentment 
of  wit  and  charm  in  Grace  Orpen  :  better 
still,  as  painting,  perhaps,  is  yi)u>ig  Ire- 
land, though  the  treatment  of  the  face  is 
not  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  lighter  key  in 
other  parts  of  the  picture,  and  lacks  the 
reality  which  is  characteristic  of  the  former 
portrait.  Mr.  Orpen  is  at  his  best  in  the 
portraiture  of  men,  and  his  portrait  of  Sir 
James  StirlingsA  the  Portrait  Painters'  So- 
ciety takes  rank  at  once  as  a  great  achieve- 
ment. At  the  Goupil  Gallery  his  highly- 
evolved  art  shows  in  the  picture  Night 
some  of  that  responsiveness  to  colour 
which  is  needed  to  complete  his  genius. 

NEWBURY.— At  the  local  Art 
Society's  annual  show,  just 
concluded,  Corot's  fine  low- 
toned  Woodcutters  proved  a 
great  attraction,  as  did  his  Printeinps, 
lent  by  Sir  John  Day,  and  Daubigny's 
small  but  very  fine  Crepuscule.  Pro- 
minent among  the  exhibitors  were  Mark 
Fisher  with  a  veiy  fine  pastoral,  J.  L. 
Pickering,  Roger  Fry,  Muirhead  Bone, 
A.  W.  Rich,  J.  M.  Macintosh,  Claude 
Hayes,  and  W.  H.  Margetson,  who,  with 
other  well-known  men,  contributed  to  a 
deservedly  successful  show.      J.  M.  M. 


LIVERPOOL.— Much  has  been  done  in 
quite  recent  years  at  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery  to  inform  the  general  public  that 
Art  is  not  only  pictorial  ;  there  is, 
however,  much  still  to  be  desired,  in  increased 
space  and  other  facilitie.s,  for  a  more  representative 
collection  of  local  and  other  craftsmanship,  which 
it  is  hoped  subsequent  exhibitions  will  provide. 
This  year's  autumn  exhibition  has  comparatively 
few  pieces,  yet  enumeration  of  some  of  those 
which  display  merit  or  good  promise  may  be  made. 


Amongst  the  hand-wrought  jewellery  a  case  of 
five  excellent  specimens  by  Harold  Stabler  attracts 
notice,  especially  a  "  Madonna  "  necklace  in  gold, 
silver  and  niello  with  precious  stones,  and  a 
belt-clasp  in  steel  dama.scened  with  gold  and 
silver.  Bernard  Cuzner  sends  a  case  of  twelve 
ornaments,  all  good  in  design  and  execution. 
There  are  several  pieces  of  fine  and  interesting 
work  in  translucent  enamel  on  gold  by  Henri 
Dubret.       Miss    Beatrice    Krell,    Miss    Lily    Day, 
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'THE  ANGEL  OF  NIGHT."    FROM  the  panel  in  gesso 
AMD    mother-o'-pearl    by    FREDERICK    MARRIOTT. 
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FIRST  STATE  OF  THE  ETCHING  REPRODUCED  BELOW 

Miss  Elinor  Halle,  Miss  Annie  Steen,  Miss  C.  M. 
Kirkman,  Mrs.  Englebach,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rawlins  all  exhibit  characteristic  designs. 


i;y  a.  chaba.nian 


simple  and  graceful  form 
in  pose  and  costume  ; 
Herbert  Morconi's  Consola- 
tion is  a  refined  little  grou[) 
in  marble ;  Grief,  a  statu- 
ette in  bronze  by  Miss  Alice 
Gates,  and  a  plaster  group 
by  Miss  Florence  Gill,  The 
spirit  seeks  to  tetid  upivards, 
the  flesh  do7vmvards,  are 
both  gracefully  modelled. 
The  Shipbuilder,  a  s'lver 
panel  in  delicate  relief,  is 
skilfully  treated  by  Ernest 
Sichel.  Works  by  Miss  E. 
M.  Rope,  Miss  Esther 
Moore,  Miss  Helen  Langley, 
David  Brown,  and  Caldwell 
Spruce  all  afford  interesting 


study. 


H.  B.  B. 


A  number  of  good  specimens  of  Delia  Robbia 
pottery  are  exhibited  by  Harold  Rathbone.  A 
large  circular  plaque  "  Rose  design  "  is  especially 
noticeable  for  its  agreeable  colour.  There  is  also 
an  excellent  colour  scheme  in  the  fine  little  panel, 
executed  in  gesso  and  mother-o'-pearl,  entitled 
Angel  of  Night,  by  Frederick  Marriott,  here 
reproduced  in  colour. 


PARIS. — The  fourth  salon  of  Etchings 
in  Colour,  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Raffaelli,  an  ardent  apostle  of  this  branch 
of  art,  showed  what  a  brilliant  stage  has 
been  reached  in  the  evolution  of  graphic  art. 
There  were  here  gathered  together  a  collection  of 
works  of  which  many  were  most  remarkable.  First 
of  all  we  found  Raffaelli  there  with  three  plates — La 
Neige  au  Soleil,  Le  R'cmouleur,  and  La  Neige  ait 
Soleil  Couchant,  each  of  them  a  masterpiece  of 
observation  and  full  of  interest  from  the  point  of 
view   of  craftsmanship.      Side   by  side  with   him 


Comparatively  few  speci- 
mens of  beaten  metal  work 
are  shown.  A  copper  casket 
for  jewellery,  by  Miss  Mabel 
Sefton,  has  a  good  shape, 
enriched  by  delicately  re- 
pousse'd  ornament  of  good 
design.  Miss  Kate  Thom- 
son's dainty  little  teacaddy 
is  oxydised  and  enamelled. 
Miss  Alicia  Kay's  "  Pot- 
pourri bowl "  is  a  good 
design  rather  too  roughly 
executed. 


Amongst  the  smaller 
groups  ■  and  statuettes  is 
found  some  interesting 
work.  The  Gossips,  by 
Miss  Frances  Burlison,  has 


"LEVER   DE   LUKE   .\    DOUARNENEZ  " 

ROM    AN    ETCHING    IN   COLOURS   BY 
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Baertsoen  was  represented  by  a  plate  already  familiar 
to  readers  of  The  Studio,  viz.,  Di^^el  a  Gand. 
Balestrieri  finds  his  delight  in  Wagnerian  visions — 
Parsifal,  Tristran,  and  L' Adieu.  Mons.  Boutet 
de  Monvel  is  deserving  of  special  praise.  His 
etchings  are  excellent  in  facture,  at  the  same 
time  they  recall  to  our  eyes  with  rare  savour 
the  vanished  elegances  of  the  Directoire  and  the 
Restoration.  They  make  one  feel  tha,t  the  artist  is 
intimately  acijuainted  with  that  period.  M.  Pierre 
Brissaud  likewise  revived  the  past  with  a  touch  of 
delicacy  in  his  Baiim,  a  very  fine  plate. 


M.  Chabanian  is  becoming  more  and  more  sure 
in  his  workmanship  as  days  go  by.  To  him 
belongs  the  rare  merit  of  proving  his  own  plates, 
a  thing  now  done  by  very  few  artists,  most  of  them 
placing  themselves  for  this  purpose  in  the  hands 
of  a  printer.  M.  Eugene  Delatre  is  another 
exception  to  the  rule  ;  this  sincere  artist  has  done 
a  great  deal  for  the  revival  of  etching  in  colours. 
Side  by  side  with  M.  Detouche  and  M.  Morin, 
who  may  be  said  to  belong  by  sentiment  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  met  here  with  men  whose 


art  is  altogether  modern,  such  as  Henri  Jourdain, 
Laffitte,  de  Latenay,  the  charming  painter  of  the 
seasons  at  Versailles,  Lawrenson  (whose  Fabricant 
de  Bouteiiles  I  was  very  pleased  with),  Luigini,  who 
sounded  a  truly  personal  note  in  his  Canal  Flamand, 
Ranft,  a  master  without  doubt,  Fran<;ois  Simon, 
whose  work  is  so  entirely  personal ;  further,  Taquoy, 
Roux  -  Champion,  Roche,  Truchet,  Waidmann. 
Here  indeed  was  a  charming  salon,  full  of  fine 
things,  and  a  soothing  change  from  the  preten- 
tiousness of  the  larger  exhibitions.  H.  F. 

B1':RLIN. — The  lithographs  of  the  Munich 
painter,  Willy  Schwarz,  recall  to  our 
memory  some  of  the  best  names  asso- 
ciated with  this  art.  We  are  compelled  to 
think  of  Manet,  Renoir  and  d'Espagnat.  He  is  not 
so  notable  for  his  subjects,  as  only  a  certain  class 
of  female  models  seem  to  attract  his  eye ;  but  the 
firmness,  almost  mercilessness,  of  his  drawing  and 
his  technical  cleverness  deserve  particular  attention. 
Often  only  the  well-trained  eye  will  recognise  a 
lithograph,  where  the  non-connoisseur  will  see  a. 
drawing  in  charcoal  or  Indian  ink.     Herr  Schwarz. 
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us  forgetful  of  the  noise 
and  dust  of  town  life.  It 
carries  us  into  the  purer 
atmosphere  of  the  sea,  or 
among  the  quiet  greens 
and  greys  of  firs  and 
downs.  The  master-hand 
of  the  painter  grasps  the 
very  life  of  this  world  and 
makes  us  feel  comrades 
of  his  quadrupeds  and 
feathered  bipeds. 


'  I'ROMENADE  "    (COLOURED    LITHOGKATH) 


BY    Wn.I.Y    ;iCHUARZ 


The  crematorium  at 
Zurich,  by  the  architect 
Albert  Froelich  of  Berlin, 
ol  which  an  illustration 
is  given  on  the  next  page, 
is  a  building  of  particular 
monumentality.  Simpli- 
city    and    grandeur     are 


has  opened,  together  with  the  well- 
known  etcher  and  wood-cutter 
Robert  L.  Leonard,  a  graphic 
school  in  Berlin,  which  is  to  intro- 
duce pure  French  style,  and  great 
artistic  benefit  is  to  be  expected 
from  their  teaching. 


The  English  exhibition  of  the 
International  Society  of  Sculjitors, 
Painters  and  Gravers  at  Schulte's 
has  been  welcomed  with  much 
gratitude.  People  were  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  modern  Eng- 
lish art,  and  of  comparing  English 
and  German  secessionists.  There 
was  great  astonishment  at  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  in  the  country  of 
conservativism,  but  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  refinement  was  appre- 
ciated and  pronounced  beneficial 
for  German  painters. 


The  October  show  in  the  Kiinst- 
lerhaus  proved  a  perfect  delight, 
owing  to  a  collection  of  Bruno 
Liljefors,  who  appeared  as  fresh 
and  strong  as  ever  in  his  latest  offer- 
ings. The  magic  circle  of  his 
solitude  among  the  animals  of 
northern  swamiis  and  cliffs  makes 
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CREMATORIUM    IN   ZURICH 


ALBERT   FROELICH,    ARCHITECT 


here  combined,  and  the  architect  seems  to  have  reproduce  one,  On  the  Banks  of  the  Schlei,  as 
solved  the  difficult  problem  of  making  his  a  coloured  supplement.  The  Schlei  is  a  narrow 
design  suitable  to  any  epoch.  ,uulf  of  the   Baltic    Sea,  so   narrow  and  so  long, 


Professor  Otto  Lessing  of  Berlin  has  been 
exhibiting  his  new  sculpture,  Unter  dem  Baum 
lies  Lebens,  in  the  Munich  Glaspalast  this 
year.  This  excellent  piece  of  anatomy,  with 
its  peculiar  angularity  and  attractive  psycho- 
logy, shows  the  talent  of  the  master  at  its 
best.  He  here  presents  a  new  Eve  type — 
the  resisting,  not  the  seducing  mother  of 
mankind.  We  are  at  once  fascinated  by  a 
modern  interpretation  of  one  of  the  oldest 
subjects.  J.  J. 

HAMBURG.— Coloured  etching  has 
i)f  late  found  intelligent  inter- 
preters of  nature  in  the  ranks 
of  the  younger  German  land- 
scapists.  Whereas  with  French 
etchers  open-air  figure  subjects  or  clair-obscur 
interiors  find  favour  mostly,  the  landscape  in 
its  changing  moods  of  sombre  or  clear 
atmosphere  has  taken  the  fancy  of  Teutonic, 
particularly  North  German,  etchers. 


Herr  Arthur  lilies,  of  whose  work  examples 
have  appeared  previously  in  these  pages, 
has  of  late  executed  a  series  of  plates  of 
large    dimensions,    from    among    which    we 
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BY   OTTO    LESSING. 


'ON   THE   BANKS  OF  THE  SCHLEI  "    from 
THE   ETCHING  IN  COLOURS  6Y  ARTHUR   ILLIES. 
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in  fact,  that  it  assumes  the  sliape  of  a  river, 
althougli  the  water  is  sea-water.  This  fjord  pro- 
trudes into  the  land  as  far  as,  and  even  beyond, 
the  towTi  of  Schleswig.  Some  very  picturesque 
views  may  be  found  on  the  partly  wooded  banks 
of  this  fjord,  and  the  above-named  motif  is  one 
of  them.  W.  S. 

BREMEN. —  It  is  characteristic  of  the  enter- 
prise shown  by  the  management  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Line, 
that  for  the  decoration  and  furnishing 
of  the  saloons  and  cabins  in  the  Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie,  the  latest  addition  to  their  magnificent  fleet 
of  At'antic  liners,  they  should  have  engaged  the 
services  of  various  architects,  who,  with  their  expe- 
rience in  the  designing  of  interiors  on  land,  might 
be  trusted  to  discharge  the  task  allotted  to  them 
in  a  way  which  should  redound  to  the  credit  of 
German  art.  The  accompanying  illustrations  are 
only  a  few  examples  of  the  designs  as  carried  out. 


but  ihey  suffice  to  show  how  happily  the  two 
ini[)ortant  factors,  comfort  and  convenience,  have 
been  blended  by  the  architects  responsible  for 
them. 

In  the  case  of  a  ship  of  even  huge  dimensions, 
like  the  Kronprinzessin  Cmlie,  constructed  for 
carrying  a  human  freight  equal  to  the  population  of 
a  small  town,  the  conditions  are  materially  different 
to  those  encountered  in  a  house  on  land.  In  the  first 
place,  the  designer  has  no  control  over  the  general 
structure  of  the  vessel,  which  of  course  is  determined 
by  considerations  other  than  those  with  which  he 
has  to  deal.  He  has  therefore  to  adapt  his  apart- 
ments to  the  structural  framework  of  the  vessel,  and 
as  they  are  necessarily  restricted  in  area,  the  problem 
of  utilising  every  cubic  inch  to  the  best  advantage 
is  one  he  has  always  to  grapple  with.  And  then, 
again,  the  furniture  must  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  entail  a  minimum  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
attendants,  that  is  to  say,  it  must   be  useful  and 
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DESIGNED   BY  ABBEHUSEN  &  BLENEERMANN, 
ARCHITECTS,   BREMEN 
EXECUTED   BY    HEINRICH    liREMER,    BREMEN 
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simple,  for  there  is  no  room 
for  useless  articles,  and 
superfluous  accessories 
mean  extra  work.  These 
condderatlons  have  been 
present  to  the  two  firms 
of  architects  whose  designs 
are  reproduced  in  the 
accompanying  illustrations. 


CABIN   DE-LUXE    ON    NORTH    GERMAN 
LLOYD   SS.    "KBONPRINZESSIN    CECILIE  ' 


PESIGNEn  AND  EXECUTED  BY  RUNGE 
&  SCOTLAND,  ARCHITECTS,  BREMEN 


In  the  suite  of  cabins  de- 
luxe designed  by  Messrs. 
Abbehusen  and  Blender- 
mann  of  Bremen,  ihe  sides 
and  ceilings  are  formed  of 
wood  smooth  polished,  and 
as  few  projections  as  pos- 
sible have  been  allowed. 
For  the  sides  of  the  cabins 
cherrywood  with  a  natural 
polish  is  used  to  form  the 
ground,  and  intersecting  it 
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vertically  at  intervals  are 
strips  of  black  framing. 
This  scheme  relieves  in  an 
admirable  way  the  unplea- 
sant effect  produced  by  the 
absence  of  parallelism  be- 
tween floor  and  ceiling 
consequent  on  the  struc- 
tural formation  of  the  vessel. 
'J'he  upper  panels  contain 
inlays  of  pear-wood  stained 
red  and  mother-o'-pearl,  a 
combination  which  imparts 
a  pleasant  decorative  effect 
to  the  surface.  Inlays  are 
also  used  for  decorating  the 
doors  and  door-furniture, 
and  also  for  the  mirror 
panels  of  the  wardrobe. 
The  colour  -  harmony  of 
yellow,  red,  and  black  is 
emphasised    by  the  bright 


<^ABIN-DE-LUXE   ON   THE   NORTH   GERMAN 
LLOYD  SS.    "KRONPRINZESSIN   CECILIE" 


villi  IIU^KN    &   BLENDERMANN,    ARCHITECTS, 
JUIED    KY    HEINRICH    BREMER,     BREMEN 
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an    ensembU    at    once  har- 
monious and  agreeable. 
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blue  upholstery  of  the  sofa-beds  and  chairs  and 
the  somewhat  duller-blue  Smyrna  carpet.  The 
ceiling  is  made  up  of  tablets  of  maple-wood  with 
a  dull  polish,  divided  by  bold  black  framing  and 
decorated  by  inlays  of  pear-wood.  The  furniture 
for  the  most  part  follows  the  box  arrangement,  that 
is,  it  is  built  up  of  boards 
to  form  a  receptacle, 
the  boards  being  ebo- 
nized  and  polished.  The 
designing  of  the  furniture 
to  meet  the  peculiar  re- 
quirements called  for  the 
display  of  the  architects' 
inventiveness.  The  sofa  is 
so  contrived  as  to  be  easily 
convertible  into  a  bed,  and 
the  washstand  is  made  to 
serve  as  a  table.  The  ward- 
robe built  into  the  corner 
from  floor  to  ceiling  was  a 
happy  idea.  Similarly  with 
each  of  the  other  pieces  of 
furniture,  its  use  for  quite 
different  purposes  was  kept 
in  mind  by  the  designers. 
The  lighting  apparatus  of 
silver  with  fine  chasing, 
and  the  Oriental  and  old 
Bulgarian  textiles  complete 
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Turning  to  the  cabins 
designed  by  Messrs.  Runge 
&:  Scotland,  the  first 
three  illustrations  belong  to 
one  group,  uniform  in 
decoration,  and  the  last  is 
an  example  of  another 
group.  In  the  former  white 
is  used  for  the  broad  sur- 
faces ;  the  doors  and  furni- 
ture are  of  violet  amaranth 
wood,  polished  and  inlaid 
with  citron  wood,  ivory  and 
agate.  The  carpets  are 
light  grey  and  the  furniture 
upholstered  in  yellow  with 
embroidery  superposed.  In 
the  latter  group  white  again 
forms  the  prevailing  note, 
but  here  it  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  inlays 
The  carpets  are  of  straw- 
berry colour,  the  upholstery  yellow,  with  em- 
broidery as  in  the  other  case.  The  chairs  are 
of  polished  maple,  as  most  conducive  to  cleanli- 
ness. All  the  metal  work  in  both  groups  has 
been  stove-gilded. 
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of    gilded    brass. 
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liV    LONA   VON    ZAMBONl 


VIENNA.— FriiuleinLona 
von  Zamboni,  who  is 
the  daughter  of  a 
distinguished  general, 
entered  as  a  student  at  the  Vienna 
Imperial  Schools  of  Arts  and 
Crafts.  As  her  first  ambition 
was  to  become  a  painter,  she 
entered  Professor  Czeschka's  class 
for  drawing.  But,  spite  of  the 
undoubted  excellence  of  his  teach- 
ing and  her  satisfactory  progress, 
she  was  uncertain  as  to  ever 
attaining  the  wished-for  success, 
for  she  was  not  sure  where  her 
own  particular  talents  lay.  She  developed  a  taste 
for  plastics,  and  when  the  eminent  sculptor,  Franz 
Metzner,  was  appointed  teacher  she  joined  his 
classes  and  quickly  became  assured  that  her  voca- 
tion was  in  this  branch  of  art.  She  soon  proved 
her  talents,  and  is  now  an  independent  worker. 
The  plaquettes  here  reproduced  denote  the  posses- 
sion of  a  refined  taste,  facility  of  manipulation  and 
power  of  expression. 


"ST.   GEORGE 
MEDAL 


A  small  but  interesting  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  two  ladies  was  held  recently  at  Miethke's  new 
Art  Gallery.  1-rau  Hermine  Heller-Ostersetzer  is 
not  wholly  unknown  to  readers  of  The  Studio, 
for  there  was  a  reproduction  of  a  painting  of  hers 
in  the  July  number  last  year.  Her  contribution  to 
the  exhibition  at  Miethke's  consisted  of  works  in 
oil  and  in  coloured  chalks.  The  subjects  were 
varied,  but  figures  in  most  cases.  The  artist 
possesses  a  fine  feeling  for  colour,  combined  with 
a  freshness  of  tone  which  is  particularly  appealing 
to  the  onlookers.  Her  portrait  of  her  own  little 
baby,  "  In  der  Wiege "  (the  cradle),  is  full  of  life 
and  vibration.  A  chalk  drawing  of  the  same  mite 
(see  p.  245)  is  equally  convincing.  The  Game  of 
Ball  (a  drawing  in  coloured  chalks)  is  also  an  excel- 
lent piece  of  portraiture  (p.  245).  Among  other  work 
exhibited  by  Frau 
Heller  -  Ostersetzer 
were  some  designs 
for  book  covers  and 
some  ex  libris,  which 
showed  good  judg- 
ment and  pleasing 
treatment.  Frau 
Franciska  Esser- 
Reynier's  contribu- 
tions to  the  exhibi- 
tion were  chiefly 
works  in  tempera — 
landscape  motives 
of  Autumn  and  early 
Spring.     Her   work 

ANTON  GRATII 


Anton  Grath  is  one  of  a  number  of  young 
sculptors,  natives  of  Carinthia,  who  were  initiated 
in  their  art  at  the  Imperial  Fachschule  in  Villach. 
From  there  he  came  to  Vienna,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  at  the  Imperial  Academy.  Though 
yet  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  shows  un- 
doubted talent,  especially  in  the  modelling  of 
plaquettes,  medallions  and  other  small  works. 
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Pl.AQUETTE 


BY    HANS   SCHAEFER 


shows  a  true  love  of  Nature  and  a 
knowledge  of  her  ways.  (See  illus- 
tration on  p.  246.) 


Hans  Schaefer's  work  having  only 
recently  been  noticed  in  these  pages, 
I  must  content  myself  with  saying 
that  the  plaquette  reproduced 
above  is  among  his  very  latest 
productions. 

Four  years  ago  an  account  was 
published  in  The  Studio  of  an 
exhibition  at  Klagenfurt  which  had 
been  arranged  by  local  students 
who  were  pursuing  their  studies  in 
Vienna.  This  exhibition  gave  a 
decided  stimulus  to  art,  and  es- 
pecially decorative  art,  at  Klagenfurt, 
and  since  then  hotel-keepers  and 
many  private  persons  have  entrusted 
the  decoration  and  furnishing  of 
their  houses  to  architects  with 
modern  ideas.  A  Kunstverein  has 
also  been  formed,  which  can  already 
boast  of  eighty  members  and 
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receives  annual  grants  both  from  the  State  and  from  various 
public  bodies  in  Carinthia.  By  holding  periodical  exhi- 
bitions such  as  that  recently  held,  it  is  undoubtedly  doing 
good  work. 


One  of  the  many  difticulties  which  confronted  this 
Kunstverein  was  the  absence  of  a  building  suitable  for 
holding  exhibitions.  The  only  room  large  enough  was 
that  used  by  the  children  of  the  elementary  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  gymnastic  lessons.  In  the  short  space 
of  a  few  days,  thanks  to  the  resourcefulness  of  the  archi- 
tect, Herr  Georg  Winkler  (a  pupil  of  Professor  Hoff- 
mann), this  was  transformed  into  a  delightful  exhibition 
gallery,  which,  though  somewhat  cramped,  gave  much 
satisfaction  to  those  interested  in  the  problem  of  how 
much  may  be  achieved  with  little  means.  This  gallery 
was  divided  into  a  vestibule,  a  circular  hall  containing  a 
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BY   ALFRKD    VON   SCHRoTTER 


( Klagenftirt  Kuiistv 


fountain,  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  A  Girl 
Bathing,  by  Michael  Mortl,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  rooms,  each  tastefully  arranged  and 
decorated  in  white  and  gold  by  Herr  Winkler. 


The  recent  exhibition  was  not  confined  to 
local  artists,  a  certain  number  of  guests  having 
been  invited,  among  whom  were  Ludwig  Dill 
(Karlsruhe)  and  other  artists  of  the  Neo- Dachau 
School,  Leo  Diet  and  Alfred  von  Schrotter 
(Graz),  Walter  Thor,  Josef  and  Ludwig  Willroider 
(Munich).  Anton  Gregoritsch  belongs  to  Carin- 
thia,  though  he  lives  now  in  Munich,  being  a 
member  of  the  Leopold  group.  He  began  com- 
paratively late,  having  served  seven  years  as 
officer  in  the  Imperial  Army,  but  resigned  his 
commission  to  study  art  under  Walter  Thor. 
His  portrait  of  a  man  with  a  black  beard  (p.  244) 
is  eminently  characteristic,  showing  at  once 
comprehension  and  power.  He  also  exhibited  a 
thoughtful  portrait  of  himself  and  some  attractive 
portraits  of  girls  in  native  costume.  Franz 
Grundner  is  a  pupil  of  Ludwig  Dill  and  belongs 
to  the  Neo-Dachau  school.    He  was  represented 
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by  some  excellent  land- 
scapes, showing  fine  feeling 
and  delicate  manipulation 
of  the  brush. 


Two  pupils  of  Zugel, 
the  animal  painter,  were 
among  the  exhibitors. 
August  Ludecke's  Co7vs  in 
a  Wood  certainh-  revealed 
this  master's  influence  with- 
out obscuring  the  artist's 
own  strength  and  character. 
The  other,  Alfons  Purtscher, 
who  has  just  been  awarded 
a  First  Prize  at  the  Munich 
Exhibition,  only  exhibited 
drawings     of    horses,    but 


)LE  "    (ril  \I.K    DRAWING) 
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these     were     excellent. 
Among  others  who  contri- 
buted to  the  exhibition,  it 
must  suffice  to  mention  the 
names  of  Ferdinand  Pam- 
berger,  Erwin  Pendl,  Theo- 
dor  Freiherr  von  Ehrmann 
(who    showed    some   good 
water-colour    drawings), 
Switbert  Lobisser,  a  young 
Benedictine  monk  who  for 
the  nonce   has    laid   aside 
his   cowl    to   study   art   in 
Vienna  and  is  doing  good 
work:    Liesl    Laske,    a 
talented  young  artist,  whose 
drawing    of   a  pig -market 
deserves  appreciation :  Otto 
Ferdinand      Probst ;     and 
Leopold  Resch  (a  pupil  of 
Professor    Karger),    whose 
On  the  Way  to   Chtirch,  a 
study     of    a     young    girl 
dressed  in   the   old  Carin- 
thian    costume,    is    full    of 
calm     repose    and    shows 
delicacy  of  treatment. 


THE  GAME   OF   BALL' 


(See  p.   2i,\)  BY    HKRMINK    HK 


LI.ER-OSTERSETZER 


The  plastic  section  was 
well  represented  in  Michael 
Mdrtl,  Friedrich  Gornik, 
Anton  Grath,  Hans  Ru- 
blander,  EmilThurner.  The 
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exhibition  may  be  counted  as  a  success  ;  it  was 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  Emperor,  who  expressed 
his  ajiproval  of  the  Society's  aims.  A.  S.  L. 


OPENHAGEN. 
—  Mr.  N.  V. 
Dorph  every 
year  more 
firmly  estabhshes  his  posi- 
tion as  a  highly  -  gifted 
painter  possessing  a  marked 
artistic  personality.  He 
takes  his  calling  seriously  ; 
he  always  follows  his  own 
paths  and  works  out  his 
own  ends,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  satisfaction  to  his 
many  friends  to  watch  and 
place  on  record  the  on- 
ward yet  consistent  evolu- 
tion which  so  unmistakably 
demonstrates  itself  in  his 
work.  Uorph  has  always 
possessed  a  highly-cultured 
sense  of  the  decorative, 
and  this  has  happily  mani- 
fested itself  in  many  of  his 
landscape  efforts,  in  which 
he  has  abandoned  that 
purely  naturalistic  concep- 
tion which  for  so  many  of 
his  contemporaries  still  re- 
mains the  first  article  of 
I  think  Dorph,  as  a  decorative 
landscapist,  may  claim  for  himself  having  in  a  way 
discovered  "  new  land,"  for  in  spite  of  the  decorative 


their  artistic  faith. 


FROM    THE  TERRACE  AT  ST.    GERMAIN-EN-LAVE 
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"souvenir  d'itaxie"  (etching) 


BY    DOMINGO   MOTTA 


purpose  and  aspect  of  much  of  his  work,  it  has  but 
Httle  in  common  with  earlier  painters'  efforts  in  the 
same  direction.  His  large  canvas,  From  the  Terrace 
of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  shown  at  the  last  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  Copenhagen,  proves  how 
1  )orph,  through  the  grouping  of  the  figures  and 
the  lines  and  the  tone  of  the  landscape,  has 
succeeded  in  producing  just  the  decorative  effect 
and  the  poetic,  harmonious  mood  he  intended. 

G.  B. 

VIAREGGIO.—  Domingo  Motta  was  born 
in  Genoa,  and  studied  in  several  academies 
of  fine  arts  in  Italy.  He  began  his 
practical  work  by  scene  painting  in  the 
leading  theatres  of  Italy.  For  several  years  Motta 
lived  in  Paris,  where  he  made  a  serious  study  of 
modern  etching.  His  method  of  obtaining  the  print 
is  very  simple  and  entirely  different  from  any  other 
existing,  and  it  deeply  interests  all  who  cultivate 


that  line  of  work.  Pierrefort,  of  Paris,  publishes 
his  etchings.  Motta  is  very  well  known  in  Paris, 
where  he  has  spent  his  time  in  endeavouring  to 
perfect  his  art.  He  has  exhibited  in  the  Salon, 
Paris,  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  Venice, 
and  many  others,  and  at  Liege  two  years  ago  he 
was  awarded  a  silver  medal.  C. 

PHILADELPHIA.  —  A  development  by 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Mercer  of  the  ancient 
process  of  making  pottery,  brought  to 
America  by  German  colonists  from  the 
Black  Forest  in  the  eighteenth  centur)',  has  resulted 
in  the  production  of  Moravian  tiles,  which  in- 
clude very  interesting  patterns  and  mosaics  in 
coloured  clays.  At  the  same  time  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  choice  of  adapted  designs  believed  to 
be  worthy  of  reproduction  from  ancient  wall  tiles 
in  Spain,  mural  patterns  from  Colonial  America, 
Italy,  and  the  East,  and  floor  tiles  of  the  fifteenth 
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century  from  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France.  The 
patterns,  frequendy  in  relief, 
stand  out  in  cream  colour, 
or  at  times  in  other  tints, 
against  backgrounds  of 
green,  blue,  red,  yellow,  or 
black,  or  are  themselves 
inscribed  in  intaglio  in  these 
hues ;  while  characteristic 
of  the  ware  is  a  flush  of 
red,  staining,  where  desired, 
the  outlines  and  back- 
ground. This,  with  the 
stippled  or  mezzotint 
grounding  of  the  colours, 
gives  an  original  and  un- 
usually rich  effect  to  the 
tiles. 


Mr.  Mercer,  in  the  pur- 


MORAVIAN   TILE 
MOSAIC 


BY   HV.    C.    MERCER 


"  COLUMBUS   LEAVING   SPAIN 
MORAVIAN   TILE    MOSAIC 


suit  of  his  studies  in 
the  ethnology  of  the 
locality  of  his  pottery 
at  Doylestown,  near 
Philadelphia,  had  ac- 
quired, among  other 
objects,  a  collection 
of  specimens  of  the 
rather  crude  earthen- 
ware made  by  the 
German  settlers  in 
Pennsylvania.  Ex- 
periments in  treat- 
ment of  clays,  colours 
and  glazes,  visits   to 


BY    HY.    C.    MERCER 


"SPINNING   flax"       by   HY.    C.    MERCER 
MORAVIAN   TILE   MOSAIC 


mwEt 


the  ancient  potteries  in 
the  Black  Forest  and  to 
Spain,  Italy,  and  England 
followed.  The  fruit  of  these 
researches  may  be  said  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  tile 
mosaics  of  the  Moravian 
Potteries  now  much  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  require 
artistic  subdued  tints  com- 
bined with  simple  and 
strong  outlines  of  form. 


MORAVIAN     TILE    MOSAIC 


BY    HY.    C.    MERCER 


The  mosaics  here  illus- 
trated,     made     and      set 
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together  by  a  novel  process  invented  in  189 1-2, 
are  adapted  for  the  embellishment  of  pavements 
or  walls  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  tiles. 
Patterns,  ranging  from  i  foot  to  20  feet  in  dia- 
meter, or  even  where  they  are  figures  of  men  or 
animals  equalling  life-size,  consist  of  pieces  of  clay 
burned  in  many  colours  superficially  or  throughout 
the  body,  and  either  glazed  or  unglazed.  The 
tesserffi,  not  rectangular  as  in  Roman  or  Byzantine 
mosaics,  but  cut  in  multiform  shapes  to  suit  the 
potter's  process,  and  whose  contours  themselves 
help  to  delineate  the  design,  are  set  in  cement  at 
the  pottery.  After  the  manner  of  the  leaded  glass 
designs  of  the  earlier  stained  windows,  these  novel 
weather  and  time-proof  clay  pictures,  burned  in 
brown,  grey,  white,  red,  black,  green,  yellow,  and 
blue  clay,  ard  strongly  outlined  in  their  pointing 
of  cement,  serve  to  decorate  a  floor  or  wall  in  the 
richest  and  most  lasting  manner.  E.  C. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 
Sh'res  Porcelain  of  Btickingkam  Palace  and 
Windsor  Castle.  By  Guv  Fr.\ncis  Laking, 
M.V.O.,  F.S.A.  (London ;  Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.) 
£10  iQS.  net. — The  third  of  a  series  of  publica- 
tions issued  by  command  of  His  Majesty — the  other 
two,  already  reviewed  in  The  Studio,  having  dealt 
respectively  with  the  Royal  Armoury  and  the 
Furniture  of  Windsor  Castle — the  present  volume 
describes  and  gives  the  history  of  what  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  unique  collection  in  the  history  of 
ceramic  art,  for  it  is  not  merely  the  natural 
accumulation  of  time,  but  was  acquired  by  judicious 
purchase,  the  specimens  having  been  chosen  with 
the  aid  of  practical  experts.  Begun  by  Georg^e  III. 
the  collection  was  added  to  largely  by  his  son  and 
successor,  both  whilst  he  was  Prince  Regent  and 
after  he  ascended  the  throne.  "  France,"  says  Mr. 
Laking,  whose  official  position  has  given  him 
exceptional  opportunities  for  studying  his  subject, 
"at  this  period  did  not  truly  value  the  superb 
treasures  then  in  her  possession,  and  many  of  the 
now  priceless  gems  of  decorative  applied  art  were 
in  consequence  brought  into  the  market,  and 
George  IV.,  acting  by  the  advice  of  men  of  refined 
taste  and  judgment,  and  guided  by  the  knowledge 
of  M.  Benoit,  a  confidential  French  servant, 
formerly  patissier  to  His  Majesty,  was  thus 
enabled  to  accumulate  valuable  and  authentic 
specimens  of  almost  contemporary  art."  Mr. 
Laking  prefaces  his  account  of  the  Royal  collec- 
tion with  a  brief  history  of  the  famous  factory,  with 
the  aid  of  which  it  will  be  possible  even  for  an 
inexperienced  amateur  to  distinguish  between  the 


early  and  late  examples  of  the  valuable  ware,  and 
to  appreciate  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  former, 
of  which  grace  of  form  and  simplicity  of  decoration 
were  the  chief  characteristics.  The  struggles  of  the 
factory  to  maintain  its  position  and  to  be  true  to  its 
old  traditions  throughout  the  troubled  period  of 
tlie  Revolution  and  under  the  hated  domination  of 
Napoleon  are  narrated  with  sympathetic  elociuence. 
Thedecline  in  theartwhenit  was  compelled  topander 
to  the  vainglory  of  the  Emperor,  all  the  vases  and 
services  being  made  to  commemorate  some  achieve- 
ment of  his,  is  noticed,  and  the  later  revival  is  dwelt 
upon,  the  interesting  record  closing  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  now  being  produced  under  the 
management  of  M.  Sapillon.  The  way  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  full  appreciation  of  the  fine  repro- 
ductions in  colour  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  King,  Mr.  Laking  proceeds  to  give  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  most  noteworthy  examples 
in  the  collection,  taking  them  in  chronological 
order,  the  first  section  of  his  work  being  devoted 
to  the  Vincennes  period,  which  dated  from  1748 
to  1755,  the  earliest  specimen  being  a  very  beautiful 
vase  in  soft  paste  of  the  form  long  known  as  Medicis. 
Next  come  the  first  vases  produced  after  the 
removal  of  the  factory  to  Sevres  in  1756,  of  which 
the  King  owns  several  remarkable  pieces,  including 
a  Pot-Pourri  Vase  and  Cover  bearing  the  date  1758, 
whilst  amongst  the  treasures  produced  in  the 
golden  age  of  the  famous  institution,  that  is  to  say 
between  1 760  and  1 786,  are  several  charming  dinner 
services,  notably  the  one  of  which  various  pieces 
are  reproduced  in  Plate  59,  and  some  fine  vases, 
the  latter  of  comparatively  simple  form,  and  all 
alike  noticeable  for  the  delicacy  of  their  colouring. 
Full  completeness  is  given  to  a  work  which  reflects 
great  credit  on  all  concerned  in  its  production,  by 
descriptions  of  the  pieces  of  porcelain  in  the  collec- 
tion which  have  been  subjected  to  re-decoration, 
and  by  a  list  of  the  painters  who  were  at  different 
times  employed  at  Sevres,  with  the  works  executed 
by  them,  even  the  forgeries  (some  of  which  were 
wonderfully  clever)  being  noted— a  detail  that  will 
no  doubt  be  greatly  appreciated  by  collectors. 

Venice.  By  Pomped  Molmenti,  translated  by 
Horatio  F.  Brown.  Part  II.  (London  :  John 
Murray.)  Two  vols.,  21^-.  net. — Deeply  interesting 
and  valuable  as  were  the  two  first  volumes  of 
Signor  Molmenti's  important  work  on  Venice, 
reviewed  in  The  Studio  some  little  time  ago, 
they  are  if  possible  surpassed  by  their  successors, 
which  deal  with  the  most  eventful  era  of  the  long 
life-story  of  the  Republic,  the  Golden  Age,  when, 
to  quote  the  author's  eloquent  words  :    "  On  the 
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early  life  of  vigorous  expansion  follows  the  prime 
in  all  the  splendour  of  its  riches,  and  that  glorious 
new  birth  of  the  human  intellect  in  philosophy,  in 
letters  and  in  the  arts,  which  was  in  part  begun  in 
the  previous  age,  reaches  its  culmination."  "The 
cult  of  the  Renaissance,"  he  adds,  "  touching  its 
apogee,  intensifies  the  cult  of  beauty,  harmony  and 
pleasure,  but  at  the  same  time  diverts  the  Italians 
from  the  serious  aspects  of  life."  The  concluding 
words  of  this  pregnant  sentence  strike  a  note  of 
warning  of  the  imminent  approach  of  the  decline 
that,  in  the  history  of  nations  as  of  individuals, 
inevitably  succeeds  tiie  full  realisation  of  ambitions  ; 
and  it  is  a  noticeable  peculiarity  of  the  whole  of 
the  Italian  historian's  record  that  he  never  loses 
sight  of  the  future  in  his  enthusiasm  over  the 
present  that  he  is  able  to  realise  so  vividly.  Even 
in  her  brilliant  middle-age  Venice  was  surrounded 
by  sister  states  in  which  decay  was  already  in- 
augurated, and  although  she  long  continued  to 
maintain  her  proud  position  of  independence  the 
seeds  of  corruption  were  really  already  coming  to 
life  beneath  the  surface.  With  the  practised  skill 
of  an  expert  who  has  mastered  every  detail  of  his 
subject,  Signor  Molmenti  sums  up  in  his  intro- 
ductory chapter  the  political  situation  of  Europe  at 
the  time  under  review,  with  special  reference  to  the 
effect  of  that  situation  on  the  lagoon  city,  passing 
thence  to  give  a  masterly  description  of  the  politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical,  judicial,  military  and  economic 
constitution  of  the  great  Republic,  dwelling  on  the 
significant  fact  that  the  various  offices  were  so 
linked  together  and  interdependent  that  they  acted 
simultaneously  like  the  wheels  of  a  watch,  so  that 
the  striking  energy  of  the  whole  community  could 
at  any  moment  be  concentrated  on  a  single  focus. 
The  gradual  transformation  of  Venice  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  architect,  and  the  work  of  the  skilled 
craftsmen  and  painters  as  well  as  of  the  leaders  in 
art  and  literature,  are  considered  in  detail,  the 
second  volume  closing  with  a  somewhat  melan- 
choly chapter  on  the  corruption  of  manners  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  end  cast  a  sinister  shadow 
over  the  peace,  prosperity,  security,  freedom,  bril- 
liant art  and  joyous  life  of  the  city.  Both  volumes 
contain  a  number  of  interesting  illustrations,  re- 
productions of  pictures,  photographs  of  buildings, 
etc. 

Italian  Gardens.  After  Drawings  by  George 
S.  Elgood,  R.I.  With  notes  by  the  Artist.  (London : 
Longmans  &  Co.)  \2s.  net. — The  present  sump- 
tuous volume  forms  a  fitting  companion  to  the 
delightful  book  on  English  gardens  which  Mr. 
Elgood  brought  out  some  four  years  ago.  His 
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rare  skill  in  rendering  the  varied  hues  of  flowers 
and  foliage  in  masses,  combined  with  sound  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  appropriate  points  of  view, 
has  ensured  for  him  a  unique  position  among 
contemporary  garden  painters.  In  the  series  of 
beautiful  drawings  of  Italian  gardens  reproduced  in 
the  volume  before  us  we  meet  with  a  style  of  garden 
different  from  that  which  has  found  greatest  favour 
in  this  country,  where  the  so-called  landscape  type 
has  predominated.  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
for  centuries  been  the  home  of  the  formal  style  of 
garden.  There  the  tradition  goes  back  to  the  days 
of  Ancient  Rome,  the  Villa  Hadriana  being  a 
famous  example  of  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  era  of 
decadence  which  followed  the  incursions  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  North,  who  plundered  and 
destroyed  the  estates  and  dwellings  of  the  nobles, 
leaving  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  former  grandeur, 
it  seems  never  to  have  been  utterly  extinguished. 
With  the  renaissance  in  the  fine  arts  there  would 
appear  to  have  come  a  revival  in  the  art  of  laying 
out  gardens,  for  by  the  fifteenth  century  many  of 
the  villas  of  the  nobility  in  Florence,  Rome,  and 
elsewhere  became  famous  for  their  gardens,  and 
that  fame  has  with  not  a  few  of  them  descended 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  of  such  time-honoured 
gardens  that  Mr.  Elgood  gives  us  delightful  glimpses 
in  the  pictures  included  in  his  new  volume.  He 
tells  us  that  he  commenced  the  series  as  long  ago 
as  1 88 1  and  has  continued  them  practically  without 
break  every  year  since.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
praised  in  all  these  drawings  that  it  is  difficult  to 
single  out  any  one  as  being  better  than  the  rest. 
The  Florence  series,  however,  impress  us  most  on 
the  whole,  the  drawings  of  Florence  from  the  Villa 
Falmieri,  Villa  Reale  di  Castello,  Villa  Atnari : 
the  Foiaitain  and  Villa  Atnari :  the  Belvedere  being 
especially  noteworthy.  The  artist's  notes,  partly 
historical  and  partly  descriptive,  disclosing  as  they  do 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  places  depicted,  lend 
additional  interest  to  the  pictures,  which,  of  course, 
are  the//i!'«.r  de  resistance  of  this  most  attractive  book. 
Napoleon  and  the  Invasion  of  England.  By 
H.  F.  B.  Wheeler  and  A.  M.  Broadlev.  2  vols. 
(London:  John  Lane.)  32.?.  net. — At  the  present 
time,  when  the  idea  of  a  possible  invasion  of  Eng- 
land is  openly  scoffed  at,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
realise  the  state  of  things  a  century  ago,  when  the 
whole  country  was  roused  as  one  man  to  defend 
its  shores  from  an  enemy  whose  appearance  was 
hourly  expected.  The  Great  Terror  converted 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  into  a  vast  camp, 
where  all  differences  were  forgotten  for  a  whole 
decade  in  an  eager  desire  to  maintain  the  integrity 
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of  the  British  Isles ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  re- 
markable episode  is  as  a  general  rule  passed  over 
very  lightly  by  historians.  Messrs.  Wheeler  and 
Broadley's  book  will,  however,  do  much  to  throw 
light  on  the  exciting  crisis,  and  is  just  now 
peculiarly  opportune  as  serving  to  bring  into 
startling  prominence  the  spirit  that  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  animated  the  British  Navy. 
Founded  on  a  very  careful  examination  of  a  great 
variety  of  contemporary  literature,  it  includes  deeply 
interesting  quotations  from  letters  never  before  pub- 
lished of  George  III.,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Fox,  Lord  Brougham,  Marshal  Soult,  Lord  Hood, 
Richard  Cumberland,  Thomas  Southey,  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
andother  celebrities,  State  records  and  Parliamentary 
debates,  with  reproductions  of  a  vast  number  of 
caricatures  after  J.  C.  Cooke,  Sayer,  Gillray,  Isaac 
Cruikshank,  Rowlandson,  Dalrymple,  and  their 
French  rivals.  These  caricatures,  strange  to  say, 
though  they  are  of  course  valuable  for  the  sidelight 
they  throw  on  public  feeling  at  the  time  of  their  pro- 
duction, are  singularly  deficient  in  real  humour,  and 
fail  altogether  to  appeal  to  modern  taste — an  inci- 
dental proof  of  the  increase  in  refinement  that  has 
taken  place  in  that  taste  of  late  years.  The 
sympathies  of  the  reader  in  this  stressful  period  are 
far  more  likely  to  be  aroused  by  the  reproductions 
of  prints  not  intended  to  be  humorous,  such  as  the 
"Fishguard,"  of  February,  1797,  the  Frontispiece  of 
a  volume  of  colour  plates  etched  by  Rowlandson, 
and  published  by  the  Angelos  in  1799,  the 
"George  III.  reviewing  the  Armed  Associations  of 
London  in  Hyde  Park,"  and  the  "  Boulogne"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  period  of  the  Terror,  the 
facsimiles  of  Broadsides,  such  as  the  Address  to  the 
People  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Semaphore  Telegraph,  erected  in  the 
Admiralty  office  in  1796,  the  Invasion  Promissory 
Note  of  1802,  and  the  reprints  of  the  Popular 
Songs  that  voiced  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
multitude.  These  are  all  of  stirring  interest,  and 
bring  out  more  forcibly  than  could  any  description 
by  a  later  pen  the  actual  feelings  aroused  by  the 
gloomy  situation. 

Allgemeines  Lexikon  der  bildenden  Kiinstler  von 
der  Antike  bis  zur  Gegetiwart.  Herausgegeben 
von  Dr.  Ulrich  Thieme  and  Dr.  Felix  Becker. 
(Leipzig :  Wilhelm  Engelmann.)  To  be  com- 
pleted in  20  vols.  Vol.  I.,  32^.  net. — In  one 
department  of  literature  certainly,  Germany  can 
safely  be  said  to  be  without  a  rival,  namely,  in 
the  making  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and 
similar  works  of  reference.  The  national  genius 
for  painstaking  investigation  and  the  collection  and 


co-ordination  of  facts  is  attested  by  a  huge  number 
of  such  works  dealing  with  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject. In  art  Nagler's  "Kiinstler- Lexicon,"  published 
half-a-century  ago  in  22  volumes,  is  still  a  useful 
work  in  spite  of  errors  here  and  there,  but  of  course 
is  very  much  out  of  date.  Twenty  years  later  a 
revised  edition  was  begun  by  Dr.  Julius  Meyer, 
but  only  three  volumes  appeared,  and  now  Drs. 
Thieme  and  Becker  seek  to  make  amends  for  that 
failure  with  their  Universal  Dictionary  of  ArtisLs, 
in  the  preparation  of  which  they  are  assisted  by 
some  300  collaborators.  We  heartily  wish  them 
success.  If  the  remaining  nineteen  volumes  are 
produced  with  the  care  and  comprehensiveness 
which  mark  the  first  volume,  the  results  of  their 
labour  will  be  highly  valued  by  all  who  have  occasion 
to  use  such  a  work.  A  wide  scope  has  been  given 
to  the  term  "  bildende  Kiinstler  "  by  the  inclusion 
of  the  names  of  architects  and  craftsmen  whose 
achievements  deserve  to  be  called  "  creative." 
With  such  a  host  of  names  it  must  of  course 
happen  that  the  information  concerning  a  large 
number  of  them  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
biography.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  many 
who  lived  in  days  gone  by,  before  newspapers  and 
magazities  came  into  existence,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  also  in  the  case  of  living  artists,  the 
information  concerning  whom  may  occupy  not 
more  than  half-a-dozen  lines — perhaps  simply  a 
reference  to  a  work  reproduced  in  The  Studio 
or  some  other  journal.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  cases  where  the  details  cover  many  pages — 
Rudolf  von  Alt,  for  instance,  occupies  six.  With 
a  work  of  this  magnitude,  too,  errors  are  almost 
certain  to  creep  in.  The  first  volume,  however, 
seems  remarkably  free  from  them,  the  only  one 
that  is  worth  noticing  occurring  under  the  name 
of  Allingham,  where  it  is  assumed  that  "Mrs. 
A.  Allingham,  R.W.S.,"  and  "  Helen  Allingham  " 
are  different  persons  and  form  the  subject  of 
separate  references.  One  feature  of  this  valuable 
work  will  prove  especially  helpful  to  future  inves- 
tigators, namely,  the  bibliographical  references 
given  at  the  end  of  most  of  the  notices,  showing 
where  further  information  about  the  artist  is  to  be 
found. 

Cathedral  Cities  of  France.  By  Herbert 
Marshall,  R.W.S.,  and  Hester  Marshall. 
(London  :  Heinemann ;  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.)  16^-.  net. — Gleanings  of  five  years'  wanderings 
in  France,  the  beautiful  water-colour  drawings  re- 
produced in  this  most  delightful  volume,  certainly 
one  of  the  best  colour-books  yet  issued,  have  all 
the  poetic  charm  characteristic  of  the  work  of  their 
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author,  who  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  modern 
interpreters  of  architecture  from  the  jesthetic  point 
of  view.  Mr.  Marshall  knows  how  to  catch  the  very 
spiritof  the  scenes  he  depicts:  his  draughtsmanship, 
colouring,  and  atmospheric  effects  are  alike  admir- 
able, and  the  only  direction  in  which  he  sometimes 
fails  is  in  the  grouping  of  his  figures.  Nothing 
could  be  more  entirely  satisfying  than  the  St.  Ld, 
with  its  spires  and  towers  standing  out  against  the 
evening  sky,  and  its  quaint  old  houses  reflected  in 
the  Vire  ;  Poitiers,  with  the  distant  view  of  the 
winding  river  spanned  by  a  noble  bridge  ;  Bordeaux, 
with  the  fishing  boats  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
twin  towers  of  the  cathedral  dominating  the  mist- 
shrouded  town  ;  and  Tours,  with  its  grey  tower 
and  sunlit  street.  No  less  satisfactory  is  the 
letterpress,  which  skilfully  hits  the  happy  medium, 
giving  just  enough  of  the  history  of  the  various 
places  visited  to  render  intelligible  the  descriptions 
of  their  present  appearance.  Mrs.  Marshall  dis- 
tinguishes between  three  classes  of  towns  :  those 
whose  local  importance  has  remained  unchanged 
for  centuries,  those  whose  ancient  glory  has  de- 
parted, though  they  still  retain  its  semblance, 
and  those  which  are  entirely  the  outcome  of  the 
modern  spirit  of  enterprise.  It  is,  of  course,  to  the 
first  group  that  the  largest  space  is  given,  and  the 
chapters  devoted  to  them  will  be  found  especially 
interesting,  so  well  does  the  writer  know  how  to 
tell  their  eventful  stories.  The  one  serious  flaw 
in  a  book  reflecting  great  credit  on  all  concerned  in 
its  production  is  Mrs.  Marshall's  hasty  conclusions 
in  matters  architectural,  for  with  a  light  heart  she 
adopts  the  fallacious  theory  that  the  Flamboyant 
style  originated  not  in  France  but  in  England 
remarking  that  "as  soon  as  the  former  country  had 
freed  itself  from  the  domination  of  the  English  and 
realised  its  national  unity,  its  architects  applied 
themselves  heart  and  soul  to  the  development  of 
that  style  which  was  borrowed  from  the  enemy," 
whereas  it  is  well  known  to  every  student  of  archi- 
tecture that  the  Flamboyant  and  Perpendicular 
phases  of  the  Gothic  were  essentially  different. 

The  Ingoldsby  Legends  :  Mirth  and  Marvels.  By 
Thomas  Ingoldsby,  Esq.  Illustrated  by  Arthur 
Rackh.\m,  A.R.W.S.  (London  :  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Co.)  \^s.  net. — It  would  hardly  be  correct  to  call 
this  book  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Rackham's  illustrated 
edition  of  the  Legends  published  some  nine  years 
ago.  In  the  first  place,  the  letterpress  has  been 
entirely  reset  in  a  type  which  gives  the  book  an 
air  of  distinction ;  and,  secondly,  as  regards  the 
illustrations,  numerous  additions  have  been  made, 
and,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Rackham  in  his  introduc- 
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tory  note,  all  the  old  coloured  illustrations  have 
been  worked  on  and  specially  coloured  for  this 
new  "edition  definitive  de  luxe,"  as  the  publishers 
are  justified  in  calling  it.  Mr.  Rackham  enters 
so  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  these  now  classic 
tales,  and  his  drawings  reveal  such  rare  talents,  that 
the  success  of  this  new  edition  is  assured.  As  a 
gift-book  nothing  could  be  better. 

Utatnaro.  By  Dr.  Julius  Kurth.  (Leipzig : 
F.  A.  Brockhaus.)  30  Mhs. — The  author  may  be 
congratulated  upon  the  thorough  manner  in  which 
the  work  of  the  great  Japanese  designer  of  colour 
prints  and  book  illustrator  has  been  classified  and 
summarised  by  him  in  this  volume.  Since  the 
excellent  monograph  on  the  same  subject  by  De 
Goncourt,  published  in  1891,  many  prints  and 
books  have  come  to  light  from  old  Japanese  collec- 
tions, and  our  knowledge  of  the  numerous  produc- 
tions of  this  artist  has  been  so  greatly  extended 
that  we  are  now  able  to  more  justly  estimate  his 
relative  position  among  his  Japanese  contempo- 
raries. While  opinions  may  be  divided  upon  the 
question  of  the  greatness  of  his  art,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  student  of  his  book  that 
Utamaro  was  a  man  of  exceptional  ability,  whose 
name  will  always  be  associated  with  distinction 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Ukiyoyc  or  popular  school 
of  Japanese  illustrators.  The  illustrations  to  Dr. 
Kurth's  volume  are  numerous,  including  several  in 
facsimile  colours,  and  they  exhibit  the  various  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  the  master's  art.  Plate  24  is  of 
remarkable  excellence,  reproducing  with  wonderful 
verisimilitude  the  colours  and  characteristics  of 
the  original  print.  We  cordially  commend  this 
book  to  the  notice  of  all  collectors  of  Japanese 
prints. 

Vasari  on  Technique.  Translated  into  English 
by  Louisa  S.  Maclehose.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Prof.  G.  Baldwin  Brown. 
(London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.)  \^s.  net. — It  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  while  numerous  trans- 
lations have  been  made  of  Vasari's  Lives  of  the 
Most  Excellent  Paititers,  Sculptors  and  Architects — 
a  work  which,  notwithstanding  its  great  value  as  a 
historical  document,  has  been  shown  to  be  not 
wholly  trustworthy — the  technical  Introduction 
which  he  prefixed  to  that  work  has  never  during 
the  three  and  a  half  centuries  since  it  first 
appeared  been  rendered  in  its  entirety  into  any 
foreign  language.  And  yet,  so  far  as  the  art-worker 
is  concerned,  this  preliminary  exposition  of  the 
various  processes  and  materials  employed  by  the 
artists  and  craftsmen  of  his  day  is  of  far  greater 
interest  than  the  biographical  details  constituting 
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the  bulk  of  the  work,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
variety  of  topics  treated  of,  the  complete  trans- 
lation of  it,  now  made  for  the  first  time  into  English 
by  Miss  Maclehose,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Brown,  is  especially  welcome.  The  translation  is 
made  from  the  text  belonging  to  the  edition  of 
1568,  and  is  supplemented  by  a  series  of  footnotes 
elucidating  obscure  expressions  found  in  the 
original,  or  serving  to  identify  buildings  and  objects 
referred  to,  while  each  of  the  three  sections  in 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting  is  followed 
by  longer  notes  dealing  with  questions  of  more 
general  interest.  The  translation  and  editing  of 
the  work  have  been  carried  out  with  conscientious 
thoroughness,  and  additional  interest  is  given  to 
the  volume  by  the  numerous  illustrations  contained 
in  it,  which  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
exemplifying  passages  in  the  text  or  the  particular 
species  of  work  described  by  the  author. 

Of  the  books  for  juveniles  which  have  reached 
us  this  season  a  few  call  for  notice  here,  however 
brief.  Prominent  among  them  is  a  reprint  in  good 
bold  type  of  Alice  s  Adventures  in  Wonderland 
(Heinemann,  65.  net),  with  thirteen  illustrations  in 
colour  and  a  few  in  black-and-white  after  drawings 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Rackham,  A.R.W.S.  These  draw- 
ings, and  especially  the  coloured  ones,  are  so  full 
of  subtle  charm  that  the  book  is  certain  to  be  in 
large  demand  this  season.  Conspicuous  also,  by 
reason  of  its  two  dozen  or  more  delightful  illustra- 
tions in  colour  by  Miss  Alice  Woodward,  is  The 
Peter  Pan  Picture  Book  (Bell  &  Sons,  55.  net). 
The  text,  printed  in  large  clear  type,  is  an  amended 
version  of  that  which  appeared  last  year  in  "The 
Peter  Pan  Keepsake,"  and  the  book  is  so  nicely 
got  up  generally  that  it  is  bound  to  be  welcomed  in 
the  nursery.  Though  the  pictures  in  Mr.  Oliver 
Herford's  Peter  Pan  Alp/tal/et  (Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton,  3^.  6d.)  are  not  in  colour  they  are  distinctly 
clever,  and  the  humorous  vein  in  which  the  rhymes 
are  pitched  will  ensure  for  this  book  also  a  large 
measure  of  success.  As  not  many  children  are 
acquainted  with  the  original  story  of  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,  the  complete  version  of  the  tale,  as 
translated  by  Mr.  Ernest  Dowson  and  published 
by  Mr.  John  Lane  in  a  limited  edition  of  300 
copies  at  \os.  6d.  net,  will  prove  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  nursery  library ;  but  the  four 
coloured  plates  by  Mr.  Charles  Conder,  character- 
istic as  they  are  of  his  art,  require  for  their  due 
appreciation  a  more  mature  artistic  sense  than  that 
possessed  by  the  generality  of  children.  Miss 
Amy  Steedman,  whose  book  In  God's  Garden 
was  so  popular  last  season,  endeavours  this  year,  in 


her  A'/ii^hts  of  Art  (T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  ds.  net), 
to  interest  children  in  the  lives  and  achievements 
of  famous  Italian  painters.  Miss  Steedman's 
command  of  simple  yet  telling  language,  combined 
with  the  numerous  pictures,  reproductions  of 
masterpieces  after  drawings  by  Mary  Steedman — 
sixteen  of  them  being  in  colour — will  certainly 
ensure  for  this  book  a  favourable  reception  among 
children  old  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  great 
works  of  art.  Another  book  which  has  a  kindred 
aim  to  the  last-mentioned  is  Lady  Te.n^nant's 
The  Children  and  the  Pictures  (Heinemann,  ds.), 
in  which  the  gifted  authoress  takes  a  number  of 
notable  pictures  by  masters  of  the  English  School, 
reproduced  either  in  colour  or  black-and-white, 
and  weaves  out  of  them  a  series  of  entertaining 
stories.  The  humours  of  animal  life  always  furnish 
amusement  to  little  ones,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Brook, 
whose  name  must  be  familiar  to  many  of  them, 
has  furnished  a  fresh  source  of  fun  in  Johnny 
Crow's  Party  (F.  Warne  &  Co.,  2s.  6d.  net). 
Messrs.  Warne  &  Co.  also  publish  this  season  two 
more  of  their  dainty  little  shilling  reprints  of 
Randolph  Caldecott's  picture  books,  which  ought 
to  be  as  popular  now  as  they  have  hitherto  been. 
In  The  Unlucky  Family  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co, 
6s.)  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture  makes  capital  fun 
out  of  the  adventures  of  a  suburban  family  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  inherit  a  country  estate  and 
much  money — adventures  which  the  well-known 
"Punch"  artist,  Mr.  E.  T.  Reed,  has  turned  to 
good  account  in  a  series  of  characteristic  illustra- 
tions. Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Mabel 
Trustram's  Verses  to  a  Child  (Elkin  Mathews, 
2S.  net),  penned  in  simple,  unaffected  language, 
and  telling  of  such  incidents  as  occur  in  the  lives 
of  quite  little  ones,  who  will  no  doubt  appreciate 
Edith  Calvert's  drawings. 


Messrs.  Headley  Bros.,  of  Bishopsgate,  who  have 
already  published  photogravure  engravings  after 
pictures  by  Mr.  Walter  West,  R.W.S.,  have  recently 
added  to  the  series  The  Silent  Meeting,  the  original 
of  which  was  lately  on  view  at  the  Royal  Water 
Colour  Society's  Galleries.  The  picture  represents 
a  Quakers'  meeting  in  early  Victorian  days.  The 
size  of  the  print,  exclusive  of  margin,  is  about 
13  inches  by  19  inches,  and  the  price  one  guinea, 
proofs  signed  by  the  artist  being  two  guineas. 


The  publishers  of  Dr.  Leisching's  work  on  Das 
Bildnis-Miniatur  in  Oesterreich,  o^c,  noticed  in 
our  October  number,  are  Messrs.  Artaria  &  Co.,  of 
Vienna. 
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HE     LAY    FIGURE:      ON     THE 
ART    OF    ETCHING. 


"It  is  remarkable  how  the  popularity  of 
etching  has  fluctuated  in  this  country,"  said  the 
Art  Critic.  "  A  few  years  ago  it  was  all  the  rage, 
and  then,  for  a  while,  it  seemed  to  be  almost  dead; 
now  there  are  signs  that  it  is  coming  into  favour 
again." 

"  You  ought  to  know  by  now  the  way  in  which 
an  art  is  checked  or  encouraged  by  the  vagaries  of 
the  popular  taste,"  replied  the  Man  with  the  Red 
Tie.  "  Etching,  like  all  other  forms  of  artistic  pro- 
duction, flourishes  or  languishes  according  to  the 
amount  of  support  it  receives,  ^^'hen  people  were 
interested  in  it  it  did  very  well  indeed,  but  when 
it  went  out  of  fashion  it,  naturally  enough,  fell 
into  a  state  of  what  you  might  call  suspended 
animation." 

"I  am  not  sure  that  these  fluctuations  were 
entirely  the  result  of  changes  in  fashion,"  returned 
the  Critic.  "  I  think  that  the  etchers  themselves 
were  partly  to  blame  and  spoiled  their  own  vogue 
by  want  of  sincerity.  They  got  into  bad  ways  and 
discredited  the  art  they  practised." 

"  May  I  ask,"  broke  in  the  Plain  Man,  "whether 
you  consider  etching  to  be  an  art  of  any  import- 
ance ?  It  always  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  trivial 
and  feeble  thing  and  hardly  worthy  of  the  fuss 
that  is  made  about  it.  A  man  scratches  a  few 
lines  on  a  piece  of  copper — is  it  not  ? — and  prints 
them  off"  on  paper,  and  calls  the  result  a  picture. 
Surely  that  is  not  an  art  that  matters." 

"  I  am  glad  you  know  how  an  etching  is  done," 
laughed  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie,  "  for  most 
people  do  not  realise  that  there  is  any  difference 
between  an  etching  and  a  pen-and-ink  drawing. 
But  in  answer  to  your  question,  I  would  certainly 
call  etching  an  important  art ;  it  offers  great  oppor- 
tunities for  delicate  expression  and  is  capable  of 
exquisite  treatment,  and  it  needs  a  man  of  great 
skill  to  do  it  well." 

"Oh!  surely  not,"  cried  the  Plain  Man  :  "any- 
one can  scratch  lines  on  copper,  and  all  the  re.st 
comes  from  a  simply  mechanical  process  of  putting 
the  plate  through  a  press." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  Critic,  "  that  our 
friend  is,  quite  by  accident,  illustrating  my  argu- 
ment. I  said  that  the  etchers  spoiled  their  own 
vogue  by  want  of  sincerity  ;  and  it  was  just  in  this 
way  that  this  want  of  sincerity  showed  itself.  The 
etchers  gave  up  taking  pains  and  took  merely  to 
scratching  lines  on  copper  in  the  hope  that  the 
press  would  perform  miracles,  Prosperity  made 
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them  conceited ;  they  thought  anything  would  pass 
as  an  etching,  and  that  collectors  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  good  work  and  bad  ;  but  they 
have  suffered  for  their  conceit." 

"  Perhaps  they  have,"  replied  the  Man  with  the 
Red  Tie,  "  but  still  I  think  that  they  have  been 
to  some  extent  the  victims  of  fashion.  I  believe 
that  the  taste  for  etching  died  out  chiefly  because 
the  public  got  tired  of  it  and  wanted  something 
new." 

"That  may  be  so,"  agreed  the  Critic;  "but  in 
that  case  how  do  you  account  for  the  present-day 
revival,  of  which  I  think  you  will  admit  there  are 
quite  visible  evidences  ?  " 

"Why  that  is  plain  enough,"  cried  the  Man  with 
the  Red  Tie ;  "  the  public  point  of  view  is  always 
changing,  and  fresh  subjects  of  interest  have  to  be 
constantly  provided  to  stimulate  a  jaded  taste. 
When  new  sensations  fail  an  old  one  is  revived 
and  made  to  do  duty  again  for  a  while.  But 
nothing  lasts ;  nothing  is  ever  permanently  estab- 
lished. If  there  does  come  again  a  run  on 
etchings,  it  will  only  be  for  a  short  time,  and 
the  usual  reaction  will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course." 

"That  may  be  so,"  said  the  Critic  ;  "but  I  am 
a  little  more  hopeful  than  you  are  as  to  the  future. 
I  contend  that  the  decline  in  the  popularity  of 
etching  was  largely  due  to  the  failure  of  the  artists 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  public  demand. 
They  thought  that  quantity  only  was  wanted,  and 
that  quality  did  not  matter,  so  they  set  to  work  to 
turn  out  etchings  as  quickly  as  possible  and  in  the 
easiest  way.  They  made  them  slight,  thin,  and 
meaningless ;  they  handled  them  carelessly,  and 
were  content  with  the  merest  suggestions  ;  and  as 
a  consequence  they  disgusted  the  very  people  to 
whom  they  looked  for  support.  But  now  the  more 
serious  artists  recognise  that  a  real  effort  is  needed 
to  recover  lost  ground ;  they  have  learned  much 
from  the  example  of  the  German  etchers,  who  are 
treating  the  art  to-day  with  a  strong  sense  of 
responsibiUty  and  with  a  commendable  firmness 
of  conviction.  Thanks  partly  to  this  example,  and 
partly  to  the  proper  application  of  the  lessons  of 
the  past,  we  are  getting  out  of  ojr  bad  ways,  and 
we  are  well  on  the  road  to  the  reinstatement  of  an 
art  which  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  disrepute,  and  we  are  once  more  using  it  as 
a  means  of  individual  expression  and  as  a  mode 
of  conveying  to  others  our  sincere  festhetic  beliefs. 
If  we  continue  along  these  lines,  we  need  have  no 
fears  for  the  future  of  etching  in  this  country." 
The  Lav  Figure. 
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Ar  ihe  beL;inning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
art  in  Holland,  as  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  had 
fallen  into  conventionalism  and  mannerism.  The 
works  of  the  glorious  old  masters  were  no  longer 
understood  ;  Frans  Hals  and  Rembrandt  were  no 
longer  valued  ;  Vermeer  of  Delft  was  unknown. 
How  great  was  this  decadence  of  (aste  at  the  time 
1  speak  of,  is  shown  by  what  an  old  gentleman 
told  me  long  ago.  In  his  boyhood,  I  remember 
him  saying,  he  and  his  sister  were  wont  to  play  at 
ball  in  the  attic  of  their  parents'  house,  using  as 
their  target  some  old,  dusty  portraits,  which  after- 
wards proved  to  be  by  Frans  Hals  !  Again,  the 
father  of  a  friend  of  mine  discovered  somewhere 
that  a  small  ironing  board  had  been  made  out  of 
part  of  a  panel  painted  by  Cuyp  !  Many  other 
similar  incidents  could  be 
quoted. 

During  the  occupation 
of  the  Netherlands  by  the 
French,  the  Napoleonic 
wars  left  little  time  for  the 
pursuit  of  art,  and,  when 
peace  was  once  more  estab- 
lished, such  painters  as  there 
were  worked  in  an  empty, 
academical  style,  under  the 
influence  of  the  school  of 
David.  Instead  of  being 
inspired  by  the  merits  of 
their  famous  ancestors,  they 
merely  studied  their  tech- 
nique ;  they  looked  only 
at  the  surface  of  their  pic- 
tures, and  failed  to  pene- 
trate the  spirit,  the  concep- 
tion of  those  masters  ;  nor 
tit  the  same  time  did  they 
value  the  most  individual 
among  them,  but  were 
attracted  only  to  those 
whose  qualities  of  execution 
give  them  a  place,  though 
not  a  foremost  place, 
among  the  great  painters 
of  their  country.  Thus  it 
happened  in  those  days 
that  Gerard  Dou,  Mieris, 
Metsu,  etc.,  came  in  for 
more  attention  than  the 
others. 


When  the  clever,  but  quasi-classic  David  settled 
in  15russels,  he  succeeded  in  imposing  his  own 
conceptions  so  strongly,  that  the  healthy,  vigorous 
Flemish  art  was  nearly  put  aside,  because,  accord- 
ing to  his  ideas,  beauty  of  colour,  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  painting,  was  considced  barbirous, 
rough,  sensual.  Himself  little  of  a  colourist,  he 
had  a  disdain  for  colour  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
failed  to  understand  that  nearly  all  great  artists 
have  expressed  themselves  most  perfectly  through 
their  own  nationality  and  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  and  he  believed  that  a  new  expression,  a 
new  ideal,  might  be  created  by  didactic  subjects. 
This  theory  of  his  was  not  even  based  on  a  right 
conception  of  really  great  Greek  art.  Notwith- 
standing these  convictions  of  his,  however,  David 
exerted  a  good  influence  in  the  reaction  against  the 
decadent  eighteenth  century  school,  by  devoting 
himself    to    a    close    study   of   nature.      This    is 
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manifest  chiefly  in  his  drawings,  but  some 
of  his  portraits  are  also  excellent  proofs  of  this 
merit. 

While  Holland  remained  united  to  Belgium — 
that  is  until  the  year  1830 — the  influence  of  the 
Belgian  art  of  the  time  was  perceptible  in 
the  Low  Countries ;  Navez,  Wappers,  and  later 
on  Gallait,  had  in  the  Northern  Netherlands 
colleagues  like  Kruseman,  Pieneman  and  van 
Schendel  ;  all  these  painters  were  of  about  the 
same  style. 

The  revival  of  art  in  France,  as  is  well  known, 
was  largely  due  to  a  group  of  English  artists — 
Fielding,  Crome,  Bonington,  and  principally  Con- 
stable— whose  works  opened  the  eyes  of  young 
Delacroix,  Corot,  and  Rousseau.  In  these  there  was 
awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  old  Dutch  masters, 
thanks  to  the  English  painters,  who,  individual 
and  national  as  they  were,  had  helped  to  make 
the  works  of  those  masters  comprehensible  to 
them.  These  young  French  painters  found  in- 
spiration in  the  delightful  environs  of  Paris,  the 
beauties    of    which    were    revealed    to    them    by 


the  old  masters,  who  loved  their  subjects  in- 
tensely ;  and  in  that  love  is  the  essential  element 
of  art. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  merits  of  the  old 
painters,  so  brilliantly  represented  in  the  collections 
of  England,  influenced  the  English  masters  of  that 
time,  who,  in  their  turn,  developed  the  artistic 
impulses  of  the  French  artists,  whose  influence  has 
been  of  importance  on  most  of  the  best  representa- 
tives of  the  modern  Dutch  school. 

How  important  this  revival  has  been  can  easily 
be  seen  when  one  remembers  that  in  those  days 
the  "classic"  school  in  Holland  forbade  all  freedom 
and  individuality  of  expression,  both  in  landscape 
and  in  figure-painting,  and  considered  the  freshness 
and  spirit  of  nature  to  be  "bad  style."  Natural 
colours  were  found  too  bright ;  they  had  to  be 
replaced  by  "  warm "  tints,  which  were  produced 
by  some  brownish,  tar-coloured  medium.  Certain 
sorts  of  trees  were  also  disdained,  and  considered 
to  be  wanting  in  stateliness  or  grandeur  ;  the  lovely 
apple  tree  and  the  graceful  willow  had  to  be 
avoided  at  the^^time  when  Kruseman  gave  to  Josef 
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Israels  the  advice  not  to  paint  "  ugly  people '' ! 
Such  were  the  conditions  under  which  Bosboom 
spent  his  youth,  but  he  himself  remained  unaffected 
by  the  conventionality  of  his  contemporaries. 

Born  in  1817,  Johannes  Bosboom  belonged  to  an 
older  generation  than  the  brothers  Maris  and  Anton 
Mauve,  but  in  many  respects  his  evolution  was 
parallel  to  that  ot  Israels,  although  the  latter  was 
born  a  few  years  later.  But  Bosboom  lived  at 
The  Hague,  while  the  home  of  Israels  was  in 
Amsterdam,  whence  he  removed  to  the  royal 
residence  only  in  1869. 

In  both  of  these  towns  art  was  taught  according 
to  the  principles  then  dominant :  in  the  capital,  by 
old-fashioned  painters  like  Pieneman  and  Kruse- 
man,  who  had  the  honour  of  contributing  to  the 
development  of  Israels  ;  at  The  Hague,  in  the 
studio  of  B.  J.  van  Hove,  whose  most  striking 
pupils  were  Bosboom  and  the  clever  landscape 
painter  VVeissenbruch,  and  his  son  Huib,  who  in 
turn  was  the  teacher  of  men  differing  as  widely 
in  personality  and  point  of  view  as  Jacob  Maris, 
Hisschop,  and  Bakkerkorfif. 

The  landscape-painters  were  far  more  numerous 
than  the  figure  painters,  a  fact  which  has,  without 


doubt,  been  of  influence  upon  the  perfecting  of 
the  so-called  "  Masters  of  The  Hague."  For  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  qualities  of  aerial  perspective 
and  atmosphere  in  their  figure-paintings,  were  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  their  continuous  and  close 
study  of  the  ever-changing  atmosphere  of  the  sea, 
the  wood,  and  the  "  polders  "  which  surround  The 
Hague,  and  where  long  ago  Paulus  Potter  had 
already  elaborated  his  cattle  scenes.  This  in- 
fluence must  have  been  the  greater  because  in  the 
studios  the  lessons  were  purely  technical. 

Under  these  circumstances  Bosboom  began  to 
work,  and  about  1833  he  exhibited  his  first  Vieiv 
of  a  Town,  still  somewhat  under  the  influence  of 
his  master,  van  Hove.  And  yet,  even  in  these  early 
efforts,  Bosboom  showed  his  individuality.  Those 
genuine  and  very  personal  qualities  which  were 
steadily  developed  during  his  long  career  may  be 
discovered  in  his  first  works,  detailed  as  they  are, 
as  in  his  last,  in  which  his  free,  direct,  broad  touch 
gives  more  life,  richness,  and  completeness  to  the 
ensemble. 

While  the  old  1  )utch  masters  who  painted  views 
of  towns  and  church  interiors  elaborated  in  a  perfect 
manner  every  detail  of  their  subject,  while  giving 
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with  wonderful  attention  and  care  the  most  com- 
plete "  portrait  "  of  what  they  saw,  they  fell  short 
of  expressing  in  these  works,  technically  admirable 
though  they  may  be,  the  feeling  of  life  which 
characterises  Bosboom's  pictures,  a  quality  in  which 
he  is  purely  modern. 

His  first  pictures,  generally  in  oil,  are  carefully 
elaborated  and  in  some  respects  dry,  but  by 
degrees  his  line  and  brushwork  grow  free,  supple, 
and  broad ;  he  suppresses  unnecessary  details,  and 
in  his  latest  works  he  attains  a  splendid  mastery ; 
and  then  he  suggests  what  he  intends  rendering  by 
means  of  a  synthetic  manner,  alike  in  oil-painting 
and  in  water-colour,  which  expresses  more  grandeur 
and  atmospheric  life  than  does  his  earlier  work. 

Up  to  Bosboom's  time  no  painter  of  churches 
had  ever  been  able  to  put  into  his  work  a  high 
poetic  feeling,  a  deep  and  serene  emotion,  by 
means  of  qualities  purely  of  drawing,  colour,  and 
tone.  This  is  the  reason  why  his  interpretation  of 
such  subjects  is  remarkably  personal,  modern,  and 
of  a  high  rank — very  near  the  art  of  Rembrandt. 
who,  in  his  deep,  vibrating,  and  passionate  feeling, 
was  himself  thoroughly  modern. 

As  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  van  Hove,  Bosboom 
made  careful  studies  of  perspective,  architecture,  and 


of  the  different  styles,  because  the  teacher  and  his 
pupils  had  sometimes  to  execute  decorations  for  the 
Theatre  Royal  at  The  Hague.  These  special 
studies  were  most  useful  to  him,  and  probably  had 
a  great  influence  on  his  artistic  development, 
which  (|uickly  brought  with  it  brilliant  success. 
Even  in  1835,  while  still  working  in  the  studio  of 
his  master,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  selling  an 
exhibited  picture  to  a  painter  of  much  renown  at 
The  Hague— Mr.  .Schelfhout. 

Bosboom  has  himself  written  short  autobio- 
graphical notes  in  which  he  describes  the  origin  of 
Romanticism  in  Holland,  how  the  revolution  not 
only  brought  with  it  a  search  after  truth,  after 
reality  of  colour,  but  at  the  same  time  an  interest 
in  works  of  art  of  all  kinds  produced  by  former 
centuries,  even  in  the  long-forgotten  and  disdained 
Middle  Ages.  Under  the  influence  of  this  move- 
ment, Bosboom  saw  his  line  clearly  marked  out. 
In  1836  he  exhibited  two  church  interiors,  lit  up 
with  a  flood  of  sunlight,  and,  as  we  know,  it  was 
this  particular  genre  which  he  made  his  own  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Very  soon  he  began  to  win 
medals,  at  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels  ;  and 
some  years  later  he  was  created  Knight  of  the 
Belgian  Order  of  Leopold. 
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In  1835  '''£  made  a  short  journey  along  the 
Rhine  with  two  of  his  friends,  and  soon  after  paid 
a  visit  to  Rouen,  travelling  through  Holland, 
where  he  discovered  splendidly  picturesque  churches, 
cloisters,  town  halls,  cloister-kitchens,  and  farm- 
interiors,  which  furnished  him  with  the  subjects 
of  some  of  his  masterpieces. 

In  1846  Bosboom  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Ihitch  authoress.  Miss  A.  L.  G.  Toussaint,  whom 
he  married  some  years  afterwards.  They  began 
together  a  quiet  life  of  regular  labour,  she  writing 
numerous,  highly  valued  novels,  in  the  style  of 
Walter  Scott,  he  constantly  producing  works, 
nearly  all  of  which  show  his  great  natural  gifts. 

Notwithstanding  these  exceptional  gifts,  life  was 
often  difficult  to  him,  and  attacks  of  deep  melan- 
choly sometimes  disturbed  its  regular  course;  but 
he  had  a  friend  and  protector  in  Jhr.  van  Rappard, 
one  of  those  cultured  men  who  live  for  art.  This 
gentleman  collected  all  the  water-colour  drawings 
done  by  Bosboom,  and  sometimes  invited  the  artist 
and  his  wife  to  stay  at  his  country  estate  near  Utrecht. 
Here  the  artist  found  rest  and  renewed  strength 
after  these  periods  of  gloom.  Walks  in  the  de- 
lightful surroundings  of  his  friend's  house  revealed 
to  him  more  than  ever  the  beauties  of  landscape, 
and   from   that   moment  a   new  cjrder   of   subjects 


became  his  own.  I  allude  to  those  big  barns 
{boere?i-deelen),A\A\  of  Rembrandt-like  light  and 
shade  with  rich  golden-brown  depths,  which  he 
handled  with  such  skill.  In  conception  rather 
different  from  that  of  Israels,  Bosboom  made  of 
these  splendid  subjects  works  of  wonderful 
grandeur  and  of  most  powerful  colour.  These 
''deelen,"  now  fast  disappearing,  were  vast  thatched 
constructions,  roughly  built  on  heavy,  lichly- 
coloured  wooden  piles.  As  is  usual  in  Holland, 
the  cows  stood  in  rows  along  the  walls,  while  hens, 
chickens,  and  dogs  walked  freely  about  among  the 
peasants  themselves.  The  light-effects  in  these 
lofty  farm  buildings  are  of  a  quite  special  char- 
acter, and  these  interiors,  almost  as  much  as 
watermills,  add  to  our  understanding  of  the  so- 
called  "  Rembrandtic  light." 

Some  years  ago  I  explained  in  "  L'Art  Moderne  '' 
the  origins  of  Rembrandt's  "fantastic"  light, 
showing  that  this  was  not  at  all  a  mere  product  of 
his  imagination,  but  simply  the  natural,  diffuse 
light  in  a  watermill.  Rembrandt,  whose  uncle  was 
a  miller,  must  in  his  boyhood  have  often  seen  in 
such  a  mill  the  splendid  gamut  of  golden  values 
produced  by  a  sunbeam  penetrating  through  a  small 
window,  the  hazy,  smoky  space,  with  its  quite  pecu- 
liar transparency  of  purplish  and  bluish  tint.      It 
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is  a  very  natural  supposition  that  an  exceptionally 
sensitive  young  man  like  Rembrandt  should  have 
been  so  strongly  impressed  by  these  light-effects 
that  he  remembered  them  during  his  whole  life, 
and  applied  them  to  the  subjects  which  he 
elaborated  later  on — not  only  his  portraits  but  his 
figure-paintings  and  etchings  as  well. 

Bosboom  always  had  a  passionate  admiration 
for  the  great  Dutch  master,  and  without  a  doubt 
his  studies  of  old  churches  and  picturesque  town- 
halls  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Rembrandt,  and 
in  no  less  degree  his  studies  of  these  fine  old 
barns,  must  have  helped  to  develop  his  admiration 
and  right  comprehension  of  Rembrandt's  works, 
which  most  certainly  were  of  influence  on  his  art  ; 
but  it  may  be  accepted  as  conclusive  that  the 
milieu  in  which  he  painted  brought  him  nearer  to 
the  conception  of  the  master,  and  added  to  his 
faculty  of  understanding  him. 

I  venture  to  insist  upon  this  fact,  because  of  the 
mistaken  idea  which  has  been  so  prevalent  that 
the  secret  of  Rembrandt's  art  is  to  be  found  in 
brownish  pigments  and  the  so-called  "  Rembrandt 
light."  Bosboom  having  studied  similar  effects 
in  nature,  had  observed  the  delicate  degrees  of 
\alues,     the    influence     of    the    atmosphere,     the 


rad'ant  light  which  often  forms  the  centre  of  the 
composition,  and  indeed  he  sometimes  equalled 
the  great  artist's  expression  of  these  effects. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  besidts  his  oil 
paintings,  Bosboom  made  many,  very  many  water- 
colours.  At  first  he  did  not  employ  this  medium 
so  frequently,  but  after  a  time  the  rapidity  of  the 
process  pleased  him  more  and  more,  and  he  found 
it  to  be  e.xactly  what  he  wanted  for  his  studies,  as 
well  as  for  the  more  complete  expression  of  his 
ideas.  Sometimes  he  made  simple  sepia-sketches, 
rapidly  worked  out  in  a  few  lines  and  slightly 
washed  with  flat  tints,  which  are  marvellously  right 
in  value  and  express  perfectly  the  ensemble.  Mr. 
Mesdag  possesses  nearly  a  hundred  of  these  re- 
markable works  (see  p.  269). 

As  he  grew  older,  Bosboom's  finished  water- 
colours  acquired  a  freedom  and  directness  of 
execution  attained  by  very  few.  The  architectural 
studies  of  his  youth  gave  him  a  firmness  of  drawing 
and  touch  which  allowed  him  to  work  rapidly  and 
broadly,  without  hesitation  ;  and  these  water-colours 
of  his  are  never  superficial,  but  always  complete,  his 
delicate  and  deep  feeling  giving  them  a  very  rare 
charm.  Many  good  examples  of  his  mastership  in 
this   medium    are    reproduced    here.       An    inhdin 
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taste  showed  him  in  the  presence  of  nature  what 
to  select  and  what  to  pass  over.  Never  had 
Bosboom,  lil:e  many  painters,  the  passivity  of  a 
Kodak,  but  his  individual  spirit  always  guided  his 
hand,  while  at  the  same  time  his  clever  and  firm 
touch  contributed  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 

Another  feature  of  his  water-colours  is  that  they 
are  never  systematically  transparent  or  heavy,  as 
the  result  of  employing  too  much  body-colour  : 
they  are  just  what  he  wants  them  to  be — admirably 
suggestive.  He  shows  an  unerring  taste,  seldom 
found  nowadays,  in  the  art  of  balancing  his  subject, 
of  forming  the  »/Mi?-(?.^-/f?j;''('/  thus  it  happens  that 
in  all  his  works  there  are  neither  empty  spaces, 
nor  disproportions  of  light  and  shade.  On  the 
contrary,  every  dark  spot  corresponds  to  propor- 
tionate masses  of  light,  so  that  if  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  composition  were  taken 
away,  the  effect  of  the  en- 
semble would  be  destroyed. 
But  it  was  not  without 
much  earnest  striving  that 
the  painter  attained  to  these 
results.  He  was  often  ex- 
ceedingly depressed,  as  I 
have  said  above,  by  the 
difficulties  of  his  art,  and 
if  he  had  a  right  notion  of 
his  worth,  he  knew  also 
how  very  hard  it  is  to 
struggle  towards  compara- 
tive perfection. 

This  question  of  compo- 
sition, of  viise-en-page,  is 
considered  by  the  "  masters 
of  The  Hague  "  to  be  the 
starting-point  of  their  pic- 
tures. Nowadays  many 
artists  are  satisfied  with 
"  impressions,"  which  how- 
ever cleverly  and  tastefully 
done,  remind  one  of  in- 
stantaneous photography. 
Having  made  many  etch- 
ings after  works  by  Jacob 
Maris,  Israels,  Mauve,  and 
others,  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  how  the  lineal 
equilibrium  in  those  works 
is  as  perfect  as  their  gamut 
of  values,  however  hidden 
it  is  behind  the  colour.  A 
letter  which  Matthew  Maris 
once  wrote  to  me  shows 
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better  than  any  words  of  mine  how  vastly 
important  he  considers  this  feature  to  be.  In 
it  he  refers  to  the  celebrated  Semenr  by  Millet, 
from  which  he  made  his  beautiful  etching,  a 
print  almost  unique  of  its  sort,  because  it  is  not 
a  copy,  a  translation  of  the  picture,  but  an 
admirable  and  extremely  interesting  "paraphrase  " 
or  interpretation  of  one  great  painter  by  another 
equally  great.  Maris  knew  the  picture  as  thor- 
oughly as  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to,  and 
compared  it  with  another  by  Millet  representing  the 
same  subject.  Before  analysitag  these  two  works, 
he  writes  some  lines  about  the  French  artist  him- 
self, which  are  of  so  much  interest  that  I  may  be 
excused  for  quoting  them  : — 

"  Millet  always  gave  me  the  impression  of  being 
of  a  very  despondent  nature  ;  he   began  as  what 
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ihey  call  a  good  painter,  a  colourist.  But  then 
began  the  struggle  between  matter  and  spirit,  and 
he  very  rarely  succeeded  in  what  he  wanted  ; 
the  heaviness  of  his  men  and  women  were  his 
own  burden  that  he  put  into  them,  and  not  the 
burden  of  those  he  painted,  because  his  paintings 
would  have  been  neither  more  nor  less  than 
still-life  copies  or  imitations  of  what  he  saw  before 
him. 

"  There  are  two  Semeurs  by  him  in  the  world  ;  the 
same  man,  the  same  action,  the  same  ground, 
<  ixen,  etc. ;  and  I  had  always  heard  that  the  two 
pictures  were  exactly  the  same  ;  but  when  I  saw  a 
reproduction  of  the  second,  I  saw  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  little  print,  a  man  sowing 
seed.  Perhaps  the  canvas  is  bigger,  but  Millet  has 
only  made  a  little  picture  of  this  subject.  Why 
now  is  the  other  one  a  masterpiece  ?  Is  it  because 
the  man  is  sowing  seed  ?  and  is  quite  naturally 
represented  ?  Nature  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  1 
It  is  Millet  himself,  the  individual,  the  blind 
follower  of  his  own  nature.  It  is  the  line,  and  not 
the  peasant  !  You  begin  with  his  hat,  his  face 
turned  towards  the  other  side,  and  you  come  to  the 
shoulder  and  outstretched  arm  ;  then  you  get  his 
body  and  his  outstretched  leg.  Now  you  come  to 
the  line  of  the  ground,  sloping  from  left  to  right, 


counterbalanced  by  the  animals  and  the  line  of  the 
clouds  from  right  to  left,  and  there  is  the  whole 
thing  !  Most  people,  when  looking  at  it,  think  of 
nature,  but  they  cannot  understand  his  nature, 
hidden  like  a  strange  language.'" 

These  words  of  a  most  refined  and  poetic  artist, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  an  instinctive  philosopher 
in  art,  show  clearly  the  extreme  importance  that 
he  attaches  to  the  idea  of  composition,  a  feeling 
and  a  principle  common  to  his  brothers  and  to 
Mauve,  Bosboom,  and  others,  as  well  as  to  him. 
The  careful  balancing  of  the  line  and  of  masses  of 
light  and  shade,  does  not  at  all  prevent  freshness 
and  liveliness  of  expression,  as  the  works  of  those 
artists  show  ;  it  has  to  be  simply  a  starting-point, 
coming  from  feeling,  taste,  and  reflection. 

I  have  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  Bosboom 
well,  and  though  he  has  been  dead  several  years 
now,  I  shall  always  remember  his  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished personality.  He  had  much  the  look  of 
one  of  those  ancient  noblemen  painted  by  Van 
Dyck  or  Moro  ;  his  inborn  courtesy  and  elegance, 
his  perfect  manners,  made  him  resemble  some 
proud  knight  of  bygone  centuries.  Being  fully 
conscious  of  his  qualities  as  a  painter,  he  had  the 
pride  and  the  frankness  to  say,  and  sometimes  to 
write,  what  he    thought  of   his  own   woik.     Very 
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characteristic  in  this  respect  is  the  anecdote  told 
by  Mr.  Gram,  a  Dutch  publicist,  who  wrote  a  little 
book  on  Dutch  painters.  Being  a  friend  of  the 
artist,  he  paid  him  a  visit  when  he  had  been  struck 
tlown  by  an  attack  of  paralysis,  a  little  while  before 
his  death.  He  found  him  lying  on  a  chaise-longue 
in  a  corner  of  his  room,  his  left  hand  motionless 
on  the  rug  which  partly  covered  him,  his  right  hand 
moving  nervously.  The  sun  penetrated  the  room 
through  the  carefully  shut  blinds,  casting  glittering 
lights  here  and  there.  Bosboom  had  just  received 
some  photographic  reproductions  of  water-colours 
of  his,  belonging  to  a  well-known  collector,  which 
attained  high  prices  some  years  later,  at  a  sale  at 
Pulchri  Studio  at  The  Hague.  Bosboom  asked 
that  the  photos  should  be  held  so  that  he  could  see 
them  well,  but  complained  of  too  little  light,  ex- 
claiming like  the  dying  Goethe  :  "  Meer  licht !  '' 
Then,  when  the  blind  was  opened,  he  cried  out ; 
"  Look  !  look  I  what  a  water-colour  !  " 

It  was  a  view  of  the  Scheveningen  beach,  broadly 
done,  like  all  his  best  works.     His  eyes  began  to 


sparkle,  and  he  continued  to  praise  the  drawing, 
asking  for  the  other  photograph.  This  represented 
one  of  those  Burgomaster's  rooms  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  into  which  he  had  introduced  some 
figures,  giving  life  to  the  picture  and  making  of  it 
a  perfect  reconstruction  of  the  epoch.  "  What  do 
you  say  of  this  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  voice  thrilling  with 
emotion,  to  Mr.  Gram,  who  had  asked  him  :  "  Did 
you  see  something  like  that?"  "See,  see!"  said 
Bosboom,  with  contempt,  "That's  like  the  question 
of  an  art-critic,  who  said  to  me,  '  Have  you  made 
new  sketches  again  ?  '  Sketches  ! — no,  such  things 
are  visions,  that's  creation,  that's  art ! "  And  the 
artist,  notwithstanding  his  crippled  state,  was  happy 
for  a  while,  living  again  in  his  work. 

Although  Bosboom  has  already  taken  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  Dutch  school  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  by  the  side  of  Israels,  Mauve,  and  the 
brothers  Maris,  he  is  not  fully  appreciated  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  fatherland,  and  even  here 
his  works  are  too  little  known.  May  these  few 
words  serve  to  fix  attention  upon  him  as  on  one  of 
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THE  LANDSCAPE 
PAINTINGS  OF  MR.  H. 
HUGHES  -  STANTON. 
BY  MARION  HEP- 
WORTH    DIXON. 

Ik  the  French  axiom  be  trae  that 
/(■  />ajsaj^e  est  iin  etaf  de  rdrnc  it  seems 
pretty  certain  that  the  training  of  the 
modern  reahst  leaves  him  but  poorly 
equipped  on  the  more  poetic  or  imagi- 
native side  of  his  art.  Not  that  the 
impressionists  admit  the  fact.  We 
know  their  doctrines.  Since  Monet 
painted  the  same  hayrick  seven  (or 
was  it  seventeen  ?)  times,  declaring 
that  light  is  the  subject  of  all  pictures, 
landscape  painters  may  be  said  to  have 
been  exclusively  occupied  with  the 
problems  oi plein  air.  But  much  water 
has  flowed  under  the  bridge  since 
Monet's  day.  We  no  longer  make  a 
fetish  of  the  "god  of  things  as  ihey 
are."  The  new  language  has  been 
acquired.  AVe  speak  it  freely.  Habit 
has  accustomed  us  to  a  certain  scien- 
tific realism  in  the  least  pretentious 
tanvas.  \\'hat  we  begin  to  look  for  is 
not  so  much  a  glib  expression  of 
manual     dexterity,    of    which     at     the 
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the  most  complete,  power- 
ful, and  distinguished 
artists  of  his  country, 
whose  name  will  certainly, 
as  long  as  true  art  is  under- 
stood  and  appreciated, 
stand  among  the  very  best 
of  his  time. 

Ph.  Zilcken. 

[We  desire  to  express  our 
indebtedness  to  Messrs. 
Boussod,  Valadon  &  Co., 
of  The  Hague,  for  their 
courte.sy  in  permitting  us 
to  reproduce  numerous 
interesting  examples  of 
Bosboom's  work  to  serve  as 
illustrations  to  the  foregoing 
article. — The  EnixoR.] 
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present  moment  we  are  a  trifle  tired,  but  for 
([ualities  which  he  beneath  the  surface.  Nor  do 
I  think  I  am  using  too  forcible  an  expression  when 
I  say  that  it  is  personahty,  and  personality  alone, 
which  makes  a  work  of  art,  for  it  is  certain  that  no 
picture  was  ever  great  that  is  simply  great  in 
mechanical  excellence. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  precise  qualities 
which  go  to  make  a  great  landscape  we  tread  on 
more   difificult   grounii.      Imagination,   an   eye   for 
line,  style,  the  grand  manner  — all  these  things  are 
necessary,  but  still   more  necessary  is  that  some- 
thing fluid  in  the  soul  of  the  painter  which  makes 
it  possible  for  him  to  communicate  his  mood  and 
his  emotion  to  the  spectator.     Now  I  do  not  think 
I  am  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  it  is  this  precise 
gift  which  makes  the  work  of  Mr.  Hughes-Stanton 
s(3mevvhat  different  from  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
An  habitual  exhibitor  at  the  Salon,  and  well  versed 
in  the  creeds  of  the  more  audacious //«'«  air  schools, 
he  would  seem  to  leave  these  experimenters  to  their 
feats  while  he  proceeds  on 
the  even  tenour  of  his  way. 
A  strange   serenity    would 
seem   to  be   his  by  birth- 
right.      He  appears  to  be 
absolutely  undisturbed    by 
the  fret  and  fume  and  un- 
rest  of   an   empirical    age. 
The    great  solemnit\-,    the 
hush,    a  something  of  the 
impassive  dignity  of  nature 
is  seen  in  the  least  of  his  pic- 
tures.    He  forces  nothing, 
he  insists  on  nothing.      He 
bothers  the   onlcjoker  wiih 
no  theories  of  the  manner 
of  laying  on  pigment.     He 
has  no  new  harassing  tech- 
nique to  exploit,  no  trick  of 
lighting  to  ventilate.  Stand- 
ing a  little  apart,  yet  quite 
unconscious  of  the  attitude, 
he   would  seem   rather  to 
be    absorbed    in    studying 
and  assimilating  the  Great 
Problem    than   in    showily 
demonstrating    his    clever- 
ness in  delineating  nature. 
A   student  steeped   in  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  there 
is,  if  I  may  make  use  of  a 
|)aradox,  a  curious  moder- 
nity in  his  classicism.     For  "a  spring  p.wtoral' 
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if  the  classic  bent  of  his  mind,  the  academic  trend 
of  his  art  formula,  is  one  of  its  chief  charms,  it 
is  so  because  he  has  learnt  only  what  a  modern 
should  learn  at  the  feet  of  his  great  forbears. 
Tricks  of  manner  are  empty  thing.s,  and  can  be 
acquired,  as  we  know,  by  third-rate  painters.  What 
is  more  difficult  to  absorb  is  the  restraint,  the  reti- 
cence, the  something  large  and  inmiutable  which 
belongs  to  the  practice,  and  is  seen  in  the  output 
of  our  English  masters  of  landscajie. 

The  personal  history  of  Mr.  Hughes-Stanton 
can  be  given  in  a  dozen  lines.  The  second  son 
of  William  Hughes,  the  still-life  painter,  Mr.  H. 
Hughes-Stanton  was  born  in  Chelsea  in  1870,  and 
grew  up,  as  small  boys  will,  a  jealous  observer  of 
his  father's  methods.  Not  that  the  coming  land- 
scape painter  was  educated  with  a  view  to  his 
adopting  the  fine  arts  as  a  profession.  Business, 
journalism,  music,  and  I  know  not  what  other 
metiers  were  in  turn  suggested  and  considered.  And 
all  might  have  gone  well  in  the  eyes  of  the  more 
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|)ru(Uiit  111'  his  advisers  had  not  the  youngster  taken 
the  matter  of  his  future  career  into  his  own  hands. 
I  think  it  was  on  Wimbledon  Common,  with  a 
canvas  and  jjaint-box  borrowed  from  his  father's 
studio,  that  the  lad  made  his  first  direct  attack  on 
N'ature.  Study  after  study  followed,  and  when  the 
first  initial  difficulties  had  been  overcome  the 
impulse  to  express  himself  on  canvas  proved  irre- 
sistible. Nor  was  the  lad  amenable  to  any  influence, 
direct  or  indirect,  saving  that  of  the  great  masters. 
At  the  present  day  he  recalls  with  amusement 
a  [lainful  little  scene  of  his  boyhood.  It  appears 
lie  hatl  carried  one  of  his  landscapes  to  his 
father,  who,  always  conscientious  and  exacting, 
undertook  to  explain  the  work's  defects  as  he 
jiainted  over  a  part  of  the  canvas.  ''But  that 
was  not  what  I  meant  to  express  ! ''  exclaimed  the 
still  more  exacting  pupil,  as,  bursting  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  he  erased  his  father's  corrections. 

Tears  were  not  the  weapons  with  which  Mr. 
Hughes-Stanton  fought  the  world  a  little  later  in 
life,  though  many  were  the  hardships  and  difficulties 
he  had  to  encounter.  Not  that  he  was  unappre- 
ciated. If  there  was  danger  in  the  outset  of  the 
landscape'-painter's  start  in  life,  it  was  that  he 
seemed  to  win  his  honours  too  easily.  His  first 
important  picture,  called  A  Peep  at  the  Ariin, 
/ookitii:;   toivards  Amberliy,    was    probably  one    of 


the  most  distinctive  works  seen  at  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Oil  Colours  in  1 890.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  critics  preached  the  painter  a  little 
sermon  on  taking  "a  darkened  Constable  for  a 
model."  Others,  however,  saw  a  likeness  to  De  Wint 
in  the  canvas,  and  still  others  a  reminiscence 
of  Creswick  and  Ruysdael.  Made  conspicuous 
by  these  somewhat  incongruous  strictures,  the 
picture  was  the  subject  of  a  veritable  furore. 
Especially  noticed  by  leading  journals,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  few  painters  under  twenty  years 
of  age  have  been  so  brought  into  prominence  by 
an  initial  work.  Clinging  to  the  same  noble  Sussex 
scenery,  the  artist  next  year  painted  an  upright 
canvas  called  The  Valley  of  the  Arun,  while  an 
even  more  important  work  was  seen  in  Arundel 
Castle.  Another  romantic  theme,  which  occupied 
a  prominent  place  at  the  Institute  in  1891,  was 
Struggling  Light.  It  represents  a  lonely  upland 
with  a  shepherdess  tending  her  flock  as  an  empty 
hay  w-ain  winds  slowly  over  the  hill.  To  the  right 
a  vast  plain  stretches  towards  the  horizon,  over 
which  the  light  breaks  dramatically  through  a  bank 
of  gathering  clouds. 

In  another  vein  was  the  essay  in  topaz  and  opal 
called  In  Winters  Grasp,  which  Mr.  Hughes- 
Stanton  exhibited  in  the  summer  of  1893.  The 
subject  is  a  frosty  landscape,  in  which  an  ice-bound 
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brook,  cradled  by  the  frozen  fields, 
stretches  a  cold  finger  to  the  distant 
woods.  The  moment  is  late  afternoon, 
and  the  grey  skies  are  touched  by  the 
rays  of  the  dying  sun.  Weeding  after 
Rain  and  The  Mill  in  the  Valley  both 
preceded  the  important  picture  called 
The  Garden  of  England,  in  wliich, 
taking  a  typical  English  theme,  Mr. 
Hughes-Stanton  depicted  a  hop-garden 
overlooking  the  famous  weald  of  Kent. 
I  should  mention  that  the  essay  called 
The  Mill  in  the  Valley  was  first  seen  in 
the  Grafton  Gallery  in  1894,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  Salon  of  1895.  In  the 
Champs    Elysees    also   was    shown    the 


spirited  work  entitled  Un  Bourrast/ue,  a  sudden  rushing 
storm  which  the  artist  had  seen  in  Su.ssex  and  en- 
deavoured to  render  in  the  somewhat  difficult  medium 
of  oils.  It  was  highly  praised  by  the  French  critics, 
who,  while  finding  certain  faults  with  the  painting,  did 
not  hesitate  to  hail  the  young  Englishman  as  a  true 
follower  of  the  great  school  of  Constable.  Seen  the 
same  year,  a  Lever  du  Soleil  e.xcited  less  comment, 
though  its  serener  graces  were  not  without  admirers. 

The  work  called  The  Mill  was,  like  Un  Bourrasi/iic, 
exhibited  on  its  completion  in  Paris,  where  its  lowering 
clouds  and  rain-swept  stretch  of  sodden  earth  appealed 
to  the  lovers  of  realism  in  landscape.  Even  more  attrac- 
tive, because  at  once  more  decorative  and  more  modern 
in  spirit,  was  A  Spring  Pastoral,  a  poetic  effort  exhibited 
in   the   Royal  Academy  in   1903,   and    kindly  lent  for 
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reproduction  in  these  pages.  The  Month  of  the  Exe, 
from  ahove  Exmouih,  Devon,  was  another  landscape 
conceived  on  large  decorative  lines,  and  showed  the 
artist,  perhaps  for  the  first  lime,  expressing  himself 
in  those  distinctive  terms  to  which  he  has  now 
accustomed  us.  A  picture  of  the  same  year, 
bought  by  the  Bradford  Corporation  and  seen  at 
the  Institute,  was  Evening  Tivilight :  Stiidland, 
Dorset,  a  subtle  study  of  aerial  effects  treated  with 
a  ma.sculine  breadth  of  statement.  Turning  his 
hand  to  pastels  in  the  year  1904  we  find  the  artist 
exhibiting  four  works  at  the  Pastel  Society  :  Through 
the  Rain ;  Black  Hill,  Exmoitth,  Devon :  and 
Sunrise  and  Sunset.  A  signal  honour  was  con- 
ferred on  the  painter  the  same  summer,  for  the 
French  Government  bought  his  rendering  of 
Poole  Harbour,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  old 
Salon.  Entitled  Fort  lic  Dorset,  Angleterre,  the 
picture  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Musee  du 
Luxembourg,  where  another  of  the  artist's  land- 
scapes has  recently  found  a  home.  The  latter 
canvas,  called  Sand  Dunes,  Dannes  Camiers,  shows 
the  artist  in  one  of  his  rare  decorative  moods — a 
subtle  blending  of  strength  and  quietude,  qualities 
which  make  Mr.  Hughes-Stanton's  work  seem  more 
sereneand  more  monumental  than  we  are  accustomed 


to  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Hung  in  the  New 
Gallery  in  the  spring  of  1906,  and  in  the  Salon  the 
following  year,  the  picture  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  the  Champs  Elysees  that  it  was  con- 
sidered imperative  to  acquire  it  for  the  French 
nation.  I  should  not  forget  to  say  that  Hampslead 
Heath  :  a  vie'cV  looking  toivards  Highgate,  and  The 
Lighthouse,  Staples,  were  efforts  of  the  preceding 
year  and  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  latter  picture  finding  its  way  to  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Venice. 

Of  other  important  pictures  by  Mr.  Hughes 
Stanton  there  is  little  space  to  speak.  Through  the 
Rain  was  recently  seen  at  the  New  Gallery,  Cor/e 
Castle  at  Burlington  House,  and  The  Pas  de  Calais 
(depicting  a  sandy  common,  a  long  line  of  shadowed 
trees,  and  the  silvery  stretch  of  La  Canche)  at  the 
Institute.  The  Sand  Dunes,  Fas-de- Calais,  another 
conspicuous  work  exhibited  in  Regent  Street,  is 
conceived  with  subtle  individuality  and  insight. 
Setting  aside  the  question  of  scale,  and  the  ability 
with  which  the  lighting  of  the  middle  distance  is 
managed,  the  delicacy  and  restraint  of  the  colour 
scheme  is  remarkable.  Of  equally  rare  beauty 
is  The  Gorge,  Funtainebleau,  a  canvas  exhibited 
in    the     New    Gallery    last    year,    and    purchased 


THE  GORGE,    KGNTAIN  EBLEAU 


(By  permission  of  G.  MiCulloih,  Esq.) 


BY    H.    HUGHES-STANTON 


p.    V.    B/irridge,    R.E. 
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Ijy    H.    HUGHES-STANTON 


by   Mr.  George   McCulloch  for   his    collection  in 
Queen's  Gate. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  originality  of  Mr.  Hughes- 
Stanton's  treatment  of  middle  distances,  and  no 
better  example  of  his  peculiar  dexterity  in  the 
matter  of  line  can  be  given  than  in  his  recent 
show  of  water-colours  at  the  Leicester  Galleries. 
The  adventure — for  he  had  hitherto  done  little 
water-colour — arose  chiefly,  I  imagine,  from  a 
tour  the  painter  took  with  a  small  party  of  brother 
artists  in  Spain.  No  formal  sojourn  could  have 
been  happier  in  its  results,  for  this  sketching  raid 
gave  him  just  the  opportunity  he  wanted.  The 
halts  in  the  journey  were  brief,  so  only  the  most 
direct  impressions  could  be  recorded.  They  were 
given  with  a  freshness  and  spontaneity  truly 
astonishing.  For  in  these  drawings  Mr.  Hughes- 
Stanton,  with  his  innate  feeling  for  style,  his  some- 
what formalised  trees  and  classic  skies,  manages  to 
convey  the  charm  which  lies  in  austerity.  It  is 
the  charm  which  belongs  above  all  others  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  in  the  artist's  poetic  generalisations 
in  water-colour  we  seem  to  breathe  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  northern  Spain.  M.  H.  I). 


Herr  Richard  Lux,  whose  etching,  Penenburg  on 
the  Danube,  we  reproduced  as  a  coloured  supple- 
ment in  November,  desires  us  to  state  that  the 
Gesellschaft  fiir  Vervielfaltigende  Kunst,  Vienna, 
are  the  owners  of  the  plate. 


T 


HE  ETCHINGS  OF  MR.  FRED. 
V.  BURRIDGE,  R.E.  BY  FRANK 
NEWBOLT. 


Mr.  BuRRiDCE  is  the  Principal  of  the  Liver- 
pool City  School  of  Art,  a  position  of  great 
responsibility,  which  he  has  held  for  some  time, 
and  for  the  past  twelve  years  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter- Etchers.  During 
that  period  he  has  been  a  legular  but  not  very 
prolific  exhibitor  in  the  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
though  he  has  obtained  recognition,  and  is  known 
to  those  who  study  the  progress  of  this  fascinating 
art  in  England,  he  has  not,  I  think,  obtained  that 
position  in  popular  favour  as  an  etcher  to  which  his 
great  merits  fairly  entitle  him.  Of  all  Mr.  Frank 
Short's  numerous  pupils  he  is  probably  the  most 
distinguished,  and  several  of  his  plates  rank  very 
high  in  contemporary  etching. 

In  order  to  be  really  successful  an  etcher  must 
possess  a  combination  of  three  qualities  :  he  must 
be  a  master  of  the  process  and  an  original  artist, 
with  a  personal  note  of  his  own,  and  he  must  also 
be  proficient  in  adapting  the  process  to  his  own 
methods  of  selection  and  expression.  To  do  this 
he  must  be  always  experimenting,  and  in  these 
conditions,  as  experiments  are  not  always  success- 
ful, it  is  only  fair  to  judge  him  by  his  best. 

The  easiest  kind  of  etching  is  the  least  distracting, 
namely,  the  almost  mechanical  reproduction  of  a 
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F.    V.    Burridge,    R.E. 


'A   SPRING   AI'TERNOON" 


FROM   AN    ETCHING    BY    FRED, 


painting  or  drawing;  the  most  difficult  is  the  direct 

interpretation  of  nature,  when  the  composition,  the 

design,  and  the  relative  values  of  the  bitten  lines 

have  to  be  determined  upon 

in  face  of  the  multitudinous 

details  and  shifting  effects 

of  natural  landscape,  lit  by 

sunlight    and    harmonised 

by    a     thousand     blended 

tints. 

It  is  to  solve  the  pro- 
blems presented  in  this 
branch  of  art  that  Mr. 
Burridge  has,  in  his  scanty 
leisure,  more  particularly 
applied  himself,  and  as  we 
study  the  proofs  of  his 
plates  we  pay  him  our  first 
tribute  by  wondering  if  they 
can  really  have  been  done 
in  the  open  air.  Accepting 
this  as  the  fact,  we  pass  on 
to  find  in  them  something 
of  the  mysterious  charm  of 
nature,  most  of  which  must 
always  be  lost  in  fixing  an 
impression,  especially  with- 
out colour :  and  then,  being 
pleased  by  his  pictures,  we 
feel  interested  in  finding 
out  why  we  are  pleased, 
and  what  their  intrinsic 
merits  are.  I  say  intrinsic, 
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because    we    ought    not    to 
care  whether  the  etcher  is  a 
man  or  a  woman,  young  or 
old,  busy  or  idle,  a  pupil  of 
the  Slade  school  or  a  police- 
man ;    but  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  it  makes  a  great 
difference  to  most  people  to 
know  whether  an  artist  whose 
work  they  have  not  previously 
seen   has   good    credentials. 
An    ordinary   man    inclined 
to  buy  The  Dockyard  Smithy 
would  be  biassed  by  being 
told  that  it  was  honoured  by 
a  medal  at  the   Paris  Exhi- 
bition, and  a  collector  would 
hasten    to   secure    the    last 
proof  of  A  Spring  Afternoon, 
not  because  it  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  little  etchings 
executed  in  this  country  during  the  present  genera- 
tion, but  because  the  plate  has  been  lost  and  no 
more  impressions  of  it  can  be  obtained. 


'THE    LITTLE    SMITHY 


IIY   FRED.    V.    BURRIDGE 


/-:    /:    Biirndire,    R.Il. 
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"  patriarchs" 


h'RO.M    AN    ETCHING    BY    FRED.    V.    BURRIDGE 


Mr.  Burridge,  then,  is  a  safe  man  to  admire :  he 
has  received  an  excellent  training  under  the  best 
master,  he  knows  the  various  processes  as  only  a 
teacher  can  know  them,  and  he  has  long  passed  the 
probationary  period  of  his  career,  although  the 
total  number  of  his  plates  does  not  exceed  about 
fifty.  He  has  done  some  delicate  dry-points  and 
etchings  of  figure  subjects,  but  the  nine  proofs  of 
landscape  subjects  which  we  are  able  to  reproduce 
are  more  characteristic  and  amongst  his  best,  and 
show  by  what  paths,  at  present  at  any  rate,  his 
genius  is  leading  him.  It  is,  perhaps,  useless  to 
refer  to  other  plates  which  are  not  shown,  but  his 
Lancaster,  a  fine  landscape  of  the  same  type  as 
Harlech,  is  already  known  to  readers  of  The 
Studio  ;  and  Traeth  Bach  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
in  any  mention  of  this  artist's  work.  Amongst  the 
illustrations  the  proof  of  A  Spring  Afternoon,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  was  printed 
by  the  etcher.  The  plate  is  very  small,  only  five 
inches  by  three  and  a  half,  but  in  my  opinion  it 
exhibits    great   qualities    often    found    wanting    in 


large  plates  of  better  known  men.  The  treatment 
is  original,  the  means  used  are  economical,  and 
the  atmospheric  effect,  which  is  given  by  lines  and 
not  ink-tones,  is  successful  beyond  the  ordinary. 
The  lines  on  the  windmill  are  of  very  great 
delicacy,  and  where  there  is  foul-biting  it  seems 
intentional.  Very  different  are  The  Pride  o] 
North  Devon  and  Wisht  Weather,  which  are  large, 
elaborate,  and  carefully  thought  out.  Bideford  is 
the  origin  of  both.  The  most  striking  thing  about 
them  is  their  atmospheric  effect  and  the  treatment 
of  the  sky.  I  do  not  know  any  other  etcher  who 
has  devoted  such  serious  attention  to  this  difficult 
problem  of  the  sky.  Harlech  has  a  thunderstorm 
and  a  rainbow  in  it :  a  study  near  Appledore  is 
well  described  as  Thunder  Weather,  and  a  similar 
one  near  Morecambe  Bay  may  also  be  recalled  by 
those  who  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  Pall  Mall. 
Harlech  is  technically  a  very  good  plate,  as 
indeed  they  all  are,  but  apart  from  that  it  forms  a 
romantic  and  beautiful  picture  which  is  not  open 
to  the  criticism   so  often  heard   that   it  does  not 


F.    V.    Burn  dire,    R.E. 


explain  itself,  or  is  "  unfinislied."  There  is  nothing; 
hasty  or  ill-considered  about  it,  although  it  is  full 
of  boldness  and  vigour  and  must  have  been  actually 
etched  in  a  fine  frenzy  of  enthusiasm.  Wisht 
Weather  is  a  less  beautiful  subject,  but  The  Pride  of 
North  Devon,  which  was  in  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
is  equal  to  Harlech  in  this  particular  quality. 

Sand-grain  is  used  on  this  plate  very  judiciously. 
After  the  plate  is  grounded  or  re-grounded,  a  piece 
of  sand-paper  is  rubbed  over  the  surface  where  a 
tone  is  required,  and  the  marks  made  are  bitten  in 
the  usual  way.  The  same  effect  may  sometimes 
be  given  hv  aquatint,  by  the  roulette,  or  by 
foul-biting,  but  whichever  is  used  the  risk  of 
making  the  plate  appear  muddy,  confused  or  lazy 
is  considerable.  There  is  little  or  no  grain  or  lint 
in  the  engraving  of  the  plate  exhibited  last  year — 
The  Marsh  Farm,  which  Mr.  Burridge  always 
prints  himself.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  he  is 
one  of  the  very  few  who  are  really  capable  of 
printing  their  own  plates  as  well  as  or  better  than 
professional  printers,  and  that  he  prefers  to  print 


himself  those  which  seem  to  require  special 
attention.  Amongst  these  are  The  Old  Shipyard, 
At  Lowest  Ebb,  Willows  in  the  Marsh,  A  Spring 
Afternoon,  Bideford  Bridge,  Wisht  Weather, 
Morfa,  Harlech,  and  Evening  on  the  Yore. 

In  printing  this  proof  of  The  Marsh  Farm  he 
has  left  a  slight  trace  of  ink  on  the  plate  to  suggest 
the  dreary  wind  and  coming  rain,  but  it  is  almost 
a  pity,  as  the  etched  work  needs  no  assistance  of 
this  kind,  however  useful  it  may  be  in  some  cases, 
perhaps  in  most. 

The  plate  is  a  very  fine  one  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  it  should  increase  Mr.  Burridge"s  reputa- 
tion. It  has  no  local  interest  such  as  must  ever 
be  inseparable  from  such  a  subject  as  Bideford 
Bridge  ;  it  has  no  horseman,  no  girl  with  a  pail, 
and  no  geese,  but  this  only  leaves  us  at  liberty  to 
admire  the  delicacy  of  the  distance  and  the  glory 
of  the  sky  behind  the  shivering  trees. 

The  Dockyard  Smithy,  which  won  the  bronze 
medal,  and  The  Little  Smithy  are  of  a  different 
sort.     The  former  is  difficult,  dashing,  and  original : 


"  WISHT    WEAIHER  ' 
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FROM  AN  ETCHING  BY  FRED.  \.  BURRIUGt 


"THE  MILL  IN   THE  WIRRAL."    from 
THE   ETCHING   BY    FRED.   V.   BURRIDGE. 


■THE    PRIDE    OF    XORTH    DEVON."     FROM 
THE    ETCHING    BY    FRED.    V.    BURRIDGE 


F.    P^.    Bur  ridge,    R.E. 


THE   DOCKYARD   SMITHY  liY    FRED.  V.  liURRIDGE 


interesting  without  being  beautiful,  and  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Burridge's  impetuosity  and  daring  without 
resembling  his  other  plates.  The  latter  has  only  one 
fault,  and  that  is  that  it  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been 
etched  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  by  at  least  two- 
other  contemporary  artists.  Otherwise  it  is  as  nice 
as  can  be.  The  subject  has  attracted  many  to  attempt 
it,  and  no  one  has  done  it  better.  In  fact  it  is  a 
model  study,  and  will  doubtless  send  many  beginners 
to  the  workshop  :  but  beautiful  as  it  is  it  doe.s  not 
declare  itself  to  be  the  work  of  the  maker  of  The 
Marsh  Farm.  It  was  done  as  an  experiment  in 
getting  all  the  values  by  crosshatching,  so  that  the 
etching  could  be  carried  through  in  one  biting.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  lines  in  the  foreground  this 
plan  was  carried  out,  and  it  is  a  brilliant  example  of 
technical  accuracy. 

Another  study,  Fatnarchs,  is  less  interesting  as  a 
picture,  as  it  is  merely  a  finished  etching  of  trees 
in  full  foliage,  but  it  is  solid  and  well  thought  out. 
The  Aim  ill  the  Wirral,  a  small  plate,  attracts  us 
much  more  :  it  has  more  originality  and  life,  and 
certain  elements  of  sketchiness,  and  hints  of  accidents 
and  bits  of  overbiting,  and  daring  shadows  which 
capture  the  fancy,  as  tired  of  the  perfect  as  of  the 
uncouth.  It  is  one  of  the  moot  points,  whether  an 
etching  ought  ever  to  be  perfect,  in  the  sense  that 
Palmer's  and  David  Law's  were  perfect,  or  whether  it 
ought  to  be  content  to  be  suggestive  ;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  an  etching  ought  not  to  be  uncouth,  or 
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'HARLECH    CASTLE."        FROM    THE 
ETCHING   BY   FRED.   V.   BURRIDGE 


Lester   G.    Hornby s  SkctcJies 


uninteresting,  or  hesitating.  Judged  by  his  best 
half-dozen  plates  Mr.  Burridge  stands  high.  He 
is  a  facile  draughtsman  with  an  unusual  power  of 
representing  sympathetically  the  dignity  and  rich- 
ness of  nature  in  stormy  and  in  quiet  moods.  He 
strikes  a  personal  note,  and  without  belonging  to 
any  particular  .school  he  seems,  to  my  mind,  to 
reconcile  two  opposing  ideas,  the  suggestive  and 
the  pictorial.  His  plates  are  certainly  not  too 
suggestive,  and  if  they  were  too  pictorial  they 
would,  I  imagine,  be  more  eagerly  bought.  They 
iire  known  to  and  admired  by  all  etchers,  and  will 
become  better  known  and  more  appreciated  as 
time  goes  on.  F.  N. 
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URTHER  LEAVES  FROM  THE 
SKETCH  BOOK  OF  LESTER  G. 
HORNBY. 


Mo.sT   readers   of  The   Studio    will   doubtless 
remember  the  pen  and  pencil  work  of  this  young 


American  draughtsman,  for  numerous  examples  of 
it  have  already  appeared  in  our  pages.  Since  he 
came  over  from  Boston  a  year  or  two  ago  his 
pencil  has  been  busily  employed  in  noting  places 
of  interest  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hornby's  drawings  show  appreciation  of  the 
properties  of  lead  pencil.  He  selects  his  point  of 
view  and  emphasises  certain  portions  of  his  draw- 
ings with  the  skill  of  one  accustomed  to  look  at 
things  to  impressionistic  ends.  He  understands 
the  character  of  the  things  he  draws  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  sketch  of  Blackivall  Reach,  a  knowledge  is 
shown  of  shipping  craft,  which  gives  meaning  to  the 
necessary  simplification  in  a  scene  of  much  detail. 
In  their  character  generally  these  drawings  are 
matter  of  fact  and  precise,  whilst  still  suggestive 
of  the  movement  of  London  street  and  wharf 
scenes.  The  artist  is  apparently  not  limited  in  his 
range  of  subject,  and  by  varying  his  method  of 
using  the  pencil  he  avoids  a  monotony  which  is 
often  common  in  this  class  of  work. 


'  A  Chester  Street '' 


Fiom  the  pencil  draivittg  by  Lester  G.  I/orv/ty 


'Old  Buildings  at  Chester''' 
From  the  pencil  drawing'  by 
Lester  G.  Hornby 
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'  Leadenhall  Market  in  the  City  of 
London.'''     From  the  pencil  drawin^ 
by  Lester  G.  Hornby 
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'  i'/.  Marlins  le  Grand  in  the  City  of 
London. "     From  the  pencil  drawing 
by  Lester  G.  Hornby 
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An  American  Country  House 
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IKANV's    IIOUSH    FROM   THE   HANGING   GARDEN 

N      AMERICAN      COUNTRY 
HOUSE.     BY   SAMUEL    HOWE. 


As  in  his  designs  for  mosaic  or  for 
enamel  or  for  glass,  or  indeed  for  any  decorative 
problem,  Mr.  Louis  C. 
Tiffany,  of  New  \'ork, 
thinks  for  himself  in  mat- 
ters architectural.  As  a 
painter  he  has  gone  to 
nature  in  studying  how  to 
build  and  to  enrich  his 
house  and  grounds  out  on 
Long  Island,  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbour.  The  skilful 
subtlety  of  his  expression 
reveals  a  sensitive  and  a 
sympathetic  personality.  It 
is  to  be  seen  here  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials, 
which  are  generally  of  the 
commonest  description  and 
at  the  service  of  any  of  us. 
It  is  seen,  too,  in  the  direct 
and  remarkable  use  he 
makes  of  them,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  rele- 
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gates  a  plant  or  a  flower  to  a  place  usually 
held  by  ornament  of  architectural  signifi- 
cance, and  again  in  the  frequent  refusal 
to  be  controlled  by  the  harsh  rule  and 
iron  despotism  of  classic  precedent.  He 
often  sweeps  away  academic  adornment 
as  mere  swaddling-clothes,  and  lets  the 
building  stand  free  of  added  trimmings, 
trusting  to  proportion  and  to  line  to  make 
it  interesting  as  a  whole.  In  the  adroit 
handling  of  his  materials  he  has  so 
adjusted  the  accent  as  to  retain  a  proper 
relation  between  the  ornamental  parts, 
and  in  this  way  preserves  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  plain  surfaces  so  essential  to 
the  independence,  and  sometimes  to  the 
very  life,  of  each  element.  This  he  has 
succeeded  in  doing  without  caprite  or 
affectation  and  often  unconsciously. 

There  is  an  Oriental  note  in  the  house  : 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  tower  in  the 
entrance,  and  perhaps  most  of  all  in  the 
court.  The  court  is  the  centre  of  every- 
thing here  ;  from  it  the  main  rooms,  the 
terrace,  and  the  hanging  garden  radiate. 
Yes,  the  court  is  very  beautiful  1  And 
yet  with  all  its  grandeur,  its  large  white 
pillars  backed  with  quaint  arabesques  of  pine-trees, 
its  marble  pavements,  its  costly  rugs  and  velvets, 
its  balconies,  and  its  purple  awning  hanging  high 
suspended  from  the  roof,  it  is  to  the  fountain, 
half-hidden    by    plants    and    flowers    of   charming 
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All  Ajiieyican  Coimtyy  House 


MR.    L.    C.    TIFFANY'S    HOUSE   AT   COLD   SPRING    HARBOUR,    LONG    ISLAND 


THE   HANGING    GARDEN    AT 
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All  American  Country  House 


DINING    ROOM    FIREPLACE    IN    MR.    L.    C.    TIFFANY'S    HOUSE 


colour,  that  we  naturally  turn  as  we  ente 
fountain  is  a  vase  of  clear  glass  standing 
an  octagonal  tank  of  marble.  By  some 
hidden  means  the  water  enters  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vase  and  overilows  at 
the  top,  passing  thence  by  a  shallow 
channel  of  marble  out  on  to  the  terrace. 
The  house  stands  on  a  foundation 
wall  of  concrete,  which  comes  up  to  the 
height  of  the  sill  of  the  main  windows, 
and  is  very  wide  and  massive.  The 
superstructure — of  stucco  on  a  frame  of 
wood — sets  back,  leaving  a  wide  ledge 
on  the  top  of  the  concrete.  This  forms 
a  continuous  base  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  house,  and  is  so  adjusted  that  as  it 
runs  round  it  intersects  with  the  terrace- 
walls  and  the  hanging  garden,  tying  all 
together.  A  copper  trough  counter- 
sunk into  the  ledge  contains  soil  for 
plants.  The  roof  of  the  house  is  of 
copper,  which,  by  means  of  acid,  is  turned 
a  beautiful  bluish-green.  The  general 
tone  of  the  walls  is  cool  grey. 

The  native  woods  of  chestnut,  tulip 
oak,  sassafras,  and  cedar  are  thick  in 
places  with  the  wild  azalea,  the  mountain 
laurel,  the  honeysuckle,  the  trailing 
arbutus,  and  the  yellow  violet.  They 
flourish.  And  their  superb  lace -like 
shadows  tone  the  rough  sand  finish  of 
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the  walls.  Some  of  the 
cedars  are  seventy  feet  high. 
The  general  tone  of  the 
living-room  is  grey-green ; 
and  the  ingle-nook  reaches 
half-way  across  the  room. 
The  fire  is  literally  on  the 
hearth,  without  recess  or 
jambs  tobewilderthesmoke 
from  the  logs  burning  upon 
it.  The  dining-room  is  a 
study  of  blue  and  rose,  its 
walls  being  covered  with 
plain  coloured  canvas,  re- 
lieved only  by  a  frieze  in 
white  and  silver-grey. 

The  house  is  interesting 
as  one  of  the  first  to  be 
erected  since  the  newly 
awakened  sense  of  decency 
in  country  house  building. 
It  illustrates  the  value  of 
local  possibilities,  and  shows 
that  progress  is  not  always  to  be  made  by  the 
adaptation  of  the  good  things  from  across  the  sea. 

S.  H. 
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ROFESSOR      LAUGER'S 
DENS  AT  MANNHEIM. 


GAR- 


A  STRANGK  fact  iti  coDnectioti  with  the 
modern  movement  in  German  arts  and  crafts  is  that 
it  has  been  brought  about  by  rank  outsiders,  who 
so  far  from  receiving  the  support  of  those  engaged 
in  the  various  trades,  have  encountered,  and  still  en- 
counter, the  strongest  opposition  from  those  quarters. 
If  we  are  able  now  to  speak  of  German  "  Kunst- 
gewerbe,"  we  owe  it  entirely  to  a  small  group  of 
sculptors  and  painters  who  perceived  what  the  need 
of  our  age  was,  and  with  the  impetuous  enthusiasm 
of  youthful  world-reformers  took  the  field  against 
deceptions  and  senseless  imitations  of  all  kinds. 

And  now  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  the  same 
thing  is  taking  place  in  regard  to  garden  design, 
and  here,  too,  it  is  the  painters  and  architects  who 
demand  an  abandonment  of  the  usages  hitherto  in 
vogue  and  call  for  an  arrangement  of  the  garden  at 
once  more  rational  and  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  Again,  too,  are  the  reformers 
vigorously  assailed  by  the  professional  specialists 
as  presumptuous,  officious  disturbers  of  the  peace. 
The  average  gardener  of  the  present  day  does, 
indeed,  claim  to  be  "  modern  "  and  to  go  with  the 
times  when  he  plans  his  much-loved  carpet  flower- 
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beds  in  "  Jugend-Stil,"'  and,  instead  of  repeating 
once  more  the  eternal  star  pattern,  allows  the  noto- 
rious "  Belgian  line  "  to  disturb  the  wonted  order- 
liness of  his  beds.  But  it  never  enters  his  head 
that  this  sort  of  thing  only  proves  how  irrational  and 
incapable  of  understanding  the  deeper  meaning  of 
the  movement  he  is  when  he  sets  himself  against 
these  endeavours  to  put  an  end  to  unnatural, 
ridiculous  imitation.  He  swears  by  the  naturalistic 
garden.  How  ludicrous  is  the  idea  of  trying  to 
imitate  an  endless  stretch  of  landscape  in  a  small 
confined  space  does  not  occur  to  him,  and  the  con- 
tention that  house  and  garden  should  be  treated 
as  parts  of  a  coherent  whole  seems  to  him  absurd. 
Often  indeed  it  looks  very  much  as  though  the 
gardener,  with  his  tortuous  paths  running  this  way 
and  that  way,  had  taken  pains  to  avoid  contact  with 
the  house  wherever  possible,  as  if  wishing  to 
proclaim  that  house  and  garden  are  separate  and 
distinct.  That  the  peculiarities  of  the  site  may 
call  for  study,  and  that  the  form  of  the  garden  may 
depend  on  the  position  of  the  house  to  whi:h  it  is 
an  adjunct — such  obvious  considerations  as  these  he 
fails  to  grasp,  and  that  is  why  he  rises  up  in  arms 
against  those  who  wish,  to  bring  about  a  change. 

In  years  gone  by  the  early  pioneers  in  the  arts 
and  crafts,  after  overcoming  untold  difficulties,  had 
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perforce  todemonstrate  their  aims  andpowers  atexhi- 
bitions,  to  which  they  were  only  grudgingly  admitted, 
for  no  opportunities  for  practical  work  were  open 
to  them.  ]t  is  the  same  with  the  garden  architect 
who  pursues  the  new  aims.  In  order  to  demon- 
strate his  ideas  he  has  to  rely  on  exhibitions.  But 
all  exhibition  gardens,  such  as  those  we  have 
seen  at  Dresden,  Dusseldorf,  Oldenburg,  Darm- 
stadt, and  quite  recently  on  a  large  scale  at 
Mannheim,  have  1  heir  weak  side.  What  they  lack 
is  the  house,  and  with  it  the  possibility  of  proving 
in  the  most  convincing  way  that  house  and  garden 
together  form  an  organic  unity,  which  is  the  point 
of  chief  significance.  The  artists  who  undertake 
the  laying-out  of  exhibition  gardens  must  therefore 
at  the  outset  confine  themselves  to  showing  what 
the  possibilities  are  of  so  blending  the  architectural 
features  with  the  botanical  and  plastic  decorations 
as  to  make  a  properly  co-ordinated,  harmonious 
whole,  and  to  giving  suggestions  and  hints. 

Thus  it  was  with  Prof.  Max  Lauger  at  the  recent 
Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Mannheim.  In  a  series 
of  fifteen  gardens,  each  indepe)ident  of  the  others,  he 
proved  anew  that  the  fantasy  of  the  creative  artist 
may  disclose  numberless  possibilities  undreamt  of 


by  the  professional  gardener  with  all  his  wisdom. 
These  fifteen  separate  gardens  enabled  him  to 
create  a  series  of  pictures  capable  of  multitudinous 
variations  and  to  effectively  carry  out  a  diversity  of 
ideas.  Thus,  in  one  case  (page  302),  certain  kinds 
of  trees,  such  as  birches,  silver  poplars  and  maple- 
trees,  were  disposed  in  groups  on  grassy  plots  in 
such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  their  characteristic 
growth  and  coloration ;  in  another  he  selected  a 
single  colour  for  the  entire  garden,  achieving  a 
harmonious  gradation  of  tone  by  a  shrewd  selec- 
tion of  flowers ;  in  yet  another,  animation  was 
imparted  to  broad  stretches  of  grass  by  beds  of 
gaily-coloured  flowers  ;  but  in  all  cases  he  studi- 
ously avoided  everything  trivial  and  fantastic,  and 
aimed  to  produce  the  quiet,  restful  effects  incidental 
to  broad  expanses.  Thus  he  divided  the  garden 
where  the  huge  bronze  figure  of  an  elk  forms  the 
crowning  feature,  into  two  equal-sized  grass  plots 
embracing  a  flower-carpet  of  varied  hues.  Rows 
of  maples  were  planted  leading  to  the  figure,  while 
encircling  it  was  a  line  of  shrubs  or  flowering  under- 
shrubs,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  massive 
wall,  interrupted  only  by  the  trellis  intended  for 
climbing  plants.     What  could  be  simpler  ? 
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BATH-HOUSE,    MANNHEIM    EXHIBITION 


IiESIGNED    BY    PROF.    MAX    LAUGKR 


The  bath-house  (see  above  and  p.  299)  formed 
the  central  point  of  the  entire  scheme.  The  idea 
of  the  architect  was  to  provide  the  possessor 
with  the  amenities  of  open-air  bathing  combined 
with  the  aesthetic  gratification  afforded  by  the 
garden  environment.  In  addition  to  a  domed 
apartment  which  serves  as  a  bath-room,  the  house 
contains  a  comfortably  equipped  dressing-room 
and  a  pleasant  sitting-room.  Communication 
with  the  outside  bath,  which  is  a  rectangular 
basin  without  covering,  is  through  a  forecourt, 
the  columns  of  which,  like  the  entrance  -  lobby, 
are  decorated  with  brightly  -  coloured  Lriuger 
tiles. 

The  two  rose-gardens  which  Professor  Lauger 
designed  for  the  exhibition  (see  pp.  298,  300  )  were 
additional  to  the  fifteen  above  mentioned,  and  were 
intended  less  as  adjuncts  to  a  dwelling-house  than 
as  independent  ornamental  gardens.  In  that  to 
the  left  of  the  main  entrance  (p.  300)  the 
effect,  as  carried  out,  in  spite  of  the  almost 
perplexing  display  of  architectural  accessories, 
is  much  more  subdued  than  would  appear  from 
the  drawing.     This  result  was  reached  by  varying 


the  level  of  the  ground  in  different  parts  of  the 
garden,  in  consequence  of  which  they  appeared 
to  be  more  sharply  divided  than  if  they  had  been 
of  uniform  level.  Thus  the  innermost  portion 
with  the  fountain  was  on  the  same  level  as  the 
peripheral  sections,  while  surrounding  the  inner- 
most portion  the  ground  was  raised  so  as  to  form 
a  terrace  froai  which  the  whole  of  the  garden  could 
be  surveyed. 

Professor  Lauger  has  without  doubt  provided  a 
fruitful  source  of  suggestion  in  these  Mannheim 
gardens.  But  the  problem  of  artistic  garden- 
planning,  as  it  presents  itself  at  the  present  day, 
cannot  be  entirely  solved  by  exhibition  gardens.  The 
garden  which  is  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  life 
nowadays  cannot  be  moulded  on  the  formal  I'rench 
garden  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  nor  must  it 
follow  the  garden  of  the  so-called  Biedermeyer  period, 
with  its  flavour  of  sentimentalism,  however  much 
may  be  learned  from  them  both.  The  condition 
which  the  modern  garden  has  before  all  to  fulfil  is 
that  of  a  pleasant  out-of-door  habitation,  and  the 
needs  of  everyday  life  must  determine  its  develop- 
ment. L.  Deubner. 
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Mr.  Norman  Garstin  on  Stencil  Cutting 


N  STEN'CIL  CUTTING:  AN 
OPEN  LETTER  FROM  MR. 
NORMAN  GARSTIN. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor  : — When  I  accepted  your 
invitation  to  write  something  on  the  subject  of  my 
stencils  I  had  hardly  realised  how  difficult  it  is  to 
speak  of  one's  own  work  without  falling  into  the  bad 
taste  of  a  seeming  egotism,  or  the  absurdity  of  an 
affected  modesty,  more  particularly  when  the  matter 
was  one  of  such  small  importance  as  these  few 
essays  of  mine  represent.  Still,  as  you  persist  that 
you  would  like  me  to  say  my  say  in  the  matter,  I 
will  try  and  steer  as  simple  a  course  as  I  can,  but 
first  I  wish  to  explain  that  these  examples  of  mine 
are  only  Christmas  cards  designed  with  the  double 
motive  of  pleasing  myself  with  an  excursion  into 
(to  me)  a  new  technique,  and  my  friends  with  a 
little  memento  of  good  fellowship  with  which  to 
mark  the  calendar  of  our  years.  In  this  way  you 
came  to  have  them,  and  if  your  friendship  has 
warped  your  judgment  it  is  not  the  first  time  such 
a  thing  has  chanced  in  the  history  of  art. 

You  ask  me  to  say  how  I  do  them.  This 
reminds  me  of  the  Irishman  who  on  being  asked 
how  a  cannon  was  made  said,  "Oh,  ye  jist  take 
a  hole  and  pour  iron  round  it.''  Substitute 
colour  for  iron  and  you  have  the  stencil,  but 
in  both  cases  it  is  the  hole  wherein  lies  the 
difficulty.  The  cutting  of  stencils  is  an  art 
that  can  be  carried  to  almost  any  degree  of 
delicacy,  from  the  lettering  on  a  packing- 
case  to  the  delightful  pictures  which  you 
published  this  summer  by  Herr  Jungnickl, 
which  seemed  to  possess  all  the  qualities  of 
admirable  draughtsmanship  with  a  depth 
and  mystery  that  raised  emotions  untouched 
by  the  most  intricate  and  beautiful  pattern- 
work  of  the  Japanese — those  past  masters 
in  the  art. 

It  is  this  possibility  of  producing  some- 
thing pictorial  and  not  merely  designs,  admir- 
able though  they  be,  that  seems  to  me  a 
delightful  and  somewhat  unexplored  region 
in  the  very  closely  populated  art  world. 
The  stencil  as  a  means  of  producing  and 
multiplying  your  work  has  much  to  be  said 
for  it.  The  apparatus  is  so  simple, — a  knife 
and  a  few  brushes  (flat  topped)  is  about  all 
one  wants  for  the  old-fashioned  methods  — 
but  with  the  air-brush  or  the  syringe  of 
Herr  Jungnickl's  method,  a  little  more  com 
])lication  results. 

But  the  mental  and  artistic  disciplinewhich 
304 


tlie  stencil  entails  is  even  more  valuable — it  is  the- 
most  severe  and  exacting  master  of  simplicity.  It 
teaches  one  how  to  sweep  away  all  that  is  trivial  and 
unnecessary  ;  it  shows  one  the  value  of  broad,  flat 
tones  combined  with  accurate  drawing,  and  proves 
conclusively  the  vital  importance  of  composition. 
Then  its  power  in  helping  us  to  a  good  selection 
of  colour  is  a  distinct  point  because,  having  the 
drawing  fixed,  one  can  experiment  until  one  arrives 
at  a  harmonious  combination.  That  it  is  extremely 
delicate  and  difficult,  and  requires  patience  and 
neatness  of  handicraft,  is  also  in  its  favour,  for  it  is 
certainly  not  an  artistic  short  cut,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  vulgarised  by  a  host  of  cheap  performers. 
To  anyone  who  is  so  uninformed  as  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  stencilling  that  my  advice  might  be  of 
service,  I  offer  these  few  remarks. 

Having  chosen  some  simple  decorative  design 
you  must,  if  you  wish  to  work  it  in  several  colours, 
think  out  the  various  plates,  the  greatest  care  being: 
necessary  to  avoid  the  ever-present  difficulty  of 
stencil-making,  which  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  meets  one  when  trying  to  cut  out  the  letter 
O.  The  centre  drops  out  and  ingenuity  must  be 
exercised  so  as  to  retain  essentials  without  the 
clumsy  device  of  unmeaning  straps.      Care   must 
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air  lirush,  whicli  must  give  very  deli- 
cate results  ;  hut  the  end  will  justify 
the  means,  and  in  art  all  means  are 
good,  hecause  they  help  us  to  variety. 
Stencil  -  making  reciuires  a  great 
deal  of  forethought,  particularly  with 
se\eral  [ilates,  and  a  very  nice  pre- 
cision in  fitting  these  together.  ]n  a 
word,  to  make  a  good  stencil,  one 
wants,  besides  a  |)cn-knifc  and  a 
brush,  prevision  and  precision,  .some 
invention,  and  a  lot  of  patience. 
If  you  succeed,  you  have  ])roduced 
a  work  of  art  which  you  can  multi- 
ply at  will,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
need  never  become  common  :  for 
each  example  is  a  separate  creation 
of  chosen  colour  and  tone,  and  will 
contain  variations  in  proportion  to 
your  personalit)'  :  and  this  variation 
due  to  temperament  is  of  the  essence 
of  art,  and  should  make  the  collect- 
ing of  stencils  also  an  art  requiring 
more  than  usual  connoisseurship. 
I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 

„  Norman  Gar.stix. 

Fen/.ance. 


also  be  taken  to  avoid  loose  and  disconnected 
parts,  which  will  rip  up  and  break  off  when  the 
brushwork  begins.  A  good  design  is  tied  together 
by  the  very  parts  that  render  it  beautiful  in  com- 
position. In  using  several  plates  of  course  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  make  them  coincide, 
but  experience  will  show  that,  even  when  they  are 
exact  in  edge,  the  brushwork  either  leaves  an 
interval  or  else  overlaps  :  therefore  for  this  some 
allowance  must  be  made. 

In  stencil-cutting  I  use  tough  drawmg-paper,  lay 
it  on  glass,  and  cut  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife, 
reinforce  weak,  delicate  parts,  and  paint  it  with 
knotting  or  some  such  varnish  to  further  strengthen 
it.  This  necessity  for  strength  of  course  vanishes  if 
you  use  the  air-brush  or  the  syringe  recommended 
by  Herr  Jungnickl ;  but  for  brushwork — and  the 
brush  has  its  charm  as  well  as  its  faults  — it  is 
necessary  to  have  plates  of  some  power  of  resistance. 
I  generally  use  oil  colour  as  being  more  manage- 
able than  water  colour  ;  but  it  must  be  used  very 
sparingly,  rubbing  steadily  until  the  colour  gently 
stains  the  paper ;  this  leaves  a  very  delicate  edge, 
and  it  is  possible  to  graduate  your  tones  to  any 
■extent.     I   confess    I    have  no   experience  of  the 
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(From  our  Oivn  Correspondents.) 

LONDON.— The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  at  the  Baillie  Gallery,  held 
just  before  Christmas,  has  never  been 
of  a  higher  standard.  The  Voysey 
room,  devoted  entirely  to  work  carried  out  from 
designs  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Voysey,  and  the  beautiful 
display  of  Martin-ware  made  the  exhibition  par- 
ticularly rich  in  decorative  work  of  distinction.  A 
room  of  drawings  by  Miss  Pamela  Colman  Smith 
re-introduced  that  artist  in  a  new  phase,  or  rather 
the  further  development  of  a  recent  phase.  Her 
music  pictures,  which  are  drawn  under  the  influence 
of  music,  in  concert  rooms  and  at  other  times,  have 
the  qualities  of  mystery  and  rhythm  which  are  derived 
from  this  rare  source.  A  set  of  twelve  etchings  by 
Mr.  Gordon  Craig,  on  view  in  these  galleries,  were 
confined  to  plates  suggesting  highly  imaginative 
scenes  which  he  hopes  to  re-create  with  the  illusion 
of  stage-craft  in  the  modern  theatre.  Meanwhile 
we  are  glad  to  see  these  plans  preserved  thus  b\' 
plates  which  in  themselves  are  of  great  artistic 
\alue. 
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Foreign  water-colourists  are  not  slow  to  admit 
tliat  their  art  originated  and  has  found  its  greatest 
exponents  in  EngHsh  hands,  but  there  are  few  who 
so  fervently  and  continuously  worship  the  memory 
and  the  work  of  De  Wint  and  David  Cox  as  Signor 
Onorato  Carlandi.  Signor  Carlandi  combines  the 
practice  of  teaching  with  that  of  painting,  and 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  pupils  who  could  not 
undertake  a  journey  to  Rome,  he  held  a  class  in 
Wales  last  summer,  selecting  as  his  headquarters 
Bettws-y-Coed,  so  closely  associated  with  Cox. 
No  region  in  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles  pro- 
duces such  a  wealth  of  subject,  with  such  an 
infinity  and  variety  of  detail,  whether  of  eaith,  air, 
or  water :  the  skies  a  profusion  of  clouds,  the 
heights  everywhere  presenting  range  beyond  range 
of  hills,  the  valleys  a  mass  of  luxuriant  foliage, 
and  the  streams  a  rockstrewn  patchwork.  Great 
were  the  difificulties  presented  to  the  students,  but 
they  gave  the  master  just  the  opportunity  required 
to  enforce  the  teachings  of  his  English  forerunners 
in  water-colour  art,  and  the  text  he  again  and  again 
preached  from  was  :  Laphis  grande  vertu  de  F artiste 
I'est  le  sacrifice.  Signor  Carlandi  is  an  impres- 
sionist, but  only  in  the  sense  that  De  Wint  and 


Cox  were  in  including  in  a  picture  only  sufficient 
form,  composition  and  colour  as  are  necessary  for 
a  satisfying  mise-en~scine.  Carlandi  demands  that 
all  these  must  be  completed  before  Nature — by 
the  tyro  because  of  his  ignorance  away  from  it, 
by  the  professional  because  with  his  knowledge 
there  is  ample  time  in  which  to  do  so.  But 
everyone  is  not  such  a  rapid  or  audacious  drafts- 
man as  he,  and  few  there  are  who  could  produce 
such  a  tour  de  force  in  a  short  day's  work  as  the 
Moel  Siabod,  which  we  illustrate,  and  which  is  a 
water-colour  with  a  base  line  of  over  thirty  inches. 
This,  with  other  pictures  resulting  from  the  sojourn 
in  Wales,  was  recently  on  view  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  Galleries. 


The  last  exhibition  of  the  United  Arts  Club  at 
the  Grafton  Gallery  was  a  particularly  successful 
one,  calling  attention  to  the  amount  of  talent  that 
is  comprised  in  the  club's  membership,  besides 
that  displayed  in  the  work  of  such  well-known 
members  as  Messrs.  John  Lavery,  S.  J.  Solomon, 
R.A.,  Alfred  East,  R.A.,  Walter  Crane,  T.  Austen 
Brown,  T.  F.  M.  Sheard,  F.  Spenlove-Spenlove, 
Arthur    Rackham,    E.    Borough    Johnson,    all    of 
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which  were  made  by  Mr.  Richard  Garbe  in  some  statuettes, 
also  by  Miss  Gwendolen  Williams,  Mrs.  Jackson  Clarke  and 
Miss  E.  A.  C.  Bower  in  a  set  of  medallions. 


The  water-colour  drawing  of  St.  Martin's  Bridge.,  Toledo, 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Brewer,  was  one  of  a  most  interesting  collection 
which  he  exhibited  a  few  months  ago  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's 
Galleries  under  the  title  of  "The  Cities  of  Spain."  A  long 
training  in  architectural  drawing,  combined  with  a  mature 
feeling  for  colour  and  atmospheric  effects,  gives  to  Mr.  Brewer's 
work  an  interest  which  is  more  than  topographical. 


The  water-colours  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  Hunter  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society  were  notable  on  account  of  the  novelty  of 
the  composition  in  many  of  the  pictures  and  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  colouring,  though  just  here  and  there  perhaps 
a  note  of  colour  seemed  falsely  struck  or  artificial.  These 
painters  have  cultivated  a  habit  of  treating  .their  subjects  in 
a  style  in  which  both  seem  equally  at  home,  and  they  share 
an  original  and  partly  decorative  way  of  sketching  which,  whilst 
making  their  results  much  alike,  is  not  to  be  identified  with 


"THE  devil's  kitchen,  LYN  IDWAL" 
BY   ONORATO   CARLANDI 


whom  were  represented,  and  Mr.  J.  Craw 
hall's  art  by  some  colour  prints.  Lady 
members  whocontributed  pictures  particu- 
larly deserving  of  note  were  Mrs.  Borough 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Arnesby  Brown,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Osborn,  Mrs.  M.  Young  Hunter, 
Mrs.  Julia  Creamer,  Mme.  Canziani,  and 
the  Misses  A.  L.  Rankin,  L.  Defries,  May 
Furness,  and  Flora  Lion.  There  was  an 
interesting  display  of  jewellery  by  Mr. 
Paul  J.  Cooper,  many  attractive  minia- 
tures by  various  members,  and  some 
sculpture,    noticeable     contributions    to 
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any  one  else's  work   of  today.      The    exhibition 
was  unique  and  attractive  in  character. 


At  the  Bedford  College  for  \\'omen  Mr.  George 
Thomson  brought  together  in  December  a  loan 
collection  of  some  sixty  water-colours,  including 
two  remarkable  examples  of  Cotman's  art,  work 
by  David  Cox,  Harpignies,  Whistler,  Brabazon, 
Conder,  Bauer,  Sickert  and  other  modern  water- 
colourists  of  distinction.  We  were  glad  to  see  his 
own  fine  work  in  the  medium  not  unrepresented. 


Mr.  W.  Alison  Martin,  whose  first  "one-man 
show  "  was  recently  held  at  the  Baillie  Gallery  in 
Baker  Street,  is  one  of  the  youngest  members  of 
the  Liverpool  Academy.  In  1900  he  won  the 
gold  medal  for  drawing  at  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Art  and  a  travelling  scholarship  with  which  he 
went  to  Paris  and  studied  under  Bouguereau, 
Ferrier,  and  Rene  Prinet.  After  visiting  Italy 
Mr.  Martin  returned  to  England,  where  in  1902 
he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  a  large 
bacchanal  entitled  Evoc  .',  and  continued  his 
studies  under  Mr.  A.  E.  John  at  Liverpool.  From 
his  exhibition  at  the  Baillie  Gallery  we  reproduce 


The  Pearl  Gatherers,  an  excellent  example  of  this 
young  painter's  powerful  rendering  of  form  and 
poetic  treatment  of  the  nude. 


Appreciators  of  the  higher  forms  of  decorative 
art  always  turn  with  confidence  and  pleasure  to  the 
productions  of  Mr.  R.  Anning  Bell.  We  give  as  a 
supplement  this  month  a  reproduction  of  a  panel 
in  coloured  plaster  by  him  which  was  recently  on 
view  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's.  Mr.  Anning  Bell 
has  at  times  expressed  himself  through  this  medium 
with  much  beauty  of  result  and  with  great  advant- 
age in  interior  architecture. 


More  than  one  gallery  has  of  late  been  showing  the 
coloured  etchings  of  the  modern  French  School. 
A  large  collection  of  these  were  exhibited  last 
month  at  the  Dore  Gallery  by  Messrs.  Georges 
Petit,  who  have  placed  some  very  successful  prints 
on  the  market.  These  prints  bring  within  the 
reach  of  people  with  the  slenderest  purse  a  form  of 
art  which  is  the  closest  approach  to  original  work. 
One  may  perhaps  say  that  there  has  never  been 
placed  before  the  public  so  cheap  a  form  of  good 
art.     One  has  but  to  remember  the  vogue  of  the 
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the  unusual  dignity  of  his 
design,  have  placed  their 
own  stamj)  upon  his  work 
among  that  of  contemporary 
artist  craftsmen.  The  two 
works  reproduced  on  this 
page,  the  overmantel  and 
the  design  for  a  shrine  in 
silver,  gold  and  ivory,  are 
recent  products  of  his  studio. 


ENAMEL    PANEL 


BY    ALEXANDER    MSHER 


The  December  exhibitions 
at  the  Leicester  Gallery  in- 
cluded the  original  drawings 
by  Edmund  Dulac  for  the 
illustrations  to  Mr.  Laurence 
Housman's  version  of  "  The 
Arabian  Nights,"  and  one  or 
two  other  pictures.  The 
artist's  wide  range  of  colour 
effects  created  a  pleasing 
impression.       He    attains 


oleograph  to  congratulate 
the  general  public  of  to-day 
on  their  opportunities  of 
commanding  something  of 
the  first  order  for  a  very  small 
sum.  The  prints  of  Fritz 
Thaulow  have  increased  in 
value.  It  was  his  work  that 
first  familiarised  the  people 
of  this  country  with  the 
process. 


A  painter  of  considerable 
gifts  is  Mr.  Frederick  Yates, 
who  has  been  showing  at 
Mr.  Van  Wisselingh's  Gallery 
a  series  of  canvases  marked 
with  a  real  appreciation  of 
nature  and  developed  colour 
sense. 


Mr.  Alexander  Fisher's 
work  is  prodigal  of  inven- 
tion :  very  little  time  passes 
between  the  production  of 
one  important  work  and 
another.  Apparently  the 
resources  of  his  imagination 
are  inexhaustible ;  and  the 
sincerity    of    his    intentions. 


'  CHRIST   ENTHRONED  " 


MODEL  OF  SHRINE   IN   SILVER,  GOLD,  AND    IVORY 
BY   ALEXANDER    FISHER 
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beauty  in  no  small  measure  in  the  delicate 
matching  and  contrast  of  one  softly-coloured 
piece  of  drapery  with  another,  and  in  the  dis- 
position of  lines.  In  all  these  illustrations  to 
the  famous  stories  his  women  are  drawn  with 
careful  regard  for  beauty,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
faces  of  the  men  that  his  treatment  approaches 
the  grotesque  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  keeps  this 
element  within  the  bounds  appropriate  to  the 
subject. 

We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  refer 
our  readers  to  Miss  A.  M.  Bauerle's  work  as  an  etcher 
for  pleasantly  imaginative  qualities  and  appreciation 
of  childhood.  The  recent  plate  of  hers  called 
A  Casual  Meeting,  which  we  reproduce,  is  an 
attractive  specimen  of  her  art. 


Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
last  year  or  two  in  colour  photography.  Many 
experimenters  have  been  at  work  on  different  lines, 
and  already  some  remarkable  results  have  been 
attained.  As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
with  a  single  plate,  the  accompanying  reproduction 
of  Mr.  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn's  "  autochrome  " 
photograph  of  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy,  the  actress, 
will,  we  are  sure,  interest  our  readers,  whether  they 
have  followed  recent  developments  or  not.  Our 
reproduction  is,  of  course, 
made  from  the  trans- 
parency itself,  no  means 
having  yet  been  found  of 
taking  a  print  from  one  of 
these  plates. 


Mr.  Nelson  Dawson  has  lately  made  somewhat 
of  a  departure  in  the  technique  of  jewellery  work 
in  his  treatment  of  enamel  and  gold.  For  his 
purpose  he  has  invented  an  especial  ground  of 
precious  metal  which  has  given  him  rare  results  in 
brilliancy  of  colour,  whilst  forming  a  safe  base  for 
the  enamel.  Mr.  Dawson  has  thus  surmounted 
two  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  art  of  the 
goldsmith,  and  visitors  to  a  recent  private  exhibition 
of  his  work  were  rewarded  by  seeing  achievements 
greatly  in  advance  of  anything  hitherto  attempted 
in  a  similar  direction. 

LIVERPOOL. — Since  the  removal  of  his 
studio  to  London  the  periodical  visits 
of  Robert  Fowler  to  Liverpool  are 
welcomed  as  keeping  him  in  touch  with 
his  many  friends  and  admirers  here.  A  choice 
little  collection  of  his  landscapes  in  oil,  lately  on 
view  in  the  tasteful  galleries  of  Messrs.  Grindley  iV 
Palmer,  were  all  remarkable  for  extreme  brilliancy 
of  illumination  without  loss  of  delicacy  and  re- 
finement. It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  that 
paint  could  be  carried  further  in  this  one  particular 
direction,  as  evidenced  especially  in  the  22-in.  by 
1 6-in.  pictures  entitled  Fitful  Glea?ns,  Orme's  Head; 
S7iowdon,  from  Beddgelert  Road — Noonday ;  and 
Mountain  Stream — Sunny  Afternoon.     Of  course. 


Mr.  Augustus  John  ex- 
hibited his  drawings  at  the 
Carfax  Galleries  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  month. 
There  was  considerable 
variety  in  the  work  brought 
together,  but  there  was  also 
evident  an  inequality  and 
indecision  of  purpose  not 
easily  explained.  But  let 
Mr.  John  be  as  obscure 
as  he  will,  and  though 
his  work  is  misun- 
derstood to  the  full,  a 
vitality  underlying  and 
quite  independent  of  any 
shape  his  art  may  take, 
betrays  itself  in  his  draw- 
ings for  our  admiration. 
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the  effect  is  produced  by  extreme  loading  of  the 
pigment ;  still  one  is  bound  to  confess  that  the 
artist  has  lost  nothing  of  subtlety  and  beauty  of 
gradation,  but  has  achieved  a  great  success. 


Several  attractive  Studio  Exhibitions  arc  to  the 
fore  at  the  moment  of  writing.  Mr.  Hamilton 
Hay's  water-colour  drawings,  recently  reproduced 
in  Mr.  Dixon  Scott's  book  on  "  Liverpool,"  serve 
to  inform  and  maintain  civic  interest  in  a  manner 
only  too  rarely  attempted.  The  drawings,  vellums 
and  embroideries  of  J.  Herbert  and  Frances  Mac- 
nair,  exhibited  at  the  Sandon  Studios,  form  a 
unique  collection  of  very  imaginative  work  com- 
prehended perhaps  by  comparatively  few  people 
through  the  subtlety  of  its  poetic  feeling  and 
very  characteristic  repre- 
sentation. 


butions  I  should  mention  A  Fresh  Water  Carrier 
of  Toledo,  by  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer,  a 
water-colour  with  all  the  robust  vigour  of  oil  ; 
three  striking  contributions  by  Mr.  James  Pater- 
son  :  portraits  that  compelled  attention,  by 
!'.  A.  Hay;  I'^astern  studies  by  R.  W.  Allan, 
R.W.S.,  that  invited  comparison  with  the  Melville 
water-colours  in  an  adjoining  room  :  outdoor 
sketches  by  Geo.  Houston,  distinct  in  treatment 
from  all  the  other  pictures  in  the  room  ;  a  gem-like 
representation  of  life  at  Tangier,  by  Hans  Hansen  , 
one  of  those  mellowy,  dreamy  masterpieces  by  Mr. 
D.  Y.  Cameron,  in  which  the  colours  merge  and 
blend  into  a  soothing  harmony  that  entrances  : 
and  others  which  helped  to  make  the  exhibition 
eminently  successful. 


A  most  interesting  col- 
lection of  pictures  pro- 
duced for  illustration  of 
books  has  been  arranged 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  old 
Blue-coat  school  by  the 
"  Liverpool  Courier,"  who 
are  entitled  to  much  praise 
for  the  first  local  venture 
of  the  kind.  The  leading 
designers  and  illustrators 
of  the  day  of  the  most 
original  type  have  con- 
tributed work  of  extreme 
interest,  and  the  books  they 
have  embellished  with  their 
skill  and  fancy  may  be 
viewed  alongside  in  the 
same  exhibition. 

H.   B.  B. 

GL  A  S  G  O  W.  — 
At  the  twenty- 
eighth  annual 
exhibition  of 
work  by  members  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours, 
recently  held  at  the  Fine 
Art  Institute,  in  all  one 
hundred-and-sixty  examples 
of  the  best  water-colour 
work  of  the  year  were 
shown.  Amongst  some  of 
the    more    notable    contri- 
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The   art   of  Susan  F.  Crawford    is   familiar    to 
lovers  of  black-and-white,  her  work  being  found  at 
many  of  the  important  exhibitions,  including  those 
held  at  Burlington    House.      But    although    most 
favourably  known  as  etcher,  the  artist  by  no  means 
limits  her  activities  to  the  use  of  the  needle,  her 
work  in  the  oil  medium,  particularly  when  tjuaint 
architecture  forms  the  subject,  being  distinguished 
by   charming    feeling   and    sympathy.       Antiquity 
makes   a   strong   appeal    to    Miss    Crawford,    and 
amongst  the  old-world   relics   at    Edinburgh   and 
Stirling,  and  the  early  feudal  castles  scattered  over 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  she  finds  a  rich  field  for 
the  exercise  of  her  genius.    Old  Drummond  Castle, 
the   Perthshire  seat  of  the   Earl    of  Ancaster,   is 
one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
strongholds  ;  the  artist  has  faithfully  depicted 
the  quaint  architectural  features  that  have  so 
long  been  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
district  of  Crieff.      ArgylPs   Lodging  is  in- 
teresting in  many  ways,  but  chiefly  because 
it   is  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  "Town 
House "    architecture    in    the    old    Scottish 
style  extant.     Like  many  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  houses  still  in  use,  it  had  periods  of 
vicissitude,    yet    it   stands    to-day,   a   worthy 
monument    to    the    architect.    Sir    Anthony 
Alexander,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling, 
who   enjoyed    more   than    local   renown    as 
Master   of    Works   to    King    James   VI.    of 
Scotland  (James    I.   of  England).     Built  in 
1632  for  the  architect's  brother,   it  became 
the  property  of  Stirling  Corporation  in  1664, 
but  two  years  afterwards  it  was  acquired  by 
the  Earl  of  Argyll,  who,  completing  the  quad- 
rangle, connected  it  with  his  own  house,  a 
building  of  much  earlier  date.    It  was  acquired 
by  the  Crown  about  1800,  and  is  now  used 
as  a  military  hospital  to  the  Castle  garrison. 
The  etching  faithfully  conveys  the  character- 
istics of  the  old  Scottish  style  that  is  being 
largely  revived  in  the  domestic  architecture 
of  to-day. 


Miss  Dewar's  work,  seen  at  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Society  of  Lady 
Artists,  is  interesting  for  other  reasons  than 
because  of  an  aesthetic  value ;  there  is  an 
inner  meaning,  a  reflection  of  the  earnest 
student,  diligent  in  pursuit  of  the  secrets  of 
history  and  life,  and  quick  to  convey  them 
by  a  charming  symbolism  that  is  easy  of 
interpretation.  Take  the  two  book  -  plates 
illustrated,  the  one  with  the  Crusader's 
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motto  and  that  peculiar  quadruple  sign  at  the 
top,  the  other  with  the  roses.  "  Non  sine  pulvere  " 
(Not  without  dust)  indicates  the  Crusader's  idea 
of  campaign,  while  the  sword  and  the  cross  and  the 
heart  are  all  significant.  In  the  middle  ages,  when 
pilgrims  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  they  wore  a 
simple  shell  emblem,  and  all  men  knew  that  they 
had  undertaken  a  sacred  mission,  hence  the  two 
shells  introduced  in  this  design.  "Swastika,'"  the 
highest,  the  fourfold  sign,  is  to  be  met  with  in 
nearly  all  the  mysticisms  over  the  world :  its  use  by 
the  artist  here  is  most  appropriate.  The  rose]  is 
emblematic  of  earthly  love ;  the  sweet  flower 
proceeds  from  the  heart,  intertwines  the  golden 
circlet,  and  reaches  by  the  star  of  hope  to  the  very 
highest,  to  divinity.  J.  T. 


"OLD   DRUMMOND   CASTLE 
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BOOK-PLATES 


BY    MISS   LEWTHWAITE    DEU'AR 


EDINBURGH.— The  Third  Triennial 
Exhibition  of  Edinburgh  Arts  and  Crafts 
Club,  held  in  their  spacious  studio  at  Bel- 
ford  Road  in  the  end  of  November,  shows 
that  the  club  is  no  mere  band  of  dilettanti,  but  a 
group  of  earnest  workers.  The  club  in  its  present 
form  consists  of  about  sixty  members,  chiefly  West- 
end  ladies,  though  the  rules  make  no  distinction  as 
to  sex  or  social  position.  The  main  sections  are 
wood-carving,  enamel  work,  bookbinding,  em- 
broidery, including  applique,  and  the  making  of 
lace.  The  bulk  of  the  exhibits  consisted  of  em- 
broidery and  laces,  and  in  the  first-named  there 
were  several  very  fine  specimens,  showing  not  only 
taste  in  design,  but  suitability  of  colour  in  carrying 
out  the  idea.  A  large  panel  illustrative  of  the 
quest  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  by  Mrs.  Traquair, 
was  probably  the  most  outstanding  piece  of 
needlework.      In    the    wood-carving    section    the 


competitive  work  was  mostly  small,  but  judging 
by  the  manner  in  which  some  of  it  was  done, 
the  club  might  well  be  a  little  more  ambitious. 
To  judge  by  the  number  of  enamels  shown,  this 
seems  to  be  a  favourite  art  with  the  club,  and 
the  examples  of  bookbinding  were  many  of  them 
such  as  would  bear  comparison  with  some  of  the 
best  craftsmanship.  .\.   E. 

DUBLIN.— Miss  Daphne  Whitty,  who  is 
now  Manager  of  the  Royal  Irish  School 
of  Art  Needlework,  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  frontal  for  the  High  Altar  of 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration  overleaf.  The  framework  of  the 
design  was  suggested  by  the  old  brasses  in  the 
Lady  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral,  while  the  figures, 
which  stand  out  effectively  against  a  green  back- 
ground, symbolise  Worship,  Praise,  and  Prayer. 
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ALTAR    FRONTAL,   ST.   PATRICK  S   CATHEDRAL,  DUBLIN 


DESIGNED   BY    MISS   WHMTY 


PARIS. —  Berthe  Morisot  was  one  of  those 
forgotten  or  insufficiently  appreciated 
artists  to  whom  the  Committee  of  the 
Salon  d'Automne  did  homage  at  their 
recent  exhibition.  With  Mary  Cassatt  she  was,  by 
reason  of  her  subtle  and  charming  gifts,  one  of  the 
most  talented  of  the  Impressionist  phalanx.  No 
palette  surpassed  hers  in  vitality  and  freshness  when 
recording  such  subjects  as  flowers  and  sunny 
gardens,  groups  of  gaily  dressed  children,  or 
children  at  their  play  in  the  park  or  on  the  sea- 
shore in  a  flood  of  dazzling  light.  As  the  sister-in- 
law  of  Manet  she  evidently  fell  under  the  influence 
of  that  highly  gifted  man,  but  at  the  same  time  her 
individuality  was  attested  by  an  ample  endowment 
of  sentiment,  by  an  original  style  of  composition, 
and  by  a  truly  feminine  sympathy  for  children. 
Like  the  other  Impressionists,  she  was  at  first 
absolutely  ignored,  but  a  few  years  ago  MM. 
Durand-Ruel  organised  an  exhibition  of  her  works, 
and  now  the  Salon  d'Automne  has  definitely 
established  her  fame.  Most  of  the  works  shown 
in  the  room  set  apart  for  her  were  lent  by  amateurs. 
MM.  Durand-Ruel  also  contributed  some  of  them, 
and  three  are  here  reproduced. 


It  was  a  happy  idea  of  MM.  Chaine  and 
Simonson  to  organise,  as  they  did  recently  at  their 
Galerie  des  Artistes  Modernes,  an  exhibition  of  a 
choice  selection  from  the  works  of  Cazin.  It  would 
indeed  be  hardly  possible  to  do  too  much  honour 
to  this  great  artist,  who  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  the  art  of  the  greatest  Dutch  landscape 
painters  and  that  of  the  Barbizon  masters.  At 
this  exhibition,  where  Cazin's  painting  once  more 
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deeply  impressed  us  with  its  noble  simplicity  and 
broad,  open  facture,  the  series  of  works  brought 
together  were  of  various  degrees  of  importance,  but 
all  alike  were  interesting ;  even  in  the  least  of  his 
little  "notes"  —  be  it  a  corner  of  the  dunes 
he  loved  so  much,  or  an  effect  of  light  on  the 
mar.shes  of  the  Somme — Cazin  always  speaks  with 
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DANS   UN    PARC 


BY    BERTHE    MORISOT 


typical  of  Ca/.in  — a  Somnic 
landscape  with  thatch- 
covered  cottages  in  a  corner 
of  the  dunes  where  vegeta- 
tion is  scanty. 


eloquence  and  succeeds  in  generating  in  us  a 
nivsterious  kind  of  emotion.  The  Village  dans  les 
Dunes,  reproduced  on  the  next  page,  fascinates  us 
by  its  excellent  composition.     This  work  is  indeed 


An  excellent  exhibition 
was  that  held  at  the  close 
of  the  past  year  by  the 
Society  Internationale 
d'Aquarellistes,  whose  pre- 
sident is  iSI.  Guillemot. 
Side  by  side  with  water- 
colours  (a<7;^a/-f//«)  properly 
so-called  were  to  be  seen 
gouaches  and  wash-drawings 
{lavi's),  and  there  was  also 
an  interesting  experiment 
in  fresco  painting  by 
M.  Jeanes.  It  is  to  him 
tiiat  attention  is  chiefly 
due  ;  he  is  an  artist  of 
extraord inary  originality 
and  power,  and  a  colourist 
of  great  breadth.  His  visions  of  the  Dolomites 
are  incomparable  alike  by  the  vigour  of  their 
execution  and  by  the  boldness  with  which  these 
works    are    composed.     From    the  point    of  view 
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in  that  light  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Highlands  ; 
magnificent  cedars  whose 
uncommon  shapes  he  excels 
in  delineating  after  the 
Japanese  manner ;  old 
castles  reminding  one  of 
the  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  peaceful  villages 
beneath  clear,  smiling  skies 
— all  rendered  in  pure 
water-colour  with  much 
sincerity  of  vision  and 
freshness  of  sentiment. 


'  VILLAGE   DANS   LES   DUNES  " 


of  colour  his  Vague,  an  example  of  his  extreme 
accuracy  of  observation,  is  a  tour  de  force.  Very 
charming,  too,  are  his  glimpses  of  autumn,  with 
big  trees  in  their  russet  tints  beneath  a  pale 
sky.  M.  Eugene  Bejot  has  executed  in  wash 
fifty-two  little  views  of  the  Paris  he  knows  so  well, 
and  they  were  at  once  attractive  in  point  of 
technique  and  admirable  as  documents.  The 
water-colours  of  M.  Lebasque  seemed  to  me  a 
little  wanting  in  definiteness,  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  evidence  of  a  true  feeling  for  colour. 
Amongst  the  foreign  contributors,  M.  Hagemans  was 
represented  by  some  capital  landscapes 
with  animals  ;  von  Bartels,  by  a  domestic 
scene,  lit  up  by  the  flames  from  the  fire  ; 
M.  Cadenhead,  by  a  night  effect ;  and 
M.  Ertz,  by  a  Spanish  woman  carrying 
water.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention 
the  contributions  of  M.  Thornley,  a 
charming  colourist  ;  and  those  of  M. 
Delestre  and  M.  Paul  Frachet. 


M.  Hessele  has  done 
much  to  develop  in  France 
a  taste  for  modern  etching, 
and  we  owe  to  him  our 
knowledge  of  some  of  the 
i;y  I.  ( .  cAziN  best   among  contemporary 

workers  in  this  field.  In 
continuation  of  his  good 
work  he  has  recently  been  showing  in  the  Rue 
Laffitte  some  etchings  by  foUr  artists  who,  though 
little  known  at  present,  are  assuredly  possessed  of 
undoubted  talent.  M.  Heyman,  who  has  a  remark- 
able eye  for  composition,  concerns  himself  with 
reproducing  the  features  of  certain  monuments  in 
the  environs  of  Paris.  His  Abside  de  VEglise  de 
r Isle-Adam  is  an  excellent  performance,  and  no 
less  so  is  his  Vieille  Porte  d  Menneville.  Mr. 
Andrew  F.  Affleck,  a  Scottish  artist,  is  enamoured 
of  Tuscany.  His  Ponte  -  Vecchio,  his  Tour  de 
Giotto,  and  his  San   Giniionano  are  plates  which 


Two  years  ago  M.  Augustin  Rey,  the 
distinguished  architect  of  the  Fondation 
Rothschild,  showed  at  Petit's  a  series 
of  water-colours  executed  in  the  Upper 
Engadine,  and  now  quite  recently  he  has 
been  showing  at  the  same  gallery  another 
series.  This  time  transporting  us  to 
Scotland,  he  here  shows  us  lochs  bathed 
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have  all  the  veracity  of  documents,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  handled  with  much  freedom.  The 
poetic  gifts  of  M.  Fabre,  the  delightful  painter 
of  the  Rouerque,  call  for  special  appreciation,  as 
does  M.  Zeising,  who  reveals  himself  as  a  first-rate 
painter  of  Paris.  M.  Hessele  also  showed  three 
works  by  M.  R.  Ranft :  Le  Bain,  an  etching  in 
colours,  Mile.  Raymonde,  a 
dry-point  portrait,  and  Le 
Pont  du  Miroir,  an  etching 
in  which  we  once  more  see 
him  to  be  the  excellent 
artist  we  have  known  him 
to  be.         

One  cannot  help  again 
admiring  the  energy  of 
M.  J.  F  Raffaelli,  who  has 
been  showing  at  the  gallery 
of  M.  Devambez,  in  the 
Boulevard  Malesherbes,  a 
series  of  his  new  etchings 
in  colour;  in  these  he  main- 
tains the  great  reputation  he 
has  made  for  himself. 

H.   F. 


Gallicra~a  free  exhibition  consecrated  to  modern 
art.  The  works  sent  in  by  artists  are  selected  by 
the  jury  with  a  most  praiseworthy  eclecticism,  and 
while  they  make  a  point  of  doing  honour  to  those 
who  have  already  given  proof  of  their  talent,  they 
do  not  discourage  those  whose  powers  have  not 
yet  come  to  full  maturity.  The  Museum  itself 
always  purchases  one  or  two  works  of  special 
interest.  

At  the  last  of  these  exhibitions  held  in  November 
the  Ceramic  section  contained  the  most  brilliant 
representation.  In  addition  to  the  splendid  vases 
of  MM.  Chapletand  Dalpayrat,  which  the  Museum 
did  well  to  acquire,  there  were  many  exhibits  of 
particular  note.  First  of  all  let  us  name  the  case 
containing  those  of  M.  Delaherche.  His  vases 
struck  me  as  at  once  reasonable,  simple,  and 
effective,  rich  in  coloration  and  restful  in  form. 
Of  M.  Decceur's  exhibits  I  preferred  his  large 
vase — a  kind  of  vert-de-gris  urn,  ample  in  its 
proportions  and  quite  rare  in  its  colouring.  The 
little  case  of  M.  Bourgeot,  containing  hard-paste 
porcelain,  made  an  agreeable  impression  with  its 
air  of  gaiety,  and  some  clever  things  were  con- 
tributed by  MM.  Ernest  Carriere,  Laurent  Des- 
rousseaux,  Lamarre,  and  Massoul.  With  the 
Pkh'e  mignon  of  M.  Taxile  Doat  should  be  men- 
tioned some  porcelain  vases  of  his,  with  some- 
what insignificant  motifs,  but  I  preferred  his 
dish  designed  in  the  Hispano  -  Moorish  style 
and    very    rich    in    colour,    and   above    all    the 


Twice   a    year    there    is 
organised     at    the     Musee 


IRIDESCENT    PORCELAIN    VASES 


EXHIBITED  AT  THE  MUSEE  ( 
BY   THE  SEVRES   FACTORY 
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charming   little   round    vase   of 
green  tint. 


delicate  apple- 


It  was,  however,  when  one  came  to  M.  Moreau- 
Ndlaton's  case  that  one  felt  the  inadequacy  of 
words  to  express  the  delightful  charm  of  colour 
and  shape.  Of  exquisite  elegance  and  purity  of 
form,  his  vases  follow  a  more  or  less  traditional 
style  ;  but  the  modelling  is  quite  personal,  and 
by  deft  manipulation,  here  of  a  line  and  there 
of  a  curve,  the  entire  accent  of  the  work  is 
changed,  and  it  becomes  a  perfect  embodiment  of 
grace  and  refinement.  His  colour  is  warm  and 
rich,  yet  always  discreet. 


high  degree.  There  was  a  series  of  curious  heads 
of  young  girls  in  grey  enamel,  designed  by  M. 
Pierre  Roche  to  symbolise  the  months.  The 
wood  carvings  of  M.  Raymond  Bigot  were,  as 
always,  excellent.  Two  very  fine  combs  were 
shown  by  Mme.  Miault ;  some  pleasing  textile 
fabrics  by  Mile.  Rault,  M.  Bohl,  and  especially 
M.  Magne,  all  executed  by  Messrs.  Cornille 
Freres ;  excellent  lace  by  Mile.  Trocme  and  MM. 
Courteix  and  Prouvd  ;  and  M.  Mazzara  deservedly 
attracted  much  attention  with  a  table  centre. 


M.  Dammouse  showed  some  little  glass  cups, 
marvels  of  dainty  delicacy,  their  colours — tur(iuoise 
blue,  sky  blue,  green,  grey,  and  russet — making 
a  perfect  harmony.  M.  I  )ecorchement's  exhibits 
were  equally  attractive — 
some  vases  in  ruby  glass 
in  which  the  shadows  of 
the  decorative  leaves,  in 
conjunction  with  the  trans- 
parency of  the  glass, 
produce  a  variety  of  charm- 
ing nuances.  Mention 
must  be  made,  too,  of  the 
glass  by  M.  Despret,  on 
account  of  certain  beautiful 
blues  he  has  succeeded  in 
getting. 


The  iron-work  section  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  exhibition.  Here  MM.  Brandt, 
Szabo,  Brindeau  and  Nics  were  exhibitors.  M. 
Robert,  in  particular,  gives  to  his  forgings  a 
pliancy  which  is  never  in  contradiction  to  the 
robust  nature  of  his  material.  M.  Bonvallet's 
copper   vases  call  for  special  notice,  as  does    the 


Among  the  book-bind- 
ings, those  of  Mile.  Ger- 
main, Mme.  Leroy-Desri- 
vieres  and  M.  Marius 
Michel  appeared  to  me  the 
finest.  M.  Victor  Prouve 
sent  a  binding  for  "  La 
Bastille  "  —  a  trifle  heavy, 
perhaps,  but  expressive  and 
appropriate  to  the  subject. 
The  stained  glass  designers 
have  done  better  things  than 
those  shown,  among  which 
I  single  out  for  notice  ^L 
Rudnicki's  "L'Automne," 
on  account  of  its  fine  har- 
mony of  colours  and  orderly 
disposition  of  lines.  The 
jewellery  of  M.  Rivaud  is 
always  rather  Soudanese  in 
style,  though  artistic  in  a 
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delicate  soft-paste  porcelain  of  M.  Naudet,  pleasant 
in  substance,  and  made  more  attractive  by  their 
fine  translucent  decorations.  A.  S. 

BERLIN. — Fritz  Gurlitt  opened  his  autumn 
season  with  a  really  delightful  exhibi- 
tion. Every  friend  of  art  felt  thankful 
for  the  reappearance  of  the  works  of 
a  master  painter  like  Gericault,  who  is  nowhere  to 
be  studied  in  Germany.  The  glow  and  modelling 
of  his  colour,  his  dramatic  pathos  and  psychological 
power,  his  trembling  nerve  and  iron  muscle  stamp 
him  at  the  very  first  glance  as  the  artist  in  whom  his 
teacher  Guerin  discovered  the  talent  for  three  or 
four  painters.  We  see  an  unflinching  realism  at 
work  which  always  imbues  its  subjects  with  the 
uncommon  and  the  passionate,  but  whose  utter- 
ances recall  only  the  greatest  names.  There  is  no 
healthier  lesson  for  our  modern  brushmen  than  the 
study  of  such  work  as  that  of  Gericault.  The  art 
of  the  day  was  represented  by  a  collection  of 
pictures  by  Professor  Albert  Haueisen,  from  Karls- 
ruhe, who  has  learned  much  from  Liebl's  energetic 
brush  strokes  and  juicy  colouring,  but  is  still 
somewhat  feeling  his  way.  Hugo  von  Habermann 
applies  the  refinement  of  his  colour-sense  and  pose 


in  some  instances  again  to  his  disagreeable  female 
model,  whilst  Peter  Burnitz  and  Sperl  attract  us 
ever  by  their  simplicity  and  warmheartedness. 
Liebermann,  Uhde  and  Thoma  were  well  repre- 
sented, and  a  new-comer  was  Carl  Hagemeister. 
His  quiet  studies  of  wintry  and  autumnal  nature 
are  written  down  with  broad  strokes,  but  made 
delicious  by  the  tenderest  accents  of  brown,  white 
and  greyish  blue.  He  is  summary  and  yet  con- 
scientious, rough  and  yet  delicate. 


Great  satisfaction  prevails  in  Berlin  arts  and 
crafts  circles  at  Professor  Peter  Behrens'  removal 
to  the  capital.  After  having  organised  the  Dussel- 
dorf  School  of  Applied  Arts,  he  is  following  a  call 
of  the  Allgemeine  Electricitats-Gesellschaft  to  act 
as  artistic  designer  for  electric  pendants  and  fittings. 
Modern  art  is  placing  itself  more  and  more  in  the 
service  of  modern  science,  and  it  is  sure  of  enrich- 
ment by  means  of  this  contact.  The  fact  that 
Berlin  is  attracting,  one  after  the  other,  authorities 
on  arts  and  crafts,  and  that  the  Munich  and 
Dresden  workshops  are  opening  branch  businesses 
here,  proves  the  liveliness  of  our  development  and 
the  growing  importance  of  Berlin  as  a  place  for 
commissions. 
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Two  teachers  of  the  KonigUche  Kunstgewerbe 
Museum,  Professor  Max  Koch  and  Professor  Emil 
Orlik,  have  just  been  honoured  by  comprehensive 
exhibitions.  The  talent  of  Max  Koch,  who  is  the 
teacher  of  the  class  for  figure  drawing,  is  happiest 
on  vast  surfaces.  The  art  of  Emil  Orlik  produces 
exquisite  things  within  narrow  space.  The  car- 
toons, paintings  and  studies  of  Koch  fill  the  big 


hall  of  the  Kunstgewerbe 
Museum.  His  felicitous 
talent  seems  to  play  with 
difficulties  in  great  mural 
compositions,  whether  his- 
torical, fantastic  or  natura- 
listic in  character,  and  be 
they  landscape,  hunting 
scenes,  or  any  other  ge?ire. 
We  admire  his  decorative 
skill  and  the  intensity  of  his 
study  in  excellent  sketches 
and  drawings  from  the  nude. 
He  stands  firmly  on  the 
ground  of  the  real,  and  the 
unreal  admits  him  only  to 
the  haunting  places  of  gentler  spirits. 
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Emil    Orlik  could  be   studied    as   lithographer 
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plified  cuiiiposition  and  decorative  finesse.  Orlik 
iias  nothing  in  store  for  seekers  after  the 
powerful  or  the  elevating,  but  he  entertains  and 
amuses,  and  offers  psychological  and  ajsthetic 
dainlies.  J.  J. 

BRESI.AU. — It  is  not  often  that  news 
concerning  art  movements  in  this  city, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Silesia, 
finds  its  way  outside  Germany.  But 
though  art  does  not  make  a  great  stir  here,  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  now  and  then  signs  that  progress 


woodcutter,  etcher  and  draughtsman 
at  Amsler  and  Ruthardt's.  His  tech- 
nical skill  is  so  sure  that  he  can  allow 
himself  any  combination  or  innovation 
of  methods.  His  small  cuts  from 
reality  always  show  cleverness  of  se- 
lection and  conscientiousness  and  taste 
in  rendering.  Street  scenes,  studio 
nooks,  single  figures,  heads,  bits  of 
architecture,  animals  and  trees  are  his 
subjects.  He  has  seen  various 
countries,  and  has  always  caught 
their  atmosphere  ;  but  his  stay  in 
Japan  has  taught  him   much  in  sim- 
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started  a  school  of  their 
own,  and  he  after  a  time 
being  obliged  to  give  up 
teaching  to  pursue  other 
work,  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  school  fell  to 
his  wife.  Her  success  as  a 
teacher  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  at  least  half  a 
dozen  of  her  pupils  have 
themselves  become  teachers 
in  one  or  other  technical 
school. 


TIN    LAMPS 
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The  illustrations  on 
pages  324  and  325  re- 
present work  done  by  Frau 
Langer-Schlaffke,  her  hus- 
band, and  pupils.  Of 
these  the  chief,  of  course, 
is  the   large  wall    hanging 


is  steady  and  in  the  right 
direction.  In  the  course 
of  the  past  year  a  little 
exhibition  that  attracted 
considerable  attention  in 
the  town  was  that  in  which 
Frau  Langer-Schlaffke,  wife 
of  the  painter,  Josef  Langer, 
showed  examples  of  em- 
'  broideries  executed  by  her 
and  her  pupils. 


Trained  at  the  Royal  Art 
School  at  Breslau,  where 
she  was  a  pupil  of  her  future 
husband,  Frau  Langer- 
Schlaffke  began  to  devote 
herself  to  embroidery  after 
finishing  her  course  at  the 
school,  and  her  produc- 
tions found  their  way  into 
exhibitions  in  various  art 
centres,  including  Berlin 
and  London.  Before  her 
marriage  she  was  teacher 
of  needlework,  first  to  the 
Frauenbildungs-Verein  at 
Breslau,  and  afterwards  at 
the  Industrial  School, 
Posen.  On  her  marriage 
she  and  her  husband 
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(about  lo  feet  across),  the  motif  of  which  is 
suppHed  by  the  words  from  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  which  run  across  it  : — "  Thou  art 
locked  in  my  heart,  the  key  whereof  is  lost,  and 
there  thou  must  remain  for  ever."  In  this  piece 
of  work  various  kinds  of  needle  technique  are 
employed;  for  instance,  the  so-called  needle- 
work painting  in  the  face  and  hands,  and  old 
brocade  appliqud  for  the  garments  of  the  young 
couple.  The  colour  is  rich  but  restrained.  The 
two  decorative  studies  as  well  as  one  of  the 
cushions  are  by  Frau  Langer-Schlaffke's  pupils. 
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LUBECK.— The  lamps  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration on  page  326  were  made  by  Herr 
Bosse,  a  craftsman  of  this  town.  They 
are  made  of  tin,  and  the  designs  are 
derived  from  models  of  old  Viking  ships,  which 
no  doubt  he  has  seen  in  the  local  museum.  The 
application  of  designs  such  as  these  to  purposes  of 
illumination  is  decidedly  novel,  but  in  conjunction 
with  the  coloured  glass  used  for  the  windows  the 
effect  is  certainly  quaint  and  pleasing.  Herr  Bosse 
has  been  active  in  reviving  the  manufacture  of 
pewter  ware,  for  which  the  place  was  noted  in 
days  of  old. 

DUSSELDORF.  —  Frederic  Coubillier, 
the  sculptor,  of  whose  work  examples 
are  reproduced  on  these  pages,  comes 
of  a  family  of  artists.  Trained  first 
under  his  father,  and  then  at  the  Academy  here 
under  Prof.  Karl  Hansen,  he  completed  his  art 
studies  by  a  stay  at  Rome  extending  through 
several  winters.  Coubillier's  talent  has  found 
appreciation  in  high  quarters,  and  after  the  un- 
veiling of  the  monument  to  Graf  Adolf  von  Berg, 
which  is  the  subject  of  one  of  our  illustrations,  he 
received    more   than   one   summons   from    Kaiser 
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Wilhelm  II.,  who  is  descended  from  the  Count. 
This  monument  is  of  gigatitic  proportions,  and  is 
put  up  on  the  Schloss 
Burg,  near  Elberfeld,  to 
commemorate  the  found- 
ing of  the  stronghold  b\ 
the  Count.  A  reduced 
replica  of  this  monument 
is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Kaiser,  and  there  is 
also  one  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  of  Barmen,  and 
another  in  the  Hall  of  Art 
in  this  city.  The  bust  of 
the  Kaiser  is  of  bronze, 
double  life-size,  and  stands 
in  the  Town  Hall  at 
Elberfeld.  The  model  was 
submitted  to  His  Majesty 
and  received  his  approval. 
The  monument  for  a  family 
grave,  reproduced  on  p.  3  2  6, 
was  originally  projected 
during  the  artist's  sojourn 
in  Rome,  and  is  now  in 
the  cemetery  of  this  town. 
E.  B. 


FKANKf()RT-C)N;MAIN  —  Wc  have 
already  in  a  previous  issue  drawn  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  work  of 
Hcrr  Joseph  Kowarzyk,  and  we  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  giving  a  reproduction  of  a 
half-length  Sphinx  which  belongs  to  his  quite 
recent  achievements  (see  opposite). 

VIENNA. — Hans  Ofner  is  a  young  architect 
who  has  already  gained  some  fame, 
various  examples  of  his  decorative  work 
having  already  been  reproduced  in  "  The 
Art  Revival  in  Austria."  Though  his  interiors  show 
the  unmistakable  influence  of  his  master,  Profe.ssor 
Joseph  Hoffmann,  under  whom  he  studied  at  the 
Kunstgewerbeschule,  still  he  has  characteristics 
which  are  quite  his  own.  Of  late  he  has  been 
devoting  much  thought  to  the  problem  of  designing 
modern  jewellery,  and  has  been  very  successful  in 
this  branch  of  his  art.  There  is  everywhere  a  right 
feeling  for  proportion,  and  nowhere  does  Herr 
Ofner  strive  for  mere  effect ;  his  artistic  judgment 
is  rightly  balanced,  and  his  designs  show  how  care- 
fully he  has  performed  his  task.  In  common 
with  most  students  of  the  modern  school,  he  has 
also  studied  the  qualities  of  the  materials  he  mani- 
pulates and  the  adaptation  of  them  to  the  design. 
Herr  Ofner  has  also  learnt  the  art  of  enamelling, 
Friiulein  Adele  von  Starch,  the  only  lady  professor 
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silver  enamelled  in  shades  of  yellow 
and  brown,  the  other  of  silver  with 
ornaments  of  coral  and  silver  balls. 
The  neck  ornament  illustrated  in  our 
second  illustration  is  made  of  silver 
enamelled,  and  is  particularly  inter- 
esting, having  been  designed  to  wear 
with  a  fancy  costume.  That  shown 
in  the  illustration  given  below  is 
also  silver,  and  though  the  design  is 
simple,  the  effect  is  increased  by  the 
turquoise  stones  used  at  intervals 
for  connecting  the  chains. 


at     the 
teacher. 


Kunstgewerbeschule,     having    been     his 


Of  the  two  necklets  shown  in  the  first  illustration 
ti  p.  329,  the  u])per  one  is  formed  of  pyramids  of 


In  the  first  illustration  on 
this  page  we  have  a  number  of 
brooches  varied  in  composition,  and 
each  with  an  intrinsic  beauty  of  its 
own.  They  are  all  of  silver,  some 
being  set  with  mother-of-pearl,  others 
with  mother  -  of  -  pearl  and  rubies, 
ch  rysolite  s,  granites,  and  other  stones. 
All  the  skill  of  the  craftsman  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  this  work, 
and  the  designer's  intentions  have 
been  admirably  carried  out. 
The  brooches  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion below  are  also  admirable  in 
design,  mother-of-pearl  and  coral  being  very  effec- 
tively employed.  The  earrings  are  of  silver  relieved 
by  a  border  of  gold.  The  pendant  has  a  large 
cornelian  for  its  centre,  with  a  pleasing  design 
surrounding  it,  the  material  again  being  silver. 
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schools,  and  the  belts 
here  reproduced  are 
entirely  his  own  making. 
The  clasps  are  of  silver 
cloisonne,  while  the  belts 
themselves  are  formed  of 
plaited  French  silk  braids, 
these  being  of  a  shade  to 
tone  with  the  decoration 
of  the  clasps. 


Sn.K   BRAID    BELTS   WITH   SILVER   CLOISONNE   CLASPS 

DESIGNED   AND   EXECUTED   BY    HANS   OFNER 


The  illus- 
tration at  the 
bottom  of 
this  page 
shows  a 
variety  of  or- 
nament s 
very  felicit- 
ous in  de- 
sign. The 
necklaces 
are  of  silver, 
enamelled 
in  shades  of 
blue  and 
violet  ;  the 
broader  one 
is  set  with 
topazes. 

The  enamelling  is  beauti- 
fully done,  and  is  the  work 
of  the  artist  himself,  who 
shows  a  real  knowledge  of 
this  art,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  love  for  it  born  of 
intimacy.  The  bracelet  is 
set  with  amethysts,  the 
scarf  pins  with  pearls  and 
rubies,  while  the  tortoise- 
shell  side  combs  are 
mounted  in  silver  set  with 
chrysolites.  These  make 
a  very  pleasing  harmony 
of  colours,  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  very  graceful. 
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The  coffee  service,  also 
illustrated  on  this  page,  is 
in  silver  and  delicate  china, 
a  combina- 
tion much 
in  vogue, 
and  here 
Herr  Ofner 
again  proves 
that  he  is  a 
true  artist 
with  no  lack 
of  origina- 
lity.  His 
present 
achieve- 
nients  bear 
evidence 
that  the 
path  he  has 
chosen  is  the 
right  one. 
A.  S. L. 


Herr  Ofner  has  studied 
weaving    at    the     Imperial 
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I  N  N  E  A  P  O  L I S.— The  two  chromo- 
xylographs  of  which  reproductions  are 
here  given — one  in  facsimile  and  the 
other  in  halftone  —  are  interesting 
of  the  process  as  employed  by  an 
lady  belonging  to  this  city,  who  has 
her  knowledge  and  skill  mainly  in 
Japanese  studios  under  native  artists.  Mrs.  Lum 
had  already  made  experiments  in  this  direction 
before  visiting  Japan,  but  accomplished  very  little 
until  she  had  an  opportunity  of  closely  studying 
the  methods  practised  by  native  wood  engravers, 
first  of  all  in  a  small  a/e/ier  in  Kyoto,  and  later  in 
the  Kokka  atelier  in  Tokyo,  well  known  through 
the  publication  bearing  that  name. 


Briefly  stated,  Mrs.  Lum's  method  of  making 
and  printing  these  wood-cuts  is  as  follows.  First 
the  drawing  is  made  on  a  special  kind  of  transparent 
Japanese  paper  rather  difficult  to  obtain  even  in 
Japan  ;  then  the  drawing  is  pasted  face  downwards 
on  the  block — usually  of  cherry  wood  on  account 
of  its  hardness  and  even  grain — and  then,  if,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  there  are  to  be  other  blocks, 
the  wood  is  all  cut  away  except  the  outline.  The 
first  prints  from  the  outline  block  are  pasted  on 
to  these  other  blocks,  and  from  these  the  colour 
blocks  are  cut.  Usually  one  block  is  cut  for  each 
colour,  but  in  the  hands  of  one  familiar  with  the 
work,  one  block  may  sometimes  be  made  to  serve 
for  printing  two  colours,  that  is  when  the  colours 
do  not  come  directly  together.  Moreover,  one 
colour  can  often  be  printed  over  another,  as  in  the 
more  mechanical  processes. 


The  print  reproduced  in  half-tone  was  printed 
from  three  blocks.  For  the  street  scene  repro- 
duced in  colours  six  blocks  were  used,  but  there 
were  ten  printings  in  this  case,  as  part  of  the  effect 
was  obtained  by  printing  certain  portions  from  flat 
tint  blocks.  The  printing  is  all  done  by  hand;  and 
the  colours,  after  being  mixed  with  gelatine,  are 
applied  by  brushes  of  various  sizes,  the  blocks 
having  first  been  treated  with  rice  paste.  The 
actual  printing  is  done  with  a  flat  disc,  covered 
with  a  bamboo  leaf.  It  is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost 
importance  when  printing  from  several  blocks  that 
proper  "  register  "  should  be  obtained.  In  Japan, 
as  in  Europe  for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  cutting 
and  printing  the  blocks  is  not  undertaken  by  the 
draughtsman,  who  confines  himself  to  creating  the 
design,  but  Mrs.  Lum  has  produced  all  her  prints 
from  beginning  to  end  without  aid. 
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Hubert  and  Jan  Van  Eyck.  By  \V.  V.  James 
Weaie.  (London  :  John  Lane.)  Limited  edition. 
^5  '^s.  net. — This  monumental  work,  with  its  wealth 
of  fine  photogravure  plates  and  other  illustrations, 
the  value  of  which  to  the  student  of  Flemish  paint- 
ing it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate,  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  veteran  critic  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  publication.  Mr.  Weale,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  chief  academies  of  Belgium,  has 
devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  in  the  preparation  of  his  many 
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scholarly  works  has  in  every  case  gone  straight  to 
the  original  documents.  He  makes  scarcely  any 
attempt  to  work  up  the  masses  of  material  he  has 
laboriously  collected  into  a  popular  narrative  such 
as  would  a[)peal  to  the  general  public,  for  he  has 
the  greatest  possible  contempt  for  the  superficial 
dilettantism  of  the  present  day,  and  addresses  his 
appeal  mainly  to  the  true  connoisseur  and  the 
genuine  lover  of  art  for  its  own  sake.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  does  not  exist  a  more  generous 
caterer  for  the  privileged  few  than  this  most  earnest 
worker.  Mr.  Weale  prefaces  his  work  with  a 
chronological  summary  of  the  chief  events  that 
affected  the  careers  of  the  Van  Eycks,  and  devotes 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  text  to  the  actual 
transcription,  in  order  of  date,  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  documents  from  which  he  has  culled 
his  information,  supplementing  his  quotations  by  a 
very  complete  bibliography  of  all  the  publications 
that  bear  even  remotely  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
two  famous  brothers.  Moreover,  he  points  the 
way  for  other  discoveries,  suggesting  to  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  same  field  of  research  "  that  further 
items  may  yet  be  gleaned  from  the  municipal 
accounts  of  towns  in  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
dominions,  and  perhaps  also  from  documents  in 
the  archives  of  Spain  and  Portugal."  In  the 
erudite  history  given  by  Mr.  Weale  of  the  authen- 
ticated works  of  the  brothers  each  one  is  carefully 
described  and  explained,  as  are  also  the  more 
important  copies  and  engravings  after  it. 

A  Book  of  Caricatures.  By  Max  Beerbohm. 
(London:  Methuen.)  21^.  net. — The  originals  of 
this  collection  of  caricatures  were  recently  shown 
at  the  Carfax  Gallery,  and  we  expressed  ourselves 
about  them  at  the  time.  We  confess  that  in  one  way 
Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  is  a  disappointment  to  us,  for, 
despite  the  cover  of  this  book,  a  very  charming  red, 
and  the  elaboration  with  which  the  plates  are 
reproduced,  we  miss  in  this  art  the  exquisiteness 
that  is  associated  with  Mr.  Beerbohm's  name.  In 
such  caricatures  as  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  zvishing  he 
had  been  born  in  a  simpler  age  we  do  get  this  quality 
in  the  style  of  finish,  and  in  those  of  Lord  Althorp 
and  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers  the  caricaturist  lives 
up  to  the  charming  binding.  The  Lord  Lytton 
and  Lord  Ribblesdale  are  also  caricatures  made 
with  a  grace  that  becomes  their  author.  But  it  is 
in  Lord  Tweedmouth,  and  especially  in  the  picture 
of  '■  Sem,"  that  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm's  genius  is 
revealed  with  a  vivacity  of  touch  which  responds 
at  once  to  witty  and  satirical  observation.  After 
this  brilliance  we  wonder  why  he  should  tire  us 
with  such  vapid  conventions  as  those,  for  instance. 


with  which  he  symbolizes  the  feet  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Steer  and  the  head  of  Lord  Northclijfe. 

The  American  Pilgrims'  Way  in  England.  By 
MARCU.S  HuisH,  LL.B.  Illustrated  by  Elizabeth 
M.  Chettle.  (London  :  Fine  Art  Society.)  20j.net. 
— It  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the  director 
of  the  Fine  Art  Society  to  trace  back  to  their  original 
English  homes  the  pioneers  of  the  exodus  that 
resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  great  American 
Republic.  The  work,  which  has  evidently  been  a 
labour  of  love  to  both  author  and  artist,  includes 
histories  of  the  families  of  William  Penn,  George 
Washington,  General  Wolfe,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Washington  Irving,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  (the 
founders  of  Yale  and  Harvard  Universities),  the 
Quaker  settlers,  and  many  others,  no  pains  having 
been  spared  to  identify  the  sites  connected  with 
them.  The  charming  water-colour  drawings  give 
sympathetic  renderings  of  many  of  the  surviving 
homesteads  that  are  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
descendants  of  these  heroes  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and,  with  the  reproductions  of  details  of 
architecture,  facsimiles  of  letters,  inscriptions,  etc., 
form  a  vivid  and  pictorial  epitome  of  the  text. 

Life  and  Works  of  Vittorio  Carpaccio.  By 
GusTAV  LuDwiG  and  Pompeo  Molmenti.  Trans- 
lated by  Robert  H.  H.  Cust.  (London :  John 
Murray.)  ^"2  i2.r.  6^/.  net. — The  recent  increase 
in  the  cult  of  Vittorio  Carpaccio,  the  most  gifted 
exponent  of  an  important  phase  of  Venetian 
pictorial  art,  is,  Signor  Molmenti  thinks,  largely 
the  outcome  of  the  aesthetic  renaissance  in  the 
lagoon  city  that  was  inaugurated  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  was,  as  he  fully  recognises,  in  a 
certain  sense  heralded  by  Ruskin.  A  pathetic 
interest  attaches  to  the  work  before  us — an  appre- 
ciative study  of  the  painter  by  two  warm  admirers — 
on  account  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  its 
inception  and  execution.  After  studying  closely 
the  achievements  of  the  early  Venetian  masters 
as  a  whole,  Signor  Molmenti  gradually  found 
himself  concentrating  his  attention  on  that  of 
Carpaccio,  and  the  results  of  his  researches  were 
published  in  various  periodicals.  Presently,  his 
devotion  to  Carpaccio  attracted  the  attention  of 
another  eager  worker  in  the  same  field,  the  German 
physician  whose  name  appears  on  the  title-page 
with  his  own.  Herr  Ludwig  found  himself  in 
middle  life  the  victim  of  a  painful  and  incurable 
disease,  which  necessitated  his  migration  to  a 
temperate  climate.  Imbued  with  an  intense  love  of 
art  for  its  own  sake,  he  determined  to  devote  to  its 
study  the  few  years  he  could  hope  to  live,  and  finally 
settled   in    Venice.      Here    the   two   collaborators 
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became  ac(]uainted,  and  resolved  to  join  forces  in 
the  composition  of  a  monograph  on  their  favourite 
painter.  Unfortunately,  Herr  Ludwig's  malady 
made  such  rapid  strides  that  he  died  before  the 
seventh  chapter  was  finished.  Very  touching  is 
the  account  given  by  the  survivor  of  his  colleague's 
fortitude  under  suffering.  "  From  his  death- 
bed," he  says,  "  Herr  Ludwig  discussed  artistic 
problems,  in  which  he  always  displayed  an  acute 
and  profound  judgment.  I  was  a  frequent  visitor," 
he  adds,  "  to  the  dark  little  room,  where,  seated  at 
his  bedside,  our  discussions  on  Carpaccio  made  the 
hours  fly  in  cheerful  converse."  The  volume  that 
has  resulted  from  their  association  embodies  a  vast 
mass  of  notes  left  behind  by  Herr  L\idwig,  and 
having  been  admirably  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Cust,  it  is  sure  to  take  rank  as  the  standard  work 
on  the  long-neglected  master  of  whom  it  treats. 
The  illustrations  include,  with  reproductions  of 
pretty  well  all  Carpaccio's  paintings  and  drawings, 
examples  of  the  work  of  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, which  will  be  found  most  useful  for  com- 
parison by  students  unable  to  obtain  access  to  the 
originals. 

TheSlade, Mdiccxciii — Mdarcvii.  (London :  Slade 
School  University  College  and  E.  Grant  Richards.) 
6.f.  net. — This  book,  which  is  edited  by  Mr.  John 
Fothergill,  of  the  Slade  School,  is  composed  of  a 
collection  of  drawings  and  some  pictures  done  by 
past  and  present  students  of  the  school.  A 
paper  is  devoted  by  Mr.  D.  S.  MacCoU  to  Mr. 
John's  drawings,  of  which  there  are  a  variety  of 
examples.  There  are  many  examples  also  of 
work  by  his  fellow-student  Mr.  Orpen,  who,  with 
a  more  prosaic  talent,  has,  by  a  succession  of 
achievements,  aroused  curiosity  as  to  his  future  not 
less  than  Mr.  John.  The  genius  of  Mrs.  Edna 
Clarke  Hall  comes  in  for  discussion,  for  her  illustra- 
tions of  "  Wuthering  Heights"  are  indeed  touched 
with  genius,  and  we  wonder  why,  among  the  mass 
of  illustrated  reprints  of  the  English  classics  which 
come  into  the  market,  no  one  has  availed  them- 
selves of  her  art.  Other  pages  of  The  Slade 
are  made  up  of  reproductions  from  paintings  by 
various  members  of  the  school,  life  studies  and 
other  drawings,  many  of  them  interesting.  Mr. 
Fothergill's  paper  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Drawing  " 
is  a  very  valuable  contribution.  The  concern  of 
these  pages  is  the  record  of  work  from  the  Slade 
School  in  recent  years,  but  it  is  also  a  pleasant 
magazine  in  itself  for  those  interested  in  the  last 
phase  of  English  art  training. 

Sheffield  Plate.  By  Bertie  Wvllie.  (London: 
George  Newnes.)  "js.  6d.  net. — The  introduction 
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to  this  fmely  illustrated  monograph  on  old  Sheffield 
plate  dispels  once  for  all  the  delusion  that  the 
making  of  the  genuine  article  is  a  lost  art.  Many 
of  the  original  dies  and  drawings  of  fine  specimens 
are  still  in  existence,  and  some  few  of  the  skilled 
workmen  survive,  who,  if  encouraged  to  do  so,  would 
teach  younger  men  the  intricacies  of  their  now 
languishing  trade.  Mr.  Wyllie,  who  is  evidently  an 
expert,  declares  it  to  be  possible  even  now  to  have 
new  examples  made  of  such  masterpieces  of  design 
and  execution  as  those  figured  in  his  book,  which, 
with  a  complete  history  of  the  origin  and  mode  of 
manufacture  of  old  Shefifield  plate,  contains  repro- 
ductions of  all  the  marks  by  which  the  makers  not 
only  of  Shefifield,  but  of  London,  Birmingham, 
Paris,  and  elsewhere,  may  be  recognised. 

Old  Spanish  Masters.  Engraved  by  Timothy 
Cole.  With  notes  by  Charles  H.  Caffin  and 
Comments  by  the  Engraver.  (London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.)  3i.y.  6(/.  net. — The  praise  which  was  given 
in  these  pages  five  years  ago  to  Mr.  Cole's  en- 
gravings after  the  Old  English  Masters,  a  specimen 
of  which  was  then  reproduced  by  us,  must  be 
given  in  equal  or,  indeed,  increased  measure  to 
the  present  series.  Mr.  Cole  has  earned  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation  as  an  engraver  on  wood, 
and  at  the  present  day  the  craft  has  no  abler  repre- 
sentative than  he.  In  these  interpretations  of  care- 
fully selected  examples  of  works  by  great  masters 
of  the  Spanish  school  —  El  Greco,  Velasquez, 
Murillo,  Ribera,  Goya — we  are  much  impressed  by 
his  refined  craftsmanship  and  the  skill  with  which 
gradations  of  tone  are  rendered.  The  interest  of 
the  volume  is  enhanced  by  the  series  of  comments 
contributed  by  the  engraver  himself,  which  show 
that  he  has  devoted  much  study  and  thought  to 
the  works  of  these  famous  painters,  and  so  acquired 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  characteristics.  Mr. 
Cafifin's  essays  also  make  interesting  reading,  but,  as 
may  be  expected,  are  more  general  in  their  scope 
than  the  engraver's  notes. 

The  Baby's  Day  Book.  Songs  of  the  Day, 
and  the  Dusk,  and  the  Dark.  By  W.  Graham 
Robertson.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  (London  : 
John  Lane.)  3.?.  dd, — It  is  Mr.  Graham  Robert- 
son's gift  to  write  and  to  draw  for  children,  not  as  one 
who  has  anything  fresh  to  tell  them,  but  as  the  illus- 
trator of  their  own  fancies.  The  charm  of  his  art 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  literally  inspired,  and 
we  have  indicated  the  source  of  the  inspiration. 
Consciously  he  enters  the  dreamy  world  where  the 
child  unconsciously  reigns,  and  his  art,  both  in 
verse  and  in  illustration,  is  such  that  children  will 
never  resent  the  |interpolation  of  this  gifted  out- 
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sider.  The  Baby's  Day  Book,  which  is  the  last 
he  has  added  to  the  several  illustrated  books  he 
has  made  of  plays  and  verse,  is  as  charming  as  its 
predecessors. 

The  Masterpieces  in  Colour.  Edited  by  T. 
Leman  Hare.  (Edinburgh  :  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack.) 
IS.  6d.  net  each. — Eight  volumes  have  come  to  hand 
of  this  series,  which  makes  a  new  departure.  These 
publications  are  the  first  serious  step,  outside 
magazine  form,  that  has  been  taken  in  the  direction 
of  a  complete  and  satisfying  analysis  of  the  colour 
of  notable  pictures  for  the  purposes  of  reproduc- 
tion as  supplementary  to  pages  of  serious  criticism. 
The  books  should  be  highly  popular  with  the 
general  public  for  the  beauty  of  the  plates  ;  they 
should  be  popular,  too,  because  the  publishers 
have  thrown  over  the  pretentious  and  dull  narrative 
of  facts  and  opinions,  which  usually  accompanies  the 
cheaper  art  volumes,  in  favour  of  such  picturesque 
and  original  thought  as  we  get  in  the  Turner 
volume  from  Mr.  Lewis  Hind's  gifted  pen  or  such 
valuable  criticism  as  we  find  in  Mr.  Bensusan's 
Velazquez. 

.Vmong  Mr.  Batsford's  recent  new  publications 
are  three  which  by  their  eminently  practical 
character  will  at  once  commend  themselves  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  particular  topics 
dealt  with.  English  Shop  Fronts  (15^-.  net)  deals 
with  a  branch  of  architectural  practice  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not  been  independently 
treated  before.  Messrs.  Dan  &  Wilmott's  treatise, 
which  is  accompanied  by  numerous  collotype  and 
other  illustrations  of  shop  fronts,  old  and  new, 
therefore  fills  a  gap  in  the  architect's  library.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Eve's  Heraldry  in  Art  (125.  dd.  net)  will 
prove  extremely  useful  to  designers  who  have  occa- 
sion to  introduce  heraldic  symbols  into  their  work. 
Mr.  Eve  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  subject,  and 
his  exposition  of  the  rules  governing  the  use  of 
heraldic  figures  is  both  lucid  and  exhaustive. 
Some  300  illustrations  are  given  to  show  variations 
of  style,  the  effect  of  material  on  heraldic  design, 
etc.  The  third  is  a  volume  on  Enamelling  {•]s.  6c/. 
net),  by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  who  devotes  the  bulk  of 
his  book  to  an  account  of  the  various  processes 
and  methods  employed  in  this  craft.  Among  the 
hundred  odd  illustrations,  all  of  them  in  black-and- 
white,  we  see  no  examples  of  modern  work. 

Mr.  Batsford  also  issues  a  second  edition  of  The 
Architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome,  by  J-  W.  Anderson 
and  R.  Phene  Spiers  (i8j'.  net).  Mr.  Spiers  has 
subjected  the  entire  text  to  careful  and  thorough 
revision,  and  has  made  several  important  additions 
embodying  the  results  of  recent  researches  ;  other 


new  and  useful  features  being  a  chronological  list 
of  the  best  known  Greek  temples,  with  dates, 
dimensions,  and  other  details,  and  two  specially 
prepared  maps,  indicating  the  position  of  the  chief 
cities  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  third  edition, 
just  issued  by  Mr.  Batsford,  of  Art  in  Needlework 
(55.  net),  by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  and  Miss  Mary 
Buckle,  contains  a  chapter  on  "White  Work,"  now 
added  for  the  first  time. 

Who's  Who  for  1908,  notwithstanding  its  22,000 
biographies,  covering  more  than  2,000  pages,  is 
still  quite  convenient  to  handle.  Indisputably 
the  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  now 
published,  its  usefulness  is  so  generally  recognised 
that  insistence  on  this  point  is  superfluous.  Messrs. 
A.  &  C.  Black  are  the  publishers,  and  the  net  price 
is  \os.  in  cloth  and  I2J-.  (3d.  in  leather. 

T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack  have  issued  the  eighth  and 
last  instalment  of  the  publication  containing  the 
designs  for  The  Palace  of  Peace  at  the  Hague  as 
submitted  by  the  six  prize  -  winners  and  others. 
The  seventy  six  plates  comprising  the  work  include 
perspective  views  (in  some  cases  in  colour),  and 
various  elevations  and  plans  as  elaborated  by  the 
competing  architects.  The  price  of  the  complete 
work  is  four  guineas. 

In  The  Photograms  of  the  Year,  1907  (Dawbarn 
&  Ward,  25.  net),  are  reproduced  some  200  pic- 
tures, of  which  about  one-fourth  are  selected  from 
the  greater  exhibitions  recently  held  in  London,  the 
remainder  representing  pictorial  work  by  leading 
photographers  in  many  foreign  countries  and 
colonies,  as  well  as  at  home.  The  principal 
critique  is  written  by  Mr.  H.  Snowdon  Ward,  and 
criticisms  have  also  been  contributed  by  M.  Robert 
Demachy,  Herr  F.  Mathies  Masuren,  Snr.  Mendez 
Leon,  and  others. 

We  learn  that  the  publications  of  the  Librairie 
de  r Art  ancien  et  moderne,  Paris,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  Messrs.  Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie,  of  the  Rue 
Garancifere.  Amongst  these  are  thevolumes  forming 
"  Les  Maitres  de  I'Art,"  a  series  of  works,  written 
by  French  authorities  of  high  repute,  dealing  with 
the  great  masters  of  painting  and  sculpture  from 
the  days  of  antiquity  down  to  comparatively  modem 
times.  In  one  of  the  latest  volumes  of  the  series  M. 
Bayet,  Directeur  de  I'Enseignement  Superieur,  con- 
tributes an  able  review  of  the  art  of  Giotto,  who  was, 
as  he  tells  us,  pre-eminently  a  psychologist,  in  that  he 
sought  to  analyse  and  express  the  emotions  of  the 
human  soul.  Appended  are  an  excellent  biblio- 
graphy and  list  of  works  by  Giotto  in  various 
galleries.  The  price  of  each  volume  in  this  series 
is  3.so/r. 
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^HE  LAY  FIGURE:  ON  COLOLTR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


"  You  painters  are  going  to  have  the 
conceit  taken  out  of  you  directly,"  said  the  Prac- 
tical Man  ;  "  I  see  that  the  recent  discoveries  in 
colour  photography  have  made  possible  the  exact 
reproduction  of  nature.  No  one  will  want  to  have 
pictures  now." 

"  Really  !  Is  that  your  idea  ?  "  inquired  the  Man 
with  the  Red  Tie.  "  You  actually  imagine  that 
a  mechanical  process  like  photography  can  drive 
painting  off  the  field  entirely  !     Are  you  serious  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  am,"  replied  the  Practical  Man. 
"  Why  should  anyone  continue  to  take  the  smallest 
interest  in  painted  things  which  may  or  may  not  be 
like  nature,  when  there  is  available  a  process  which 
will  give  the  facts  of  a  subject,  colour  and  all,  with 
absolute  accuracy  ?  Now  that  colour  can  be  photo- 
graphed the  last  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
painter  has  disappeared.  AVe  have  no  longer  any 
use  for  him,  because  this  mechanical  process  that 
you  sneer  at  can  do  his  work  cheaper  and  better 
than  he  can." 

"  But  painting  is  an  art,"  objected  the  Man  with 
the  Red  Tie,  "and,  therefore,  it  must  always  hold 
a  higher  position  than  any  process  like  photo- 
graphy, no  matter  how  skilfully  this  process  may  be 
applied." 

"Not  at  all,"  laughed  the  Practical  Man  ;  "you 
are  so  blinded  by  your  prejudices  that  you  cannot 
understand  what  the  public  wants.  We  common- 
sense  people  have  only  put  up  with  paintings 
because  we  have  hitherto  had  nothing  better, 
because  nothing  else  would  give  us  the  colour  of 
the  things  we  see.  We  recognised  long  ago  how 
much  better  photography  is  for  black-and-white 
illustrations  than  an  artist's  drawings,  as  you  can 
see  for  yourself  if  you  look  at  any  of  the  illustrated 
papers  ;  and  now  we  have  the  chance  we  shall  soon 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to  colour 
work.  In  a  few  years'  time  there  will  be  no 
painters  left — they  will  have  discovered  that  it  is 
no  use  trying  to  compete  with  photography  and 
will  have  abandoned  their  palettes  if  they  have  any 
sense  at  all." 

"  Your  prophecy  might  come  true  if  all  people 
thought  as  you  do,"  broke  in  the  Art  Critic.  "But 
you  assume  too  much  when  you  suggest  that  you, 
and  you  alone,  know  what  the  public  wants.  Your 
range  of  knowledge,  my  friend,  is  a  little  limited, 
and  if  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  learn  a  little 
more  about  this  subject  you  would  not  talk  such 
arrant  nonsense." 


"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  sneered  the  Practical  Man.  "  I 
know  that  all  people  with  any  business  capacities 
and  practical  intelligence,  all  who  are  not  dreamers 
and  fanatics,  would  agree  with  me.  You  are 
behind  the  times,  and  are  quite  out  of  touch  witli 
modern  ideas." 

"  Then  I  thank  Heaven  that  there  still  remains 
quite  a  large  number  of  dreamers  and  fanatics," 
replied  the  Critic,  "  if  the  development  of  a  prac- 
tical intelligence  leads  to  such  stupid  convictions 
as  you  possess.  Your  friends,  no  doubt,  want  the 
same  sort  of  stuff  that  pleases  you  because,  like 
you,  they  are  so  satisfied  to  be  ignorant  that  they 
refuse  to  learn  even  the  rudiments  of  artistic  know- 
ledge. Outside  the  narrow  bounds  of  your  business 
capacities  you  are  an  illiterate  lot,  and,  as  illiterate 
people  always  do,  you  substitute  blatant  assertion 
for  argument." 

"  What  on  earth  has  this  got  to  do  with  colour 
photography,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  "  interrupted 
the  Practical  Man. 

"  Keep  quiet,"  laughed  the  Man  with  the  Red 
Tie  ;  "you  are  hearing  some  useful  truths." 

"  It  has  everything  to  do  with  colour  photo- 
graphy, as  that  is  the  subject  you  have  chosen  to 
talk  nonsense  about,"  continued  the  Critic.  "  You 
said  that  the  process  of  photographing  in  colour  is 
going  to  kill  painting  and  extinguish  artists.  Now 
this  is  not  even  an  original  stupidity,  for  it  is  merely 
a  repetition  of  what  your  predecessors  in  igno- 
rance said  when  photography  was  first  invented. 
The  photograph  was  certain  to  oust  the  por- 
trait painter — has  it  done  anything  of  the  sort  ? 
Colour  photography  is  going  to  destroy  painting 
— it  will  not.  What  will  happen  to  it  is  this. 
A  few  men,  very  few,  of  real  artistic  power  will  use 
it  properly  and  will  attain  fine  results  with  it,  but 
the  majority  of  the  men  into  whose  hands  it  will 
fall  will  produce  the  cheap  art,  literal  art,  common- 
place art,  stupid  art,  that  satisfies  you  and  your 
dull-witted  friends  who  find  pleasure  in  silly  snap- 
shots. It  will  be  the  joy  of  the  raw  amateur, 
and  it  will  record  coarsely  the  features  of  the 
seaside  tripper.  But,  meanwhile,  the  painter's 
art  will  continue  on  its  way  unharmed  by  any 
mechanical  competition  and  encouraged  by  every- 
one who  has  the  intelligence  to  distinguish 
between  true  and  false  art  and  to  appreciate  noble, 
personal,  human  craftsmanship.  That  you  will 
not  be  in  this  company  of  art  lovers  I  can 
well  believe  ;  your  practical,  illiterate  mind 
cannot  rise  to  such  heights.  But  you  need 
not  advertise  your  folly  now." 

The  Lay  Figure. 
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PAINTER  OF  THE  MIDDLE  WEST, 
L.  H.  MEAKIN 
BY  MAUDE  I.  G.  OLIVER 


Wheee.\s  the  small  coterie  of  painters 
whose  early  inspiration  was  derived  from  influences 
along  the  Ohio  Valley  nominally  identifies  itself 
with  that  larger  brotherhood  embracing  the  entire 
Western  movement  in 
painting,  the  direct  effects 
of  location  and  of  com- 
munity growth  have 
stamped  their  indelible 
impress  upon  these  men 
as  a  class.  As  individ- 
uals they  may  struggle 
each  to  express  some 
particular  phase  of  life 
or  nature,  but  still  the 
mark  of  environment  is  a 
potent  characteristic  of  all . 

A  more  distinct  type  of 
this  band  of  workers  than 
the  landscapist,  L.  H. 
Meakin,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find.  At  the  same 
time,  one  rarely  sees  the 
work  of  a  more  independ- 
ent craftsman.  An  artist 
who  has  his  own  especial 
receipts  for  doing  every- 
thing, who  does  not  emu- 
late even  himself,  this 
painter  still  reflects 
strongly  the  local  bias. 

As  related  by  himself, 
it  was  not  until  he  was 
past  twenty  that  the  seri- 
ous study  of  drawing 
ever  occurred  to  him. 
But,  entering  the  old  Mc- 


Micken  School  of  Design  in  Cincinnati,  he  was  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  T.  S.  Noble,  who 
showed  considerable  interest  in  the  young  student's 
efforts.  And  it  was  largely  through  the  kindly 
attention  of  this  master  that  Mr.  Meakin  gradu- 
ally became  aware  of  the  idea  that,  if  he  worked 
hard  enough,  he  might  eventually  become  a  painter. 
At  that  time  opportunities  for  a  student  of  art  and 
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L.  H.  Mcakin 


the  conditiiiii^  surrcninding  him  in  liiis  ixiunlry 
were  not  at  all  what  they  are  to-day;  in  fact,  they 
were  exceedingly  meager.  Consequently,  for  any- 
thing beyond  the  most  elementary  training,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  go  abroad.  The  desire  to 
devote  his  energies  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  art 
finally  took  shape  in  his  mind,  so  that,  rather  sud- 
denly, in  the  year  1882,  Mr.  Meakin  determined  to 
go  to  Munich,  where  a  number  of  American  artists 
and  students  were  assembled.  This  was  when  the 
United  States  was  just  beginning  to  feel  the  im- 
press of  what,  to  Mr.  Meakin,  marks  a  distinct 
epoch  in  its  art  history;  we  refer  to  the  return  from 
abroad  of  that  remarkable  group  of  men  which  in- 
cluded Duveneck,  Chase,  Shirlaw,  Currier  and  a 
number  of  others,  who  did  so  much  toward  the 
breaking  up  of  old  conventions  and  traditions. 
During  his  four  years  at  the  Munich  Academy  Mr. 
Meakin  worked  very  industriously  under  Profes- 
sors Raupp,  Gysis  and  Loeffts,  painting  landscapes, 
of  which  he  was  alwa3's  very  fond,  during  the  sum- 
mer months  in  the  outlying  villages  of  Schlei.ss- 
heim,  Ismaning,  etc.  In  the  art  of  etching,  also — 
instruction  in  which  he  had  received  in  Cincinnati — 
he  succeeded  in  inspiring  quite  a  movement  among 
the  men  then  congregated  in  Munich. 

Upon  his  return  to  America  Mr.  Meakin  became 
connected  with  the  school  in  which  his  early  train- 
ing had  been  acquired,  reorganized  and  now  called 
the  "Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati."  His  winter 
months  he  still  spends  as  instructor  in  the  "Acad- 
emy," while,  in  summer,  he  follows  up  the  beauty 
spots  in  the  environs  of  Camden,  Me.,  recording 
these  for  the  delight  of  art  lovers  in  the  yearly  col- 
lections. He  is  Curator  of  Paintings  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Museum.  He  is  president  of  the  Society  of 
Western  Artists,  and,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, was  one  of  the  organizing  members  of  the 
society;  according  to  Mr.  Clute,  its  present  secre- 
tray,  Mr.  Meakin  is  known  as  the  "father"  of  the 
organization.  His  work  has  become  quite  famil- 
iarly known  throughout  the  country,  not  only  bv 
reason  of  his  appearance  in  the  regular  annual 
exhibitions,  but  also  on  account  of  a  number  of 
one-man  shows  which  he  has  held  at  different  times 
in  various  institutions  of  importance.  He  has  been 
awarded  the  Landscape  Prize  by  the  Cincinnati 
Art  Club,  a  silver  medal  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition,  and,  last  winter,  was  a  joint  winner  of 
the  five-hundred-dollar  prize  donated  to  the  Societv 
of  Western  Artists. 

In  analyzing  the  achievements  of  Mr.  Meakin 
one  is  reminded  that  those  points  which,  in  an 
Angelo,  might  be  designated  as  "characteristics," 


in  an  ordinary  jiainter  degenerate  into  "faults"  or 
"idiosyncrasies,"  if  you  will.  And  the  idiosyncra- 
sies belonging  to  the  painter  in  question  might  be 
termed  a  certain  breadth  of  execution,  which  does 
not  amount  to  suavity,  and  a  frequent  neutrality  of 
coloring,  which,  however,  falls  short  of  softness. 
One  is  impressed  with  an  earnestness  of  intention, 
denoting,  as  Mr.  Meakin  himself  expresses  it,  that 
his  best  and  only  hope  of  being  a  good  painter  de- 
pends upon  his  never  ceasing  to  be  an  observing 
student.  His  belief  is  that,  to  paint  subjectively, 
one  should  have  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  nature 
from  the  objective  side  as  possible.  A  fact  in  itself 
and  for  itself  he  regards  as  having  value  onl}-  in  so 
far  as  its  presence  assists  in  producing  the  emotion 
or  sensation  that  the  artist  wishes  to  convey.  He 
feels  that  the  application  of  color  is  purely  a  con- 
sideration of  tones,  playing  against  each  other  in 
varying  keys.  One  canvas  will  be  warmer,  another 
cooler,  one  going  to  neutral  grays  through  a  consid- 
erable range  of  force  in  light  and  dark,  such  as  is 
exemplified  in  the  Stormy  Day,  Maine,  which  is 
affected  very  much  by  the  atmosphere;  another, 
wherein  there  is  less  contrast  in  light  and  dark, 
will  present  greater  variation  in  tints  and  sugges- 
tions of  local  color,  more  or  less  realized.  The 
problems  of  atmosphere  are  ever  attractive  themes 
for  his  brush,  the  feeling  of  moisture  in  the  air  and 
over  a  landscape  after  rain  holding  especial  inter- 
est for  him.  He  believes  and  knows  that  every 
bit  of  scenery,  like  every  human  face,  has  its  moods 
and  qualities,  traits  and  characteristics,  which  be- 
long to  itself  and  to  it  only,  and  which  must  be 
observed  and  studied  intimately,  not  merely  topo- 
graphically. Therefore,  while  not  overlooking  the 
essential  peculiarities  of  the  spirit  of  a  place,  he 
aims  not  to  represent  it  as  it  is  before  him  while 
looking  absolutely  from  one  spot.  And  he  feels 
that  he  gets  even  more  of  the  likeness  of  a  scene  in 
viewing  it  from  different  directions  than  he  would 
otherwise  express  from  the  single  vantage  point. 

Sometimes  his  work  is  finished  altogether  out 
of  doors,  sometimes  partly  and  again  entirely  in  the 
studio.  And,  since  the  acquirement  of  his  summer 
workshop  in  Camden,  Maine,  he  has  produced 
some  very  interesting  descriptions  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  Here  he  is  so  situated  that  he  may  con- 
veniently turn  from  one  attractive  panorama  to 
another,  where  he  may  go  out  any  time,  twenty, 
fifty,  a  hundred  yards  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  finding 
material  almost  inexhaustible.  His  silver-medaled 
painting  at  the  St.  Louis  E.xposition  was  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  Camden  Hills,  shown  in  perspective 
beyond  an  expanse  of  broken  landscape,  in  which 
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half-bared  trees  on  the  left  balance  with  a  mass  of 
full-leafed  foliage  filling  a  large  space  at  the  right. 
His  canvas,  also,  which  was  one  of  the  five  sharing 
the  Fine  Arts  Building  Prize  at  the  last  showing  of 
the  Western  Artists,  was  a  work  characteristic  of 
the  region;  Rain  Effect,  Camden  Hills,  it  was 
called,  and  the  grays  condensing  over  the  low  range 
and  modifying  the  local  colors  of  the  foreground 
admirably  fulfil  the  name.  A  reproduction  of  this 
picture  may  be  recalled  as  having  appeared  last 
winter  in  the  pages  of  The  International 
Studio.  A  view,  almost  identical  with  the  fore- 
going, with  its  band  of  warm,  grayish  light  across 
the  heavens,  its  low-hanging  blanket  of  moisture, 
precipitated  in  slanting  rain  at  the  right,  and  the 
peculiarly  toned  values  of  the  landscape,  is  per- 
tinently termed  Twilight  and  Storm.  This  is  a 
swiftly  painted  work;  but,  as  is  characteristic  with 
spontaneous  creation,  it  is  extremely  effective.  It  is 
interesting,  in  a  comparison  of  these  two  canvases, 
both  dealing  with  the  atmosphere  under  conditions 
of  rain,  the  one  shifted  in  position  of  view-point 
from  that  of  the  other,  to  note  the  diversity  in  com- 
position.  Turnini^  from  the  two  essavs  last  named, 


we  are  pleased  to  linger  over,  and  study,  what  the 
author  calls  Maine  Landscape.  From  the  placid 
tones  of  the  distant  bluffs,  the  sturdy  independence 
of  the  clump  of  well-rooted  trees,  commanding  at- 
tention at  the  center,  the  foreground,  rough-hewn 
and  true,  it  might  be  termed  Xew  England;  for  cer- 
tainly no  subject  here  discussed  fulfills  more  per- 
fectly the  spirit  of  that  old  picturesque,  pioneer 
portion  of  our  country  than  does  this.  Xear  Cam- 
den, Maine,  also  charms  us  with  a  quaint  sweetness 
of  interpretation.  The  focussing  point  in  this  work 
is  the  noble  form  of  Bald  ^Mountain  veiled  in  dis- 
tance. At  its  feet  are  suggestions  of  a  straggling 
village,  while  nearer,  as  a  leading  note  toward  the 
center  of  interest,  appears  a  spot  of  reflected  sky 
in  the  Lily  Pond;  and,  framing  the  scene  in  an  in- 
complete circle,  groups  of  trees  are  utilized  on 
either  side  of  the  picture  to  unite  with  the  nearer 
shore  in  an  interesting  swing  of  line.  An  original 
arrangement  of  space,  a  picture  which  shows  con- 
scientious regard  for  the  conventions,  however,  and 
which  is  forceful  in  its  statement  of  truth,  is  the 
Lily  Pond  and  Bald  Mountain,  Camden,  Maine. 
In  this  performance,  the  gently  sloping  mountain, 
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impressive  in  its  dignity,  is  seen  far  beyond  the 
rugged  shores  which  rise  from  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  placid  waters  of  the  Lily  Pond.  So  simply 
and  so  skilfully  is  this  work  composed,  that  one  does 
not  realize  how  very  full  it  really  is ;  the  little  knoll 
covered  with  foliage  to  the  right  presents  a  strong 
element  in  an  altogether  satisfactory  achievement. 

Among  the  art- 
ist's best  known 
productions, 
which  have  been 
painted  in  other 
lands,  may  be 
mentioned  the 
Olive  Trees  Near 
Aniibes,  in  which, 
with  its  stalwart, 
solidly  rooted  tree 
stretching  its  long, 
gnarled  arms 
across  a  southern 
sky,  a  decidedly 
romantic  element 
prevails.  Here  a 
happyeffect  of  un- 
studied balance  is 
shown  in  the  ex- 
cellent manage- 
ment of  lines  and 
in  the  subtly 
graded  masses  of         camden  hills 


color.  A  faint  line 
of  distance,  telling 
in  its  simplicity, 
disappears  toward 
the  sides  of  the 
picture  behind  a 
thick  growth  of 
foliage,  which 
crosses  the  mid- 
dle-ground and 
finishes  at  the  left 
in  the  interesting 
accent  of  a  taller 
tree  whose  visible 
trunk  leads  the 
attention  from  the 
level  foreground. 
Characteristic  and 
in  the  painter's 
best  manner  is 
The  River,  a  work 
whose  molif  was  a 
small  pencil  sketch 
recorded  during  the  artist's  rambles  abroad.  The 
river,  itself,  with  its  nearer  bank  and  farther 
shores  stretching  off  toward  a  low  wall  of  dis- 
tance, arranges  the  composition  in  a  series  of 
horizontals  which  are  neutralized  sufficiently  by 
a  few  uprights  expressed  in  the  scattered  pop- 
lars   and    their    reflections,    and    in    the     mast 
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of  a  small  craft.    A  clump  of  foliage  on  the  fore- 
ground to  the  right  increases  unity  by  reaching  up 
into  the  nicely  varied  sky.     The  white-steepled 
church,  the  flecks  of  houses  here  and  there,  con- 
tribute the  completing  note  of  human  interest.    A 
sprightly  example  of  rhythm,  rather  naively  pre- 
sented, may  be  observed  in  the  rendering  of  Young 
Trees.    A  sound  bit  of  painting,  this  description  is 
so  frank,  so  free  from  affectation  in  its  matter-of- 
fact  statement  of  a  given  phase  of  natural  scenery, 
that  it  charms  with 
its  absolute  direct- 
ness, its  unassum- 
ing manner.    The 
irregular   row  of 
spindling   young 
trees    crosses    the 
picture  in  soldierly 
procession.    Be- 
yond them  stretch 
flat  planes,  hidden 
and  revealed  and 
lost  again   in 
clumps  of  shrub- 
bery and  groups  of 
trees,   in   and 
among    which 
roofs   of   houses 
are    scattered    off 
into   the   extreme 
distance.  liiili.  ahami  Ki\hK,  m-.ak  li\li.\.\ati 


Of  his  many 
c  o  II  t  r  i  b  u  t  i  o  n  s 
f  r  o  m  his  o  w  n 
home,  tw'o  records 
of  the  Little  Mi- 
ami River,  near 
Cincinnati,  form 
noteworthy  illus- 
trations of  how 
the  artist  is  affect- 
ed variously  by  the 
different  moods  of 
the  day.  The  one, 
depicting  all  the 
soft  luminosity  of 
twilight,  accom- 
plishes the  sugges- 
tion, not  only 
through  the 
agency  of  colour, 
but  through  the 
selection  of  re- 
poseful material  as 
well.  With  three  solemn  poplars  reaching  above 
the  low  hill  line  against  the  sky  and  [repeating 
their  dark  forms  in  the  narrow  stream,  a  reserve, 
a  dignity,  a  charm  of  the  hour  are  adequately  ex- 
pressed. An  uneven  foreground  and  a  mellow 
light,  glowing  in  the  water  as  a  reflection  of  the 
light  overhead,  assist  in  the  agreeable  arrangement. 
Not  so  tranquil  as  the  foregoing  work,  the  other 
describes,  nevertheless,  a  very  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  its  subject,  which  is  a  rural  landscape 
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enlivened  by  flow- 
ing water  and  its 
mirroring  surface, 
as  seen  ihrougli 
the  somber  sheen 
of  a  gray  day.  In 
the  depicting  of 
Cincinnati,  the  in- 
tricate tracery  of 
delicate  branches 
belonging  to  the 
slender  trunks  of 
tall  trees,  forms 
the  top  of  an 
almost  medieval 
conception.  The 
stately  uprights  of 
the  trees  become 
panelings  for  the 
frequent  glimpses 
of  the  distant  city, 
which  is  purposely 
presented  light  in 

color  while  the  dark  underbrush  of  the  foreground 
leads  in  spots  of  receding  gradations  across  the  hol- 
low toward  the  mosaic  of  dwellings  on  the  opposite 
hillside.  The  dignify  of  the  setting  and  the  charm  of 
the  varitinlcd  vista  have  united  in  the  accomjjlish- 
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ment  of  a  work  intended  tostimulate  the  imagination 
as  well  as  to  delight  the  esthetic  sense.  An  Ohio 
Landscape,  in  its  freshness  of  handling,  is  especially 
interesting  for  a  certain  breezy  realism  which  seems 
literally  to  have  caught  and  tixed  upon  the  canvas 
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the  very  breath  of  the  open,  so  full  of  life  it  seems. 
Something  about  the  fluttering  of  leaves  invariably 
invites  one  to  free,  deep  inhalations,  and  the  trees, 
scattered  at  not  too  frequent  intervals  in  this 
painting,  are  quite  noticeable  in  their  aid  toward 
this  effect.  Every 
painter  who  heeds 
the  invitation  of 
nature  to  her  mys- 
t  i  c  s  h  r  i  n  e  s  is 
touched  at  times 
by  the  influence  of 
Corot,  and  Mr. 
Meakin,  in  the 
poetic  landscape 
inte  rpretat ion, 
which  he  terms 
Ohio  River,  Near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  caught  much 
of  the  tenderness, 
the  enchantment, 
both  in  composi- 
tion and  in  brush- 
work,  if  not  in 
colour,  which 
might  have  been 
expressed   by  the 


great  French 
dreamer.  A 
(lump  of  trees  at 
llie  right  joins 
with  the  grassy 
bank  to  emphasize 
their  contrast  with 
the  phantom  city 
in  the  distance, 
while  a  rowboat, 
pointed  out  from 
shore,  completes 
an  alluring  fancy. 
In  the  list  of 
this  year's  pro- 
ductions should 
be  named  the 
.1/  o  r  It  i  II  g  Kfject, 
Rock  port,  Maine, 
in  which  the  dis- 
tance is  enveloped 
in  sunlight,  while 
overhanging 
clouds  shade  the 
foregrou  nd. 
Beach  Hill,  Rock- 
port,  Maine,  is  a  landscape  wherein  the  general 
tone  is  putty-hued  green  and  which  describes 
the  effect  of  recent  rain.  The  sun  rising  through 
morning  mists  is  seen  in  a  fluent  piece  of 
painting  called  Hosmer  Mountain,  Maine.     And 
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the  low  panel,  en- 
titled Mount  Bat- 
lie ,  C  amdett, 
Maine,  gives  us 
an  attractive 
stretch  of  moun- 
tain country  i  n 
which  distance  is 
a  leading  feature. 
Such  may  be 
considered  a  par- 
tial survey  of  the 
works  of  one  of 
the  interesting  fig- 
ures in  the  artistic 
life  of  the  middle 
West,  one  who  is 
vitally  in  earnest, 
thoroughly  per- 
sonal in  all  he 
unde  r  takes, 

whose  shortcomings  in  expression  are  more  negative 
than  positive  and  who  is  a  painter  first  and  always. 
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EXHIBITION 


The  National  Arts  Club  will  collabo- 
rate with  the  National  Society  of  Crafts- 
men to  hold  an  important  exhibition  of  craft  work 
this  month.  The  e.xhibition — to  be  held  in  the 
galleries  of  the  National  Arts  Club  and  in  the  stu- 
dios of  the  National  Society  of  Craftsmen,   on 
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Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  streets.  New  York — will 
be  open  to  the  public  from  November  20  to  De- 
cember II  inclusive. 

There  will  be  ample  space  for  this  exhibition  in 
the  extensive  galleries  of  the  National  Arts  Club 
combined  with  the  studios  of  the  National  Society 
of  Craftsmen.  It  will  be  possible,  in  this  space, 
to  present  an  exhibition  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance. Not  only  will  there  be  modern  craft 
work  shown  from  all  over  the  country,  but  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  unique  and  interesting 
examples  representing  the  historical  development 
of  craft  work,  a 
collection  which 
will  be  attractive 
alike  to  the  stu- 
dent  and  the 
craftsman. 

During  the  ex- 
hibition practical 
demonstrations 
will  be  given  by 
workers  in  differ- 
ent crafts  and  lec- 
tures delivered  by 
those  competent  to 
speak  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  craft 
movement.  Craft 
workers  through- 
out the  country 
have  been  invited 
BY  L.  H.  MEAKIN         to  participate. 
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LOCK-PRIXTIXG 
BY  MABEL  TUKE  PRIESTiMAN 


The  interesting  craft  of  block-printing 
has  held  in  thrall  all  those  who  have 
come  under  the  influence  of  its  charm,  and  ex- 
hibitions of  arts  and  crafts  societies  are  enriched  by 
the  beautiful  hangings  adorned  with  softly  colored 
designs  applied  by  means  of  the  block. 

As  long  ago  as  1676  the  art  of  block-printing 
was  practised  in  London,  but  it  was  not  until  1764 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Lancashire,  the  chief 
center  of  such  work.  In  the  commercial  world 
block-printing  is  still  made  use  of  for  many  beauti- 
fut  cottons  which  can  only  be  printed  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  always  used  for  making  hand-print  designs 
on  wall-paper. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  3'ear  or  two  that  craft 
workers  have  taken  up  the  development  of  this 
most  interesting  craft.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
Teachers'  College  of  New  York,  and  Pratt  Institute, 
of  Brooklvn,  by  Arthur  W.  Dow,  who,  having 
made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  ancient 
methods,  worked  out  simple  ways  of  block-printing 
for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils.  The  work  of  these 
pupils  has  added  no  little  to  the  interest  of  the  ex- 
hibitions annually  held  at  these  schools. 

Although  the  effect  is  very  much  the  same  as 
stenciling,  it  has  certain  differences,  and  can  be  used 
when  stenciling  is  not  appropriate.  Fabrics  orna- 
mented with  block-printing  have  quite  an  unusual 
appearance,  the  colors  being  very  soft,  and  not  in 
the  least  dense ;  in  fact,  the  best  wood-block  prints 
have  an  iridescent  effect,  the  background  ap- 
pearing through  the  color  ina  most  pleasing  manner. 

Geometrical  designs  seem  most  appropriate  for 
the  use  of  block-prints,  and  great  care  and  nicety 
are  required  in  the  placing  of  the  block  so  as  to 
insure  great  accuracy  of  detail. 

In  looking  at  the  illustration  of  the  cottons  pasted 


onto  cardboard  it  will  be  noticed  how  geometrical 
most  of  the  designs  are  and  how  much  more  suited 
to  the  use  of  the  block  than  they  would  be  to  a 
stencil. 

The  rabbit  design  shows  very  clearly  the  te.xture 
of  the  material  through  the  color,  the  rabbit  being 
done  in  terra-cotta  on  apricot  linen.  The  top  and 
bottom  designs  of  the  middle  group  could  just  as 
well  have  been  done  by  a  stencil  and  have  the 
appearance  of  one,  rather  than  a  block-print,  but 
the  other  designs  could  only  have  been  done  by 
means  of  a  block-print.  Delicate  fine  lines  can 
always  be  added  by  means  of  a  stencil,  although  in 
the  commercial  world,  when  the  lines  are  too  fine 
to  admit  of  being  cut  in  wood,  they  are  made  by 
means  of  small  pieces  of  copper,  which  are  very 
ingeniously  driven  into  the  block,  and  the  inter- 
stices filled  up  with  felt. 

Craft  workers  have  to  make  separate  blocks  for 
each  color,  but  in  places  where  calico  prints  are 
made  a  bo.x  is  used,  called  a  "toby,"  which  is 
divided  into  several  compartments  filled  with 
various  colors.  These  are  connected  tlirough  tubes 
with  a  bottle  filled  with  the  same  color ;  by  means  of 
a  gentle  pressure  the  coloring  fluid  in  each  of  the 
compartments  of  the  "toby"  is  propelled  through 
the  felted  cloth  which  covers  each  compartment. 
The  block  being  pressed  against  the  cloth  takes 
the  color  which  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  white 
calico  by  the  block-printer. 

To  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  block-printing 
for  draperies  a  few  horizontal  lines  of  coarse  darning 
give  a  most  pleasing  and  unique  effect.  Another 
way  of  adding  interest  to  block-printing  is  to  stencil 
a  broad  band  of  black  entirely  around  the  design. 
This  is  suggestive  of  leaded  glass,  and  is  most 
effective  for  broad  surfaces  of  color,  when  a  portiere 
or  long  curtains  are  to  be  evolved.  In  household 
linen  the  addition  of  embroidery  on  the  printed 
design  gives  a  touch  of  refinement  that   is  most 


Block-Printing 


appropriate.  Block-printing  is  not  a  ditlicult  craft 
to  learn,  and  any  one  who  has  had  training  in  an 
art  school  is  fully  equipped  for  designing  and 
cutting  blocks,  and  for  applying  them  to  paper  or 
to  fabrics. 

Wood  must  be  selected  that  has  a  fine,  close 
grain.  HoUv,  boxwood,  maple  and  basswood  are, 
any  of  them,  suitable.  The  blocks  maybe  from  \ 
inch  to  \\  inches  in  thickness,  and  after  being 
planed  and  sand-papered  on  both  sides,  are  ready 
for  the  application  of  the  design.  This  may  be 
transferred  by  means  of  a  carbon,  or  it  may  be 
traced  on  Japanese  paper  and  pasted  onto  the 
block.  Then  cut  out  the  background  of  the  design. 
Each  worker  has  a  method  of  his  own  for  doing 
this.  Some  take  the  block  up  in  their  hand  and 
carve  out  the  background  with  a  penknife  in  a 
wonderfully  short  time,  while  a  person  who  has 
studied  wood-carving  usually  has  the  block  firmly 
fixed  to  the  table  with  cleats  and  carves  out  the 
background  by  means  of  carving  tools.  A  set  of 
six  can  be  bought  for  $i.oo,  consisting  of  three 
chisels  and  three  gouges.  The  chisels  are  all 
different,  one  having  a  straight  edge,  while  another 
has  a  curved  edge,  and  a  third  chisel  slants.    The 
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gouges  also  vary,  one  being  straight,  while  two  sizes 
come  with  curved  edges,  and  another  has  a  very 
abrupt  curve,  enabling  the  carver  to  do  the  work 
very  rapidly. 

There  is  a  greater  difference  in  the  making  of 
wood-blocks  than  there  is  in  the  actual  work,  as 
some  prefer  a  deep  cutting  of  the  wood  and  the 
design  in  very  high  relief,  while  others  make  their 
blocks  with  a  very  slight  depression  in  the  wood. 
In  making  a  wood-block  which  consists  of  straight 
lines,  cut  vertically  into  the  wood,  directly  on  the 
outline  of  the  design,  using  the  straight  chisel. 
Then  take  the  gouge  and  chip  away  the  back- 
ground. A  little  patience  is  required,  as  it  is  better 
not  to  work  too  quickly,  as  it  is  very  trying  when  a 
block  is  almost  ready  to  find  that  the  design  has 
been  so  gashed  that  a  new  one  must  be  cut.  It 
needs  quite  a  strong  pressure  to  force  the  tools 
through  the  wood,  and  it  is  usual  to  make  use  of  a 
light  hammer  in  starting  the  work. 

While  most  workers  use  wood-blocks,  others 
prefer  to  use  a  cylinder.  Those  who  are  skilled 
in  modeling  prefer  to  make  their  blocks  in  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  which  can  be  modeled  and 
carved  while  soft  and  afterward  fired.  They  can  be 
molded  out  of  plasta  and  used  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  wood-block,  only  they  are  rolled.  The 
porous  material  seems  to  take  up  the  color  just  as 
effectively  as  the  wood-block. 

The  next  process  is  the  making  of  the  color-pad, 
and  this  varies  considerably  according  to  the  whim 
of  the  worker.  Some  ten  or  twelve  squares  of  pieces 
tif  coarse  muslin,  or  cheese-cloth,  somewhat  larger 
than  the  size  of  the  wood-block,  must  be  laid  one 
un  the  top  of  the  other  and  sewn  together.  These 
can  be  laid  either  upon  a  plate  or  a  piece  of  glass. 
Some  workers  nail  them  to  a  small  board.  Some 
prefer  to  use  felt,  and  I  think  this  is  the  best 
material  for  the  purpose.  One  thickness  of  this  is 
glued  to  a  piece  of  glass,  or  wood,  or  a  plate. 

In  experimenting  in  block-printing  a  year  or  two 
ago,  before  it  became  the  fashion  among  craft 
workers,  I  did  it  in  the  following  manner:  I 
wanted  all  the  color  mixed  at  once  and  provided 
nnself  with  an  air-tight  box  filled  with  the  diluted 
color  which  I  had  thickened  with  dextrine.  Over 
this  I  stretched  unbleached  muslin.  When  I 
])ressed  this  with  my  block  it  worked  admirably, 
taking  up  just  the  right  amount  of  color. 

A  medium  must  next  be  decided  upon.  Oil  color, 
dyes,  or  dry  paint  are,  any  of  them,  suitable,  some 
preferring  to  work  in  paint,  while  others  only  use 
the  dyes.  Block-printing  is  much  used  nowadays 
for  the  inside  covers  of  bookbindings  and  when 
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these  are  to  be  ornamented  the  craft  workers  in- 
variably use  water-color,  which  they  dilute  with  a 
few  drops  of  mucilage,  but  in  ornamenting  fabrics 
which  will  some  day  resort  to  the  wash-tub  it  is 
important  to  only  use  fast  colors.  Dry  paint  may 
be  procured  from  a  paint  shop  and  can  be  mixed 
when  dry  with  other  colors  until  the  right  shade  is 
obtained.  This  can  be  ground  with  turpentine  and 
a  little  mucilage  added  to  prevent  the  color  from 
spreading  when  printed  on  the  material.  Dye  is 
treated  just  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  be  for 
stenciling,  dextrine  or  gum  tragicanth  being  used 
to  prevent  the  spreading.  It  can  be  diluted  with  hot 
or  cold  water.  Sometimes  it  is  more  convenient, 
when  only  a  small  amount  of  work  is  to  be  done,  to 
simply  make  use  of  the  tube  oil  colors,  mixed  with 
turpentine  and  a  few  drops  of  mucilage. 

Calico-printers  make  use  of  any  of  the  following 
thickenings:  Wheat  flour,  starch,  gum  arable,  gum 
Senegal,  de.xtrine,  gum  tragicanth  and  glue. 

Having  prepared  the  color,  spread  it  over  the 
pad  with  any  kind  of  paint  brush,  until  the  cloth 
has  thoroughly  absorbed  the  color.  It  must  not  lie 
in  pools,  but  should  just  hold  enough  color  so  that 
if  the  pad  was  turned  over  it  would  not  drop  from 
it.  If  too  much  color  has  accidentally  been  put 
upon  the  pad,  it  can  be  turned  over  onto  blotting 
paper.  Now  take  up  the  wood-block  and  press  the 
carved  side  down  upon  the  pad  and  wipe  off  all  the 
color.  Do  this  a  number  of  times  until  the  pores  of 
the  new  block  are  filled  with  color.  Then  wipe  the 
block  with  a  soft  cloth,  when  it  is  ready  for  work. 

Tack  the  fabric  onto  a  drawing-board,  or  table, 
and  see  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  creases.   Press 


the  wood-block  on  the  pad  and  when  a  thin,  even 
color  is  the  result  stamp  the  fabric  with  it.  Much 
depends  upon  the  pressure  given  the  block  in 
stamping.  The  worker  must  decide  upon  the  exact 
position  for  the  print  before  the  block  is  applied  to 
the  fabric.  Pins  or  nails  may  be  used  to  guide  the 
eye.  Then  stamp  quickly  and  firmly,  not  attempting 
to  move  the  block  after  it  has  once  touched  the 
cloth.  When  printing  on  a  fine,  even  cloth,  the 
design  will  come  out  sharp  arid  clear  with  just  an 
ordinary  pressure,  but  when  coarse  canvases  or 
Russian  linen  crash  are  to  be  ornamented  the  block 
must  be  hammered  smartly  with  a  mallet.  This 
needs  considerable  care,  as  the  harder  the  blow  the 
darker  the  print,  so  that  the  worker  must  consider 
carefully  what  depth  of  color  is  wished  for  before 
beginning  to  print,  and  hammer  with  the  same 
force  each  time. 

It  is  always  best  to  have  waste  muslin  beside  one 
for  experimenting.  For  thin  fabrics  choose  clear 
colors,  a  little  darker  than  the  background,  striving 
to  get  a  delicacy  into  the  work,  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  charms  of  block-printed  fabrics. 

It  really  is  remarkable  how  many  materials  can 
be  brought  into  use,  but  it  is  best  to  choose  those 
without  much  dressing — crash,  unbleached  muslin, 
cheese-cloth,  raw  silks,  burlap  and  craftsman's 
canvas.  Soft  materials,  like  mummy  cloth,  nun's 
veiling  and  Danish  cloth  are  all  charming  for  the 
printed  designs,  especially  as  they  fall  into  such 
beautiful  folds  when  used  as  hangings. 

The  block-prints  in  our  illustration  are  done  on 
crash,  unbleached  muslin  and  cheese-cloth.  The 
geometrical  design  shown  at  the  Pratt  Institute, 
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Brooklyn,  can  be  done  either  by  means  of  a  stencil 
or  a  wood-block,  but  if  done  with  a  stencil  must, 
of  course,  have  the  ties  filled  in  afterward.  The 
printing  was  done  in  one  solid  color  on  coarse  crash. 

The  cheese-cloth  curtain,  done  by  a  student  in 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  is 
treated  in  a  similar  manner,  the  block -printing  being 
cut  to  form  the  background,  instead  of  the  design. 
The  shaded  copper  of  the  background  done  with 
the  block-print  threw  up  the  design  in  the  natural 
color  of  the  cheese-cloth. 

Another  hanging  in  peacock  blue  and  green  is 
charming  in  its  iridescent  coloring,  and  would 
make  a  beautiful  drapery  for  a  summer  home. 

The  possibilities  ahead  for  the  craftsman  who 
takes  up  block-printing  are  endless,  and  there  is 
an  unlimited  opportunity  for  original  and  distinc- 
tive work.  All  materials  ornamented  with  block- 
printing  have  such  a  subtle  and  delicate  appear- 
ance that  it  commends  itself  to  all  of  artistic 
temperament. 


ART  IN  ITALY  AND  ELSEWHERE 
The  recovery  of  Greek  originals  quite 
revised  the  whole  statement  of  esthetics 
and  historical  art  criticism,  based  pre- 
viously on  Roman  copies.  This  reversal  overthrew 
temporarily  the  Roman  reputation.  It  was  another 
invasion  of  Italy  and  sack  of  Rome,  an  esthetic 
inroad  from  Hellas.  The  impression  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Romans'  great  regard  for  Greek  art. 
In  ourselves  we  set  this  down  to  discernment;  in 
the  Romans,  to  lack  of  creative  power.  Of  more 
recent  years  has  come  the  realization  that  the 
Hellenic  enthusiasm  had  "proved  too  much."  We 
are  naively  waking  to  the  fact  that  Rome  had  its 
own  art,  vigorous,  alert,  delicate.  Wickhoff  and 
Riegl  and  others  opened  the  way,  but  the  adjust- 
ment is  still  only  begim.  Mrs.  Arthur  Strong's 
book,  "Roman  Sculpture"  (imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons),  based  on  her  lectures,  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  revised  statement  and 
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should  be  read  by  all  properly  interested  in  the 
interrelation  of  ancient  and  modern  art. 

Mrs.  Strong  shows  the  Augustan  artists  as  pio- 
neers of  the  later  Flavian  triumphs,  thus  holding 
the  current  notion  "a  learned  fallacy."  Among 
peculiar  Roman  characteristics  she  notes  freshness 
of  observation  as  opposed  to  the  Greek  feeling  for 
conventionalization,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  landscape  and  botanical  forms  and  in  a  new 
freedom  in  the  direction  of  the  gaze  of  the  eye ;  an 
illusionist  as  opposed  to  a  tactile  quality;  a  study 
of  atmosphere  as  opposed  to  determination  of 
the  silhouette,  which  in  the  Flavian  period  resulted 
in  a  command  of  spatial  problems,  surrendered 
Liter  because  the  still-deferred  discovery  of  the  laws 
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of  perspective  blocked  its  development,  a  sur- 
render which,  however,  involved  a  new  conception 
of  space  and  a  novel  apprehension  of  color;  finally, 
in  reliefs,  the  emergence  of  an  esthetic  relation  of 
the  figures  to  one  another  and  to  the  background 
with  an  advance  in  the  integrity  of  complicated 
groups,  a  quality  in  which  even  the  best  Greek 
examples  are  somewhat  deficient. 

Professor  Lanciani  has  added  to  his  distinguished 
list  of  archeological  studies  on  the  city  of  Rome 
by  his  "  Golden  Days  of  the  Renaissance  in  Rome  " 
(Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.).  It  is  a  beguiling  and 
handsome  book,  full  of  information  hard  to  come 
by  and  enriched  from  rare  maps  and  prints. 

Frederick  Seymour, 
author  of  "Siena  and 
Her  Artists"  (George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.),  is  a  trav- 
eler after  our  own  heart 
in  that  he  includes  a 
map,  too  rare  but  excel- 
lent a  habit,  in  his  mod- 
est and  pleasantly  written 
notes. 

\\'est,  Copley,  Stuart, 
Inness,  Vedder,  Winslow 
Homer,  La  Farge,  Whist- 
ler, Sargent,  E.  A.  Abbey 
and  W.  M.  Chase  are  the 
subjects  of  J.  Walker  Mc- 
Spadden's  popular  and 
personal  sketches  in  "  Fa- 
mous Painters  of  Amer- 
ica "(T.Y.Crowell&  Co.). 
C.  A.  Koehler  &  Co. 
afford  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  various 
tendencies  in  German  art 
past  and  present  by  the 
375  excellent  full-page 
re])roductions  included  in 
Eduard  Engel's  "  Haus- 
buch  Deutscher  Kunst." 
Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  responded  to 
the  delightful  appeal  in 
Segantini's  paintings  of 
the  Alps  will  turn  with 
pleasure  to  W.  D.  Mc- 
Crackan's  attractive  vol- 
ume on  his  sketching 
ground,  "The  Italian 
RO.MAN  sculphire"  Lakes'' (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.). 
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Designers  and  craftsmen  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Art  Nouveau  movement 
^\ill  find  one  of  the  most  useful  expositions  of  its 
entire  scope  in  the  interesting  folios  which  are  being 
issued  by  C.  A.  Koehler  &  Co.  under  the  title, 
"  Art  Nouveau  Complete."  The  series  is  peculiarly 
representative  in  that  all  the  patterns  and  goods 
reproduced  have  been  actually  manufactured  and 
put  on  the  market  in  Germany  and  other  countries 
where  the  movement  has  developed.  Volumes  now 
ready  include  "  Modern  Jewelry,"  with  62  full-page 
plates;  "Metal  Work,"  95  plates;  "Modern 
Ceramics,"  87  plates;  "Textile  and  Surface  Orna- 
ment," 160  plates;  "Embroidery  and  Lace,"  36 
plates;  "Bookbinding  and  Decoration,"  59  plates. 

Though  the  trade  of  bricklaying  does  not  read 
architecture  out  of  court,  many  people  decline  to 
allow  photography  any  title 
to  art.  Antony  Guest,  in  his 
attractively  illustrated  "  Art 
and  the  Camera"  (The 
Macmillan  Company),  ad- 
dresses himself  on  the  basis 
of  the  British  achievement 
to  photographers  who,  for 
all  the  bricks,  can  still  see 
the  building.  The  book  is 
temperate  and  suggestive 
and  may  set  skeptics  think- 
ing. Any  one,  possibly  ex- 
cepting the  bricklayer,  will 
profit  by  reading  it. 

Burroughs,  Wellcome 
&  Co.  are  issuing  a  special 
United  States  edition  of 
"Wellcome's  Photographic 
Exposure  Record  and 
Diary,"  with  exposure  cal- 
culator and  tables. 


A  CONVENIENT  Volume  in 
the  Wallet  Series  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.)  is 
Robert  Edward's  "On 
Collecting  Miniatures,  En- 
amels and  Jewelry."  The 
hints  for  purchase  and 
care  and  detection  of  forg- 
eries are  brought  together 


in  brief  comjjass  and  reference  is  made  easier  by 
the  occasional  use  of  bold-face  type  in  the  para- 
graph. 

TiiOSic  who  are  subject  to  the  si)ell  cast  by  the 
search  for  old  furniture  or  who,  like  Oliver,  are 
"secretly  longing  to  join  the  diversion,"  will  find 
comfort  and  incitement  in  Robert  and  Elizabeth 
Shackleton's  "The  Quest  of  the  Colonial"  (The 
Century  Company).  Told  in  narrative  form  as  the 
experience  of  two  collectors  in  holiday  mood,  this 
book  hands  on,  along  with  the  contagion  of  their 
interest,  the  sum  of  their  acquired  lore.  Locally 
the  reader  will  find  many  suggestions  in  the  chapters 
devoted  to  New  York  and  vicinity,  Philadelphia 
and  vicinity,  Virginia  and  Delaware,  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  and  the  Eastern  Shore.  The 
republication  of  these  serial  articles  makes  a  pre- 
possessing gift  book,  well  illustrated  from  many 
photographs  and  with  decorations  including  a 
frontispiece  in  color  by  Harrv  Fenn. 
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ENGRAVERS  AND  DRAUGHTSMEN 
Mr.  Malcolm  C.  Salaman,  who  has 
covered  an  important  field  of  art  history 
in  his  "Old  Engravers  of  England"  (J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co.),  sets  his  heart  on  line  engraving 
proper.  In  a  time  when  mezzotint  has  become 
something  of  a  craze  many  readers  will  be  more 
drawn  to  the  second  part  of  his  book,  where  he 
treats  in  full  the  subject  of  this  development  of  the 
art.  But  the  free,  commanding  use  of  unretrieved 
line  will  always  hold  the  admiration  of  the  few  in 
a  more  vigorous  grip.  Following  the  British  Mu- 
seum folio,  Mr.  Salaman  has  brought  his  account 
down  a  century  later.  After  giving  the  history  of 
William  Rogers,  Cockson,  Elstrack,  one  of  whose 
characteristic  studies  in  portraiture  is  reproduced 
above;  Hole,  Delaram,  Van  de  Passe,  Payne,  Fai- 
thorne,  Droeshout,  Marshall,  Hollar,  White  and 
others,  he  turns,  with  the  bulk  of  his  book  before 
him,  to  the  fascinating  story  of  mezzotint  from  its 
romantic  beginnings  with  Prince  Rupert's  enthusi- 
asm to  the  extension  of  the  technique  by  George 


\\'hitc  and  its  decline  and  brilliant  re- 
vival in  its  heyday.  The  revival  of 
line  engraving,  with  Vertue,  who  carried 
on  the  traditions  which  mezzotint  had 
almost  thrown  into  oblivion,  and  Ho- 
garth, Ravenet,  Strange,  Woollett, 
Sharp,  Blake  and  the  rest,  gives  the 
author  better  satisfaction.  A  chapter 
is  added  on  stipple  engraving  and 
color  prints.  The  treatment  is  histori- 
cal rather  than  critical,  the  style  gos- 
sipy and  entertaining.  Half  a  hundred 
plates  illustrate  the  book. 

For  the  selection  of  reproductions  of 
"The  Drawings  of  David  Cox"  (im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons), 
Alexander  J.  Finberg  contributes  a 
biographical  introduction,  based  on 
Neal  Solly's  memoir.  The  colored  re- 
productions represent  drawings  made 
at  Hereford  during  the  artist's  thirteen- 
year  stay  there.  The  Autumn  Woods, 
which  the  author  thinks  the  best  of 
this  series,  was  difficult  to  handle  in 
color,  but  the  half-tone  reproduction  is 
welcome.  The  Chepstow  Bridge,  Good- 
i.'V\'ERs  rich   Castle,   which   may  represent   a 

sketch  for  the  1819  picture,  and  the 
simple  Low  Tide,  all  in  color,  are  most 
valuable  in  showing  the  quiet  directness 
of  Cox's  brush  and  the  quick  generalization  of  his 
eye.  Yet  more  interesting,  because  less  marked 
by  the  perfunctory  habits  of  the  teacher,  are  the 
reproductions  of  the  charcoal  and  chalk  sketches  of 
the  later  days,  when  he  went  his  own  gait  more 
freely. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pot-boiler,"  Men- 
zel's  answer  and  rebuke  to  his  disciple's  complaint 
that  young  men  had  to  waste  their  time  in  paltering 
to  a  market — his  rule  of  thumb  that  all  work,  even 
the  "  pretty-pretty  stuff,"  should  be  accepted  "  once 
for  all  as  a  genuine  artistic  problem,"  gives  the 
key  to  a  study  of  his  drawings  and  sketches.  The 
forty-eight  plates  in  the  "Drawings  of  Menzel" 
(imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  text  by  Pro- 
fessor Singer),  with  one  exception  reproduced  for 
the  first  time,  are  selected  from  twenty-nine  port- 
folios containing  over  four  thousand  drawings  found 
in  the  artist's  studio  after  his  death.  Despite  his 
remarkable  versatility,  which  enabled  him  to  experi- 
ment with  every  new  style  of  painting,  it  is  his 
work  in  line  rather  than  in  oils  that  counts. 
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Sewing:  Three  weights  of  Irish  h'neii 
tliread,  Nos.  15, 18  and  25,  will  answer  for 
almost  all  books.  If  there  are  many  sections  and 
they  are  thin,  a  light-weight  thread  is  used.  If 
the  sections  are  thick,  or  very  few  in  number 
heavier  thread  may  be  used.  It  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  back  will  contain,  when 
finished,  as  many  threads  as  there  are  sections,  and 
the  back,  when  finished,  should  not  be  materially 
thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  book.  Silk  of  various 
weights  and  colors  may  also  be  used  in  fine  work; 
It  should  always  be  slightly  wa.xed  before  using. 

The  book  should  now  be  knocked  up  between 
two  pieces  of  board  about  the  same  size,  the  square 
being  used  on  the  head,  to  see  that  it  is  about  square; 
It  is  then  screwed  in  the  cutting  press.  Old  covers 
will  be  useful  here.  The  back  must  now,  by  means 
of  the  compass,  be  divided  into  proper  squares.  It  is 
customary  to  divide  an  ordinary  octavo  into  six- 
panels,  making  five  bands,  the  four  central  spaces 
being  equal  to  each  other,  the  one  at  the  head  a 
trifle  longer,  the  one  at  the  tail  a  bit  longer  than  the 
one  at  the  head.;  Each_  binder  may  have  his  own 


ideas  as  to  proportion  and,  indeed,  as  to  number 
of  bands.  The  points  where  the  cords  are  to  come 
Ix-ing  determined  as  above,  the  square  is  used  and 
a  heavy  pencil  mark  made  across  all  the  sections 
where  each  cord  will  fall. 

If  sunken  cords  are  to  be  used  and  false  Ijands 
made,  then  a  fine-toothed  thin  saw  is  to  be  em- 
ployed, sawing  on  the  lines  just  made,  until  the  saw- 
cut  will  barely  show  on  the  inside  of  each  section 
when  opened.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  cut  be 
not  too  deep  (better  have  it  too  shallow)  and  that  it 
is  not  deeper  on  one  side  of  the  back  than  on  the 
other. 

If  raised  cords  are  to  be  used,  no  sawing-in  is 
done ;  but  it  is  yery  useful  to  make  a  shallow  cut 
instead  with  a  sharp,  thin  knife,  so  that  less  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  finding  just  where  the  needle 
is  to  pass  tlirough  the  sections  when  sewing. 

Overhanding  outside  sections,  to  give  strength 
where  most  needed.  The  first  and  last  section 
should  now  be  overhanded  with  fine  linen  thread, 
with  stitches  one-quarter  inch  apart.  After  this  is 
done  these  sections  should  be  placed  on  the  beat- 
ing stone  and  tapped  slightly  to  bury  the  threads 
somewhat  in  the  paper. 

Kelllestltch:  For  both  styles  of  sewing,  however, 
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a  mark  must  also  be  made  about  one-half  inch 
from  head  and  tail  and  also  sawn  (but  very 
slightly).  These  are  for  the  turn  of  the  thread  in 
sewing,  making  what  is  known  as  the  kettlestitch. 

The  sewing  frame  is  now  prepared.  If  the  book 
is  sawn  in,  thin  linen  cords  are  used;  if  not  sawn  in, 
heavy  English  or  Italian  cord  is  needed.  The 
number  of  cords  in  each  case  is  the  same.  The 
proper  number  of  cords  are  now  fastened  in  the 
frame  and  tightened  up  (see  diagram).  Place 
against  the  cords  a  thick  pressing  board,  larger 
than  the  book  to  be  sewn,  so  that  the  first  section 
is  raised  up  somewhat  and  handled  more  easily. 
The  first  section,  being  overhanded,  is  quite  diffi- 
cult to  sew.  It  should  be  opened  in  the  center  and 
the  needle  passed  through  from  center  to  back 
wherever  a  cord  is  to  come  (this  preliminary  work 
makes  it  more  easy  to  pass  the  needle  when  sew- 
ing). Now  lay  this  section,  face  down,  on  the 
frame,  so  the  cords  lie  against  the  marks  or  cuts 
made  on  the  section.  The  cords  are  to  be  ad- 
justed to  fit  this  spacing  and  then  are  tightened  up. 


Sewing  on  sunken  cords:  As  the  operator  sits 
before  the  frame  the  back  of  the  section  is  toward 
him,  head  to  the  right.  The  left  arm  passing  around 
or  inside  the  left  upright,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient, the  hand  is  placed  in  the  center  of  section, 
holding  it  partly  open ;  the  right  hand  now  passes 
the  threaded  needle  into  the  kettlestitch  opening  at 
head  of  section,  is  received  by  left  hand  and  passed 
back  through  the  first  cut,  the  needle  end  coming 
out  between  the  kettlestitch  and  the  first  cord.  With 
the  right  it  is  now  passed  around  the  cord  and 
back  through  the  same  cut.  With  the  left  hand  it 
is  again  passed  out  through  the  next  cut,  around  the 
cord  and  back,  drawn  up  snugly  from  time  to  time 
so  the  cords  are  held  tightly  against  the  section, 
until  it  is  finally  passed  out  through  the  kettlestitch 
opening  at  the  tail.  The  next  section  is  now  laid 
on  the  first,  held  open  with  left  hand,  the  needle 
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passed  through  the  kettlestitch  opening  (next  the 
tail),  drawn  up  snugly  and  this  section  sewn  as 
before.  Before  passing  to  the  remaining  sections 
it  is  necessary  to  fasten  the  loose  end  of  the  thread 
which  is  still  projecting  from  the  first  kettlestitch 
opening.  Steady  the  two  sections  with  the  left 
hand  and  pull  each  thread  tight ;  then 
tie  them  together  (they  tie  better  if 
slightly  moistened),  cut  off  the  original 
loose  end  and  proceed  with  the  sewing. 
The  needle  now  being  passed  into 
the  kettlestitch  of  the  third  section  and 
thread  drawn  tight,  it  will  be  noted  that 
this  binds  the  ends  of  the  three  sections 
together.  On  emerging  from  the  kettle- 
stitch at  the  tail  of  this  section,  the 
needle  is  passed  between  the  second 
and  first  section  (inside  the  thread 
lying  in  the  cut  for  the  kettlestitch) 
and  out  toward  the  tail,  the  thread 
now  forming  a  loop.  Pass  needle  from  below- 
upward  through  loop  and  draw  tight ;  this  fastens 
the  ends  of  these  sections  together.  The  ends  of 
all  sections  must  be  tied  to  each  other  in  this 
manner;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  draw  the 
thread  too  tight,  else  the  head  and  tail  will  be  thin- 
ner than  the  central  part  of  back,  and  will  be  so 
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tight  also  that  satisfactory  rounding  and  backing 
will  not  be  feasible.  When  the  last  section  is  sewn 
a  couple  of  turns  instead  of  one  are  taken  about 
the  kettlestitch  and  the  thread  cut  off. 

Before  fastening  each  section  the  thread  should 
be  pulled  tight  and  note  taken  that  no  superfluous 
loops  are  left  (by  accident)  in  the  center  of  any 
section,  as  this  cannot  well  be  remedied  later  ex- 
cept by  resewing.  During  the  sewing  each  section 
should  be  tapped  down  at  the  cords  to  make  them 
lie  closer  together.  This  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance if  the  book  is  not  sawn  in.  The  cords  may 
now  be  loosened  and  cut  off,  leaving  ends  of  about 
two  inches  on  each  side. 

Now  knock  the  book  straight  again,  lay  it  on 
the  beating  stone,  and,  holding  it  firmly  with  the 
left  hand  (to  keep  the  back  of  the  sections  over 
each  other),  tap  the  back  edge  of  the  sections  with 
the  hammer;  but  not  with  much  force.  This  is 
done  to  reduce  the  thickness  caused  by  the  numer- 
ous threads  which,  by  this  beating,  are  imbedded 
to  some  extent  in  the  thickness  of  the  sections 
themselves.  Now  place  in  the  book  two  slips  of 
thin  pasteboard  about  one-half  inch  wide  and 
slightly  longer  than  the  book,  three  sections  from 
each  end,  pushing  them  firmly  against  the  cords. 
Lay  the  book  on  its  side  on  the  press,  back  toward 
operator,  open  the  first  section  and  let  it  hang 
down;  place  a  strip  of  thin,  stiff  paper  along  back 
edge  of  second  section,  leaving  one-eighth  to  three- 
sixteenths  inch  exposed.  Hold  the  slip  in  place 
with  left  hand  and  smear  the  exposed  part  with  a 
thick  paste.     The  strip  of  paper  is  now  removed. 


leaving  a  clean,  straight  strip  of  paste  on  the  sec- 
tion. Let  it  set  a  moment  or  so,  then  bring  the 
first  section  over,  close  it  but  do  not  use  much 
pressure  over  the  paste.  Be  sure  the  back  edges 
of  the  two  sections  are  quite  evenly  adjusted. 
Treat  the  last  section  in  a  similar  manner.  Place 
the  book  between  two  pressing  boards  with  a 
weight  on  it  and  leave  for  several  hours,  or  over- 
night. The  object  of  the  two  cardboard  slips  is 
to  bring  the  weight  on  the  pasted  portion  only  and 
make  a  solid  union.  If  this  is  not  well  done,  it  is 
liable  to  come  apart  when  the  book  is  opened. 
This  also  hides  the  thread  used  for  overhanding. 

End  papers;  how  made:  These  may  be  white, 
plain  paper,  as  much  like  that  of  the  printed  page 
as  possible,  but  often  they  are  made  of  a  colored 
paper  harmonizing  with  the  color  of  the  leather 
used.  While  any  firm  paper  of  good  quality  may 
be  used,  it  should  be  of  tough  fiber,  so  it  will  not 
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give  way  in  the  hinge  or  during  manipulation. 
Hand-made  papers  of  many  kinds  are  in  the  mar- 
ket. Of  the  best  and  most  decorative  are  those 
known  as  the  "  Morris  "  papers  of  English  manu- 
facture. 

Having  selected  the  quality  to  be  used,  cut  two 
pieces,  which,  when  folded,  are  somewhat  wider  in 
both  directions  (say  one-half  inch)  than  the  section 
of  the  book.  After  folding  them — with  the  plain 
side  out — line  one  side  with  white  paper  like  that  of 
the  book  itself.  This  lining  paper  should  reach  not 
quite  to  the  jolded  edge.  Leave  a  strip  about  one- 
eighth  inch.  Place  between  two  sheets  of  blotting 
paper,  give  them  a  nip  in  the  press  and  stand  up  to 
dry.  Now  take  two  pieces  of  the  same  paper  just 
used  for  lining,  fold  them  the  same  size  as  the  end- 
papers, rub  paste  along  one  edge  of  the  fold  (a 
width  of  not  more  than  three-si.xteenths  inch),  paste 
carefully  to  the  lined  side  of  the  end-papers,  the  two 
folds  being  in  contact  up  to  their  extreme  edges. 
The  paste  should  be  allowed  to  set  a  bit  before  the 
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sheets  are  stuck  together — place  between  two 
pressing  boards  under  a  weight  to  dry  thoroughly. 
If  the  weight  is  too  great  or  if  there  is  too  much 
paste  used,  it  may  spread  between  the  sheets  more 
than  is  intended  and  this  causes  trouble  later  on. 

We  now  have  the  colored  paper  folded,  one  side 
lined  and  two  more  leaves  of  white  paper  on  the 
lined  side.  Open  the  white  sheet  and  fold  the 
reverse  way,  so  that  one  of  the  white  leaves  now 
covers  the  unlined  part  of  the  paper.  Smooth  the 
fold  firmly  with  a  bone  folder.  The  white  leaf  just 
turned  over  is  for  the  protection  of  the  unlined 
colored  leaf,  and  is  torn  off  when  the  latter  is  pasted 
down  on  the  inside  of  the  cover.  The  Cobden- 
Sanderson  method  of  making  end-papers  is  very 
ingenious  and  of  great  value.  It  is  fully  illustrated 
and  described  in  Cockerel's  book,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

Other  methods  of  making  end  papers  are  in  use 
and  can  be  learned  by  consulting  the  text-books 
referred  to. 

Pasting  on  ihc  end-papers:  These  having  already 
been  prepared,  one  is  to  be  pasted  carefully  on  the 
first  and  last  sections  respectively.  Each  end-paper 
being  folded  (the  two  colored  surfaces  in  contact) 
we  find  a  white  leaf  covering  the  outer  side  of  each 
colored  leaf.  As  the  unlined  colored  leaf  is  to  be 
ultimately  pasted  down  on  the  inside  of  the  board, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  paste  should  be  applied  to  the 
other  leaf;  the  folded  edge  should  be  covered  with 
thick  paste  for  a  space  say  one-cjuarter  inch  in 
width  and  after  it  has  set  (a  few  minutes)  it  should 
be  pasted  on  the  section,  being  flush  at  the  head 
and  not  coming  quite  to  the  back  edge  of  the 
section  itself — one -sixteenth  of  an  inch  or  even  less 
being  allowed.  After  both  end-papers  have  been  adjusted,  place 
the  book  between  pressing-boards,  well  weighted,  and  let  them 
dry  thoroughly.  It  is  desirable  that  this  connection  be  a  most 
solid  one,  as  it  is  subject  to  considerable  strain. 

Trimming  the  endpapers:  These  being  usually  somewhat  larger 
than  the  sections,  are  trimmed  after  being  pasted  on.     The  exact 
width  of  the  sections   is   taken    as   follows,  with  the    compass 
(before  the  end-papers  are  pasted  on),  the  book  lying  with  back 
to  the  operator:   Place  the  thumb  nail  perpendicu 
larly  against  back  of  sections,  rest  one  leg  of  com- 
pass against  it,  with  the  other  at  the  fore  edge.  This 
distance  should  be  marked  accurately  on   a  thin 
strip  of  paper,  for  reference  later.  The  end  paper 
being  pasted  on,  place  a  cutting  tin  somewhat  larger 
than  the  sections  between  it  and  the  sections,  take 
the  above -de  scribed  measure  with  a  compass  and 
with  thumb    nail  against  back,  mark  the  fore  edge 
of  each  end-paper,  at  upper  and  lower  ends   of 
book — by    two     points — with    straight-edge    and 


knife  cut  through  thcni;  it  will  then  be  found 
that  the  edge  is  true  with  the  edge  of  the 
section. 

Now  lay  the  book  on  a  cutting  board,  place  a 
thin  straight-edge  between  book  and  lower  end- 
paper at  head,  the  straight-edge  just  showing  along 
head  of  the  section.  Press  down  on  the  book  to 
hold  it  steady  and  cut  through,  thus  trimming  the 
head  of  end  paper.  After  both  end  papers  have 
been  thus  trimmed  at  head  and  tail,  the  book  is 
ready  for 

Fraying  out  the  cord:  Each  cord  is  now  freed  of 
any  glue  which  may  have  stuck  to  it,  the  strands 
untwisted  and  drawn  between  the  finger  and  a 
knife-edge  or  bodkin;  this  results  in  separating  the 
strands  into  the  original  fibers,  and  they  now 
present  a  soft,  fluffy  appearance. 

Backing:  The  sections  are  now  knocked  up 
again,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  having  the 
book  quite  square  at  the  back  and  at  the  head.  It  is 
then  laid  on  the  edge  of  the  bench  between  two 
pieces  of  mill  board  which  come  up  flush  with  the 
backs  of  the  sections,  the  cords  being  quite  covered 
by  the  boards.  A  thin  coating  of  hot  glue  is  now- 
applied,  pressure  being  made  on  the  upper  mill 
board  in  order  to  keep  the  glue  from  penetrating 
between  the  sections.  Always  apply  the  glue  from 
center  of  back,  towardhead  and  tail.  Now  (allowing 
a  short  time  for  the  glue  to  set)  lay  the  book  on  a 
large  lithographer's  stone  (or  on  the  bench)  with 
the  fore  edge  toward  the  operator.  By  placing  the 
left  hand  flat  on  the  upper  surface,  thumb  against 
fore  edge  of  central  sections,  the  upper  sections 
may  be  drawn  toward  the  front,  tapping  the  back 
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in  the  meantime  willi  the  hacking  ham- 
mer, which  causes  the  upper  half  of  the 
book  to  assume  a  rounded  shape.  The 
book  is  then  turned  over  and  the  same 
[irocess  gone  through  with  on  the  other 
side  and  repeated  until  it  is  "rounded" 
properly  (the  glue  used  for  this  purpose  is 
especially  prepared  and  does  not  become 
as  hard  and  unyielding  as  the  ordinary 
article). 

The  back  now  being  "rounded,"  the 
book  is  laid  on  the  bench,  back  away  from 
the  operator.  Take  one  of  the  backing 
irons,  slightly  moisten  its  surface,  place 
it  on  the  book  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  from  the  back  edge;  holding  the  book 
and  the  iron  firmly  together,  turn  them  over 
and  adjust  the  other  iron,  moistening  it  also.  The 
edges  of  the  irons  should  be  quite  i)arallel.     The 
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distance  from  the  edge  of  sections  depends  alto- 
gether upon  the  thickness  of  the  book  and  the  pro- 
l)0sed  thickness  of  the  cover.  After  having  adjusted 
the  backing  irons,  hold  them  tightly,  so  they  will 
not  become  disarranged,  and  place  in  the  lying 
press;  great  care  being  taken  to  keep  them  perfectly 
parallel.  The  press  is  then  screwed  up  as  tight  as 
possible.  The  cords  rest  on  the  outer  side  of  each 
backing  iron  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  strike 
them  with  the  hammer,  else  they  will  be  cut  off. 

With  the  front  edge  of  the  backing  hammer  (the 
oj.erator  standing  beside  the  press)  the  sections  are 
knocked  away  from  the  center  line  of  back,  on  each 
side,  by  tapping  them  gently.  After  this  has  been 
carefully  done,  the  face  of  the  hammer  is  used  (the 
operator  now  standing  at  the  head  of  the  press)  and 
with  blows  directed  alternately  toward  each  edge 
of  the  back,  the  sections  are  gradually  beaten  ovc  r  to 


the  left  and  to  the  right,  thi.s  finally  rebulting  in  the 
sections  on  each  side  being  beaten  down,  over- 
lapping the  sharp  edge  of  the  backing  irons.  When 
finished  the  back  of  the  book  should  ije  perfectly 
round  and  solid. 

Taking  the  book  out  of  the  press,  we  find  that  we 
have  formed  what  are  called  "joints  "  which  should 
be  just  deep  enough  to  take  in  the  thickness  of  the 
the  board  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  the  cover. 
Putting  in  boards:  The  thickness  of  board  ap- 
propriate to  the  book  having  been  selected  before 
the  backing  is  done,  they  must  now  be  cut  to  the 
proper  size.  Before  doing  this,  each  board  is  lined 
(if  this  has  not  yet  been  done), either  on  one  or  both 
sides  with  ordinary  thin  white  paper.  They  may 
be  hned  only  on  one  side — in  which  case  one  thick- 
ness of  paper  on  otie  side  only  is  sufficient.  Again, 
they  may  be  lined  on  both  sides,  in  which  case  two 
thicknesses  of  paper  are  put  on  one  side  and  one 
thickness  on  the  other— the  side  lined  with  double 
thickness  forms  the  inside  of  the  cover.  This  results 
in  drawing  the  board  on  one  side,  the  curved  side 
always  forming  the  inside  of  the  cover.  This  draw- 
ing is  necessary  in  order  to  offset  the  drawing  quali- 
ties of  the  leather  when  it  is  put  on  the  outside  of 
the  board  in  the  process  of  covering. 

After  the  boards  are  lined,  and  have  become 
thoroughly  dry,  they  should  be  cut  to  the  proper 
size.  Measurements  for  the  covers  should  be  taken 
before  backing  as  follows : 

The  book  lying  on  the  press,  with  the  back 
toward  the  operator,  the  thumb-nail  is  placed 
against  the  back  edge.  With  a  compass  (one  leg 
resting  against  the  thumb-nail)  the  distance  from 
the  back  edge  of  the  section  to  the  front  is  taken. 
This  constitutes  the  width  of  the  board.  Turning 
the  book  with  the  head  toward  the  operator,  and 
placing  the  thumb-nail  against  the  head,  the 
distance  from  the  head  of  the  section  to  the  tail  is 
then  taken  in  a  similar  manner.    An  allowance  is 
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made  for  the  "square"  at  the  bottom  of  the  book, 
which  ranges  from  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  or  more,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
book.  This  should  be  added  to  the  measurement 
last  taken  and  this  constitutes  the  length  o]  the 
hoard. 

It  will  be  noted  that  allowance  has  only  been 
made  for  the  "square"  at  the  bottom  of  the  book. 
The  "square"  at  the  head  will  be  made  later,  by 
cutting  the  head  of  the  book  after  it  is  placed  in 
boards.  The  "square  "  of  the  fore  edge  of  the  book 
will  be  made  during  the  process  of  backing,  inas- 
much as  enough  of  the  back  edge  of  the  section  is 
taken  up  by  this  process  to  make  the  "square"  of 
the  fore  edge.  These  measurements  must  be  taken 
most  accurately  and  must  be  accurately  transferred 


in  order  that  the  boards  may  fit  properly — the 
difference  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  a  fine  piece 
of  work  rendering  it  very  defective.  The  best  way  to 
transfer  these  measurements  is  to  register  them  on 
a  narrow  strip  of  firm,  substantial  paper,  the  lines 
being  made  with  the  sharp  edge  of  a  bone  folder. 

It  is  always  best  to  cut  the  two  covers  at  one 
operation,  the  two  boards  being  kept  together  while 
the  four  edges  are  being  cut.  All  boards  should 
be  cut  most  accurately  in  the  cutting  press. 

Lay  them  out  with  an  accurate  steel  square,  and 
mark  with  knife-edge.  In  orderto  ascertain  whether 
they  are  absolutely  true  after  cutting,  one  board 
may  be  reversed  on  the  other,  so  that  the  ends 
which  were  cut  together  are  opposite  each  other. 
If  there  is  the  slightest  difference  in  the  two  boards. 


this  method  will  increase  it  so  that  it  will  be  quite 
noticeable.  If  there  is  any  material  difference,  it  is 
better  to  cut  a  pair  of  new  boards  than  to  try  to 
trim  up  the  old  ones.  In  all  cases  the  boards  should 
be  cut  with  the  lined  sides  in  contact  and  should  be 
marked  on  the  inside  so  they  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  relative  position  when  lacing  them  to  the 
back. 

The  boards  may  be  laced  on  after  cutting  the 
back  edge  only,  the  remaining  portion  being  cut  to 
size  after,  just  before  putting  in  leather.  I  prefer 
the  former  method. 

Lacing  in:   The  boards  now  being  cut  to  size, 
each  edge  of  each  board  should  be  filed  off  some- 
what, either  with  a  coarse  file  or  with  a  piece  of  fine 
sandpaper  fastened  to  a  small,  flat  piece  of  wood. 
This  takes  off  the  "burr"  left  from  the 
cutting  and  also  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
lining  paper. 

Each  board  is  now  fitted  in  the  groove 
where  it  is  finally  to  be  laced — the  head 
of  the  board  being  flush  with  the  sec- 
tions (cutting  the  head  later  will  make 
the  square).  Place  a  weight  on  the 
board,  take  the  first  cord,  hold  it  up- 
right and  at  its  center  mark  the  edge  of 
the  board  with  knife  or  folder.  Repeat 
this  with  each  cord  (mark  the  boards,  if 
not  already  done,  so  each  one  will  be 
returned  to  its  proper  side).  The  marks 
for  the  cords  should  exteiid  at  right 
angles,  say  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
toward  the  center  of  the  board.  Lay 
the  board  on  a  thick  stone,  marked 
side  up  and  away  from  the  operator, 
and  flush  with  the  further  edge  of  the 
stone.  With  a  rather  large  coarse  file 
(r2-inch),  file  each  mark  made  above, 
to  a  depth  which  will  allow  the  cords  to  lie  in  it 
and  be  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  board. 
These  grooves  are  necessarily  deepest  at  the  edge  of 
the  board,  and  gradually  become  shallower  until 
they  disappear. 

Now  lay  the  board,  grooves  up,  on  a  piece  of 
wood  or  lead  and  with  a  pointed  steel  bodkin  and 
hammer  punch  a  hole  in  each  groove  at  points 
shown  at  A.  Reverse  the  board  and  make  another 
set  which  come  out  at  points  marked  B.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  smooth  down  the  board 
around  these  holes  where  it  has  been  pushed  up  by 
the  passage  of  the  bodkin. 

The  cords  being  a  Iready  frayed  out,  those  on  one 
side  should  be  well  pasted  (to  within  one-half  inch 
of  the  back).   Holding  each  one  near  the  loose  end 
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with  one  hand,  the  end  (only)  is  to  Ijc  twisted  to  a 
point  so  it  will  easily  pass  through  the  holes  just 
made. 

Place  the  book  on  the  bench,  back  away  from  the 
operator.  Raise  the  board  at  right  angles  to  book, 
pass  each  cord  through  the  holes  A  in  the  grooves, 
draw  through  and  pass  back  again  through  the 
holes  Breach  one  being  drawn  as  snugly  as 
possible. 

Now  raise  cover  slightly  and  slip  a  heavy  pressing 
tin  on  the  sections  under  the  cover,  the  edge,  how- 
ever, not  quite  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  groove 
or  joint.  Again  raise  the  cover  nearly  to  a  right 
angle,  push  it  into  or  against  the  joint;  steady  it 
with  the  chest.  Each  cord  is  again  pulled  as  snugly 
as  possible — especially  the  first  and  last — pressing 
the  end  (after  it  is  pulled  up  snug)  with  one  finger. 
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When  all  are  pulled  tight,  still  pressing  on  the  cord 
ends  (to  hold  them  taut),  push  the  cover  down  tfat. 
Still  holding  at  least  two  of  the  ends  with  the  left 
hand,  tap  the  cords  smartly  with  small  hammer  or 
end  of  knife  handle,  where  they  enter  and  emerge 
from  the  holes.  This  packs  the  board  about  the 
cords  tightly  enough  to  hold  them  in  situ  tempo- 
rarily. Raise  the  end  of  each  cord  gently  and  cut 
off  by  running  a  sharp  knife  flat  along  the  board, 
edge  away  from  the  back,  so  the  real  cords  will  not 
be  cut  accidentally. 

Take  the  book  in  the  left  hand  with  one  cover 
open  at  right  angles  to  book,  rest  it  on  the  beating 
stone  or  other  solid  bed  (see  illustration).  With  the 
backing  hammer  beat  the  cover  over  the  holes  until 
the  surface  is  smooth  to  the  touch  and  no  rai.sed 
spots  are  apparent.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mar 
the  board  with  the  hammer  edge.  Turn  the  board 
over  and  hammer  the  holes  on  the  inside  until  they 
also  are  smooth.  The  cords  are  now  anchored  so 
strongly  that  they  will  break  before  pulling  out. 


Cleaning  off  the  back:  After  the  lacing  in  is 
completed,  the  superfluous  glue  on  the  back  may 
be  removed  by  moistening  it  slightly  with  water, 
then  rubbing  it  off  with  a  sponge ;  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  wet  the  edges  of  the  boards.  When 
well  cleaned,  glue  should  only  be  visible  between 
the  sections;  the  back  should  be  quite  clean  and 
firm. 

Cutting  the  head:  Slip  a  thin  mill-board  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  last  section  and  the  cover, 
flush  with  the  cover.  With  the  book  lying  head 
away  from  the  operator,  raise  the  front  cover  (to 
loosen  the  tension  on  the  cords),  slip  it  down,  ex- 
posing enough  of  the  sections  to  allow  for  the 
"square"  at  the  head  and  close  it  again.  Now 
place  the  book  in  the  cutting  press,  back  toward 
the  operator,  the  head  of  the  front  cover  being 
flush  with  the  cheek  of  the  press.  Be  sure  before 
screwing  up  the  press  that  the  two  covers  are  quite 
parallel  at  the  head,  though  not  at  the  same  level. 

With  the  plough  cut  the  head,  a  few  sheets  only 
at  each  stroke,  until  the  knife  touches  the  slip  of 
mill  board  which  was  inserted  to  protect  the  back 
cover. 

Cutting  fore  edge  {in  boards) :  The  boards  hav- 
ing been  laced  on,  a  mark  is  to  be  made  (near  head 
and  tail  of  fore  edge),  with  knife  or  folder,  at  edge 
of  each  board  as  a  guide,  .\fter  knocking  the  back 
as  flat  as  possible,  drop  both  boards  away  from  the 
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sections  and  slip  a  pair  of  trindles  (see  illustra- 
tions) between  the  back  and  the  boards.  These 
trindles  will  keep  the  back  flat  until  the  sections 
can  be  snugly  held  by  winding  a  tape  around  them. 
Now  remove  the  trindles  and  place  a  cutting  board 
on  each  side  of  the  fore  edge  and  place  in  the 
cutting  press.  The  board  on  the  side  the  cutting 
begins  on  must  not  come  up  to  the  marks;  but 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  "square,"  and 
when  in  the  press  this  board  must  be  flush  with 
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the  LUtUng  edge.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  book  is  square  in  the  press,  else  the  operation 
will  result  in  damaging  it  beyond  repair.  Errors 
may  be  avoided  by  comparing  the  side  to  be  cut 
(amount  of  paper  showing)  with  the  other  one, 
where  a  corresponding  width  oj  the  cutting  board 
should  show.  After  the  press  has  been  screwed 
up  tight,  it  is  well  to  look  at  the  back  to  see  whether 
it  may  not  have  slipped  back  to  a  curve ;  also  cast 
the  eye  along  the  edge  to  be  cut,  and  note  whether 
the  width  shown  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
other  cutting  board  e.xposed  above  the  edge  of  the 
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press.  If  it  is  well 
adjusted  the  cutting 
may  be  done,  cut- 
ting but  two  or 
three  leaves  at 
each  cut.  The  knife 
used  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  kept 
in  extra-good  con- 
dition and  never 
used  for  cutting 
mill-board.  If  a  book  is  found  to  be  unevenly 
adjusted,  it  is  best  to  take  it  out  and  begin  anew. 

Now  is  the  proper  time  to  put  the  book  in  the 
press  again,  to  render  it  as  solid  as  possible.     One 
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or  several  books  may  be  pressed  at  the  same  time. 
Heavy  pressing  tins  (each  slipped  in  a  fold  of 
heavy  manila  paper)  are  placed  between  the  cov- 
ers and  the  book,  being  particular  that  each  one 
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is  well  in  ihc  jniul.  Piiuc  (.vuli  hcicik  lictwccii  two 
strong  pressing  boards,  screw  down  the  press  as 
hard  as  possible,  and  leave  one  day  or  several  days, 
as  may  be  convenient.  The  pressure  cannot  well 
be  too  great,  provided  the  pressing  tins  and  their 
covers  are  thick  enough  to  prevent  injurv  to  the 
back. 

I  am  accustomed  to  putting  books  in  a  very  large 
standing  press  and  screwing  it  down  with  a  five- 
foot  bar  handled  by  two  men. 

Gilding  the  head:  This  must  be  done  before  the 
head-bands  are  made — see  description  under 
"Edge  gilding"  in  latter  part  of  this  article. 

Head-banding:  This  is  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some operations  w^hich  confront  the  beginner,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  learn  to  become  profi- 
cient in  it  without  some  personal  instruction,  or 
at  least  seeing  some  one  else  do  it. 

The  silk  used  for  head-banding  should  be  what 
is  known  as  buttonhole  twist,  heavier  than  the 
ordinary.     No.  E  E  is  not  too  heavy. 

The  simplest  head-band  is  made  as  follows : 
Two  strips  of  vellum  are  cut  (using  very  sharp 
knife  and  rule)  slightly  longer  than  the  round  of 
the  back.  The  height  of  the  strip  should  be  a 
shade  less  than  the  width  of  the  squares  at  the 
head  and  tail.  These  strips  are  made  to  assume 
the  curve  of  the  back  by  drawing  them  between 
the  linger  and  a  rounded  surface,  such  as  a  lead 
pencil.  The  silk  used  for  covering  these  strips  of 
vellum  is  usually  of  two  colors,  though  more  colors 
may  be  used  as  one  becomes  expert.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  explanation,  however,  we  will  assume  that 
two  colors,  red  and  white,  are  used.  The  book  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  finishing  press  or  other  con- 
venient press,  the  head  up,  with  the  fore  edge 
slanting  tow-ard  the  operator  (see  illustration). 
Two  threads  of  silk  are  knotted  together,  and  the 
red  one  threaded  in  a  sharp-pointed  needle.  Slip 
a  bone  folder  between  the  leaves  about  five  pages 
from  front  of  book  and  pass  needle  through  the 
back  of  book,  just  helow  the  kettlestitch.  (The 
place  where  the  needle  is  passed  through  the  back 
is  usually  about  one-half  section  from  the  front  of 
the  book.)  As  the  thread  is  drawn  through  the  back 
the  knot  is  drawn  between  the  leaves  (to  the  front 
of  the  kettlestitch).  The  needle  is  then  brought 
up  over  the  head  to  the  front,  again  passed  through 
the  same  place,  thus  leaving  a  loop  over  the  head 
of  the  book.  Through  this  loop  is  passed  the 
little  strip  of  vellum,  the  low'er  edge  setting  snuglv 
on  the  head  of  the  sections.  The  loop  is  then 
drawn  tight,  and  this— aided  with  the  finger — 
holds  the  vellum  strip  upright  in  its  proper  posi- 
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tion.  By  reference  to  the  cuts  it  will  be  noted  how 
the  vellum  strip  may  also  be  suj:)ported  by  sticking 
a  pin  or  needle  upright  in  the  first  section.  We 
now  bring  the  needle  to  the  front  again,  which 
brings  the  red  silk  for  the  second  time  over  the 
head-band  alongside  the  first  turn.  By  placing 
the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  on  this  strand  and 
holding  it  down  on  the  head  of  the  book  (a  little 
distance  from  the  head-band),  it  is  kept  taut;  with 
the  right  hand  the  white  silk  (coming  up  between 
the  sections  in  front  of  the  head-band)  is  drawn 
over  to  the  right  over  the  red  silk,  slipped  under 
the  right-hand  end  of  the  vellum  and  drawn  snugly 
down  until  the  red  silk,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
white,  is  drawn  down  to  the  junction  of  the  edge 
of  the  strip  and  the  head  of  the  book.  Still  holding 
the  red  silk  under  slight  tension  with  one  finger, 
another  linger  of  the  left  hand  may  be  placed  on 
the  white  silk  (where  it  passes  over  the  vellum)  to 
hold  it  in  place,  while  the  end  is  again  brought 
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forward  and  again  slipped  under  the  vellum  and 
the  end  brought  over  and  down  against  the  head 
of  the  book  (as  the  red  silk,  was) ;  the  red  silk  is 
then  carried  to  the  right,  above  the  white,  and 
slipped  under  the  vellum  as  before,  thus  draw- 
ing the  white  silk  to  the  junction  of  the  vellum 
and  the  head  of  the  book;  then  it  is  again  brought 
forward  and  slipped  once  more  under  the  right 
edge  of  the  vellum,  thus  making  two  loops  of  red 
silk.  The  loose  end  of  the  red  silk  is  brought 
forward  and  held  to  the  head  of  the  book,  as  be- 
fore; the  same  operation  is  now  repeated  with  the 
white  and  red  silk  alternately,  until  the  head-band 
is  finished. 

The  principal  points  to  be  observed  in  this  work 
are,  to  keep  both  silks  under  constant  slight  tension 
and  to  see  that  the  bead  formed,  where  the  vellum 
rests  on  the  sections,  is  regular  and  not  tight.  If 
any  one  portion  does  not  seem  regular,  it  may  be 
pushed  down  with  the  edge  of  a  folder.  From  time 
to  time  it  is  necessary  to  fasten  the  head-band  to 
the  book.  This  is  done  every  one-half  inch  or  so, 
by  running  the  threaded  needle  down  in  the  section 
and  under  the  kettlestitch  and  bringing  it  out 
through  the  back  and  up  over  the  head-band,  as 
in  the  beginning.  This  takes  the  place  of  one  of  the 
turns  just  described,  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  general  operation  of  making  the  head-band. 
When  the  right-hand  edge  of  the  back  is  reached 
the  needle  is  passed  below  the  kettlestitch  (within 
four  or  five  pages  of  the  end  of  the  book)  twice — 
just  as  it  was  in  beginning  the  head-iiand.  After 
the  needle  has  come  out  at  the  back  the  second 
time  it  is  passed  under  the  two  strands  of  silk 
which  now  e.xtend  from  the  head-band  to  the  kettle- 
stitch, on  edge  of  the  back,  and  then  down  through 
the  loo]j  which  is  formed,  drawn  tight,  and  cut  off. 
The  remaining  end  of  white  silk  is  drawn  under 
the  right-hand  end  of  tlie  vellum  (between  the 
lower  edge  of  the  vellum  and  the  head  of  the  book) 
and  passed  through  the  loop  of  red  silk  just  before 
it  is  drawn  tight.  This  holds  both  ends  snugly. 
That  they  may  not  >h'p,  a  bit  of  glue  or  jxiste  ma}' 
be  rublied  over  them  at  this  time. 

When  this  head-band  is  finished  we  find  alternate 
rows  of  red  and  white  silk  (two  threads  each)  with 
a  beaded  margin  at  the  base,  covering  the  junction 
of  vellum  and  sections. 

Double  head-band :  This  may  be  made  of 
vellum  or  cord,  as  desired.  The  uijper  band 
should  be  the  smaller  both  in  height  and  thickness. 
Begin  by  making  a  loop  (as  in  simple  head-band) 
into  which  the  lower  cord  or  band  is  slipped,  the 
thread  then  being  drawn  tight.     Place  the  upper 
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segment  in  position,  tying  the  left-hand  ends 
together  to  hold  it.  Pass  the  needle  between  the  two 
bands,  make  two  turns  about  the  upper  band, 
leaving  the  needle  end  projecting  between  the 
bands  (in  front).  Holding  it  taut,  draw  the  other 
end  across  it,  passing  above  and  to  the  right  and 
under  the  lower  band.  This  draws  the  needle  end 
down  to  the  junction  of  the  lower  band  and  the 
.sections  and  commences  the  "beading."  Now 
bring  the  end  which  has  just  passed  under  tlie 
band  to  the  back,  between  the  two  bands,  to  the 
front,  then  once  around  the  upper  band,  thus 
coming  out  again  in  front,  between  the  two  bands. 
The  needle  end  is  now  passed  across  the  loose  end 
(above  it)  and  towards  the  right,  repeating  this 
process  as  in  the  single  head-band  until  it  is  finished. 
This  style  of  head-band  is  fastened  to  the  book 
in  the  same  way  as  was  described  for  the  single 
head-band.  The  fastening  down  can  only  be  done 
when  the  needle  is  brought  in  front,  between  the 
two  bands,  just  after  it  has  been  wound  about  the 
upper  segment.  Pass  the  needle  through  the  section 
coming  out  on  back  just  below  the  kettlestitch; 
bring  it  up  and  forward  between  the  two  bands 
and  then  wind  around  the  upper  segment.  At  the 
end,  after  the  last  fastening  down,  the  two  ends  are 
drawn  under  the  lower  strip,  cut  off,  frayed  out  a 
bit  and  pasted  down. 
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There  are  many  varieties  of  head-bands,  some 
made  with  several  colors  of  silk,  others  made  of  two 
pieces  of  vellum;  of  apiece  of  vellum  and  a  piece 
of  catgut,  lying  in  front  of  it.  The  various  illustra- 
tions give  a  fair  idea  as  to  how  the  silks  are  handled 
in  making  both  single  and  double  head-bands. 

Lining  back:  After  the  head-band  has  been 
made  and  fi.xed  by  rubbing  a  little  glue  on  it  at  the 
iiack  (thus  fi.xing  the  threads  to  each  other  and  the 
band  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  back),  the  back  is 
usually  "lined."  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  it,  and  also,  when  false  bands  are 
used  (when  the  book  is  sewn  on  sunken  cords)  to 
make  a  surface  to  which  the  bands  may  be  glued. 
Place  the  book  in  the  finishing  press,  cut  a  piece 
of  paper  (somewhat  firm,  like  cartridge  paper)  an 
inch  longer  than  the  book  and  about  five  times  the 
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width  of  the  back.  Dampen  one  side  by  sponging 
slightly  with  water.  Glue  the  back  (head-bands 
and  all)  with  thin,  very  hot  glue ;  put  the  paper  on 
the  back,  leaving  exposed  on  one  side  a  strip  of 
the  back  about  one-eighth  inch  wide;  smooth  the 
paper  down  well,  fold  it  over  the  back  again  (the 
folded  edge  of  the  paper  coming  exactly  at  the 
edge  of  the  back  and  parallel  with  the  cover) — the 
paper  being  smoothed  down  will  also  stick  along 
the  other  edge  of  the  back — because  of  the  strip  of 
glue  which  was  left  uncovered  in  the  beginning. 
Fold  again  at  this  edge,  brush  the  back  again  with 
glue,  and  draw  the  paper  again  across  the  back. 
It  is  now  well  smoothed  down  with  a  folder  and 
the  remainder  cut  off  smoothly  along  the  joint. 
Thus  we  have  three  thicknesses  of  paper  on  the 
back,  two  thicknesses,  however,  lying  against  each 
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Other  not  glued.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
what  is  known  as  a  "hollow"  back.  This  arrange- 
ment allows  the  back  to  open  without  bending  the 
leather  and  thus  prevents  the  tooling  being  injured. 
After  a  short  time  the  jxirts  projecting  beyond  the 
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head-bands  are  carefulh-  cut  off  Hush  with  a  pair  (if 
heavy  shears,  using  care  not  to  cut  the  threads  of 
the  head-band  where  the}-  pass  over  the  edge 

Bands:  The  bands  are  now  to  be  added.  They 
may  be  made  of  cord  or  leather.  If  of  leather, 
several  pieces  of  thin  leather  should  be  thoroughly 
glued  with  thin,  hot  glue,  stuck  together  and  put  in 
the  press,  squeezed  tight  and  left  to  dry.  When 
finished  it  should  be  one -eighth  inch  or  less  in 
thickness.  Cut  one  edge  straight.  From  this,  strips 
may  be  cut  from  time  to  time  for  bands.  It  is  firm 
and  flexible.  The  width  and  thickness  of  the  bands 
is  a  matter  for  individual  judgment  in  each  book. 

The  back  is  now  marked  up  for  the  bands,  which 
may  or  mav  not  come  just  over  the  cords  on  which 
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the  boards  are  laced.  In  rebinding  a  book  it  is  often 
resewn  so  the  cords  fall  in  the  same  grooves  which 
held  the  old  cords,  so  the  spacing  may  be  irregular, 
not  at  suitable  distances  for  the  regular  spacing  of 
the  back.  The  back  should  therefore  be  marked  up 
specially  for  the  bands  and  pencil  marks  made 
across  it. 

The  bands  having  Ijeen  shajied  to  a  curve,  are 
glued  on  the  under  surface  and  accurately  adjusted 
to  the  lines  and  held  in  place  till  dry.  When  pieces 
of  cord  are  used  for  bands,  in  place  of  leather,  the 
work  is  done  in  the  same  manner. 

The  |)rojecting  ends  are  to  be  cut  off  as  follows : 
Lay  the  book  (;n  the  edge  of  the  bench,  back  to- 
ward the  operator — a  sharp,  rather  wide-bladed 
knife  is  run  along  the  edge,  cutting  each  projecting 
band  at  the  same  angle.    The  blade  should  not  be 


CUTTI.NG  THE  ENDS  OF  THE  BANDS 

held  flat  against  the  cover,  but  should  be  at  an  angle 
of  about  20  to  25  degrees. 

If  the  cords  on  which  the  book  is  sewn  are  to  form 
the  bands,  the  lining  is  done  piecemeal  between 
them,  but  this  lining  should  be  much  thinner  and 
of  more  flexible  material,  as  this  makes  what  is 
known  as  a  tight  or  fle.xible  back.  In  some  in- 
stances no  lining  is  used,  the  leather  being  pasted 
directly  on  the  sections. 

( To  be  amiiiwcd) 
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Ax  INTERESTING  instance  of  Japanese 
interior  decoration  applied  to  American  uses  is  pre- 
sented in  the  tea-room  of  the  Auditorium  Annex, 
Chicago,  views  and  details  of  which  are  herewith 
shown.  This  decoration,  recently  completed,  is 
the  work  of  the  Kawabe  Studio,  New  York. 

The  room  measures  thirty  by  fifty  feet,  with  the 
ceiling  eleven  feet  high.  On  the  east,  it  looks  out 
through  three  windows  toward  the  lake  across 
Michigan  Avenue.  On  the  west  it  connects  with 
the  ladies'  boudoir  and  the  waiters'  room  beyond 
and  faces  the  Pompeiian  Room  across  the  corridor. 

The  west  side  wall  of  the  room  is  divided  into 
three  alcoves  by  pairs  of  columns.  The  middle  or 
main  alcove  is  fitted  up  as  a  tokonoma  (the  main 
alcove),  and  the  other  two  as  alcoves.  The  col- 
umns that  form  the  front  of  these  recesses  are  of  the 
same  construction  as  the  other  columns  in  the  room 
and  stand  on  bronze  bases,  ending  in  entablatures 
consisting  of  the  hijiki  and  masugumi  (compound 
brackets)  as  the  support  for  the  main  beams.  The 
spaces  between  the  attached  and  outside  columns 
are  paneled  with  open-work  carvings  framed  in 
black  lacquer.  Each  of  the  two  side  alcoves  is 
spanned  by  a  .secondary  beam  called  kashiranuki, 
surmounted  in  the  middle  by  a  carved  block  called 
kayontmata.  This  latter  not  only  serves  as  an 
ornamental  brace  between  the  two  beams,  but  also 
divides  the  otherwi.se  too  wide  space  into  two  pro- 
portionate parts,  which  are  filled  with  stained  glass 
panels  in  black  lacquer  frames. 

The  arrangement  of  alcoves  on  the  eastern  side 
is  much  the  same  as  on  the  other  side,  except  that 
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there  is  no  lokonoma;  but  the  whole  length  has  a 
long  lounging  chair  attached  to  it.  The  windows 
are  double-paned  and  the  inside  panels  are  of 
stained  glass  of  Japanese  design,  framed  in  the 
style  of  a  Japanese  shoji  (sliding  door).  The  north- 
ern and  southern  walls  are  each  of  them  also  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  a  double  column. 

The  mural  decorations  represent  a  chrysanthe- 
mum garden,  containing  more  than  thirty  varieties 
of  the  flowers,  all  connected  across  the  columns  and 
doors  except  in  the  lokonoma,  where  the  wall  is 


ilecorated  only  with  simple  conventionalized  chrys- 
anthemums and  phoenixes,  to  enhance  the  deco- 
rative effect  of  the  kakemono  (picture)  that  is  to 
hang  there.  All  the  paintings,  which  are  in  the 
Shijo  school,  are  on  heavy  canvas  in  dead  oils. 

The  ceiling  is  a  go-lenjo  (lattice  ceiling)  and  con- 
sists of  six  divisions,  each  of  which  is  divided  into 
twelve  squares.  The  beams  and  the  cross-beams 
are  finished  in  black  lacquer,  edged  with  gold,  and 
their  inner  sections  are  bedecked  with  gold  metal 
ornaments.    The  panels  are  in  gold. 

The  floor  is  of  tile  of  a  scale  shape,  with  a  border 
of  the  same  material  of  a  wave  design  except  next 
the  walls,  where  it  is  in  black  marble. 

Most  of  the  woodwork  is  solid  mahogany,  fin- 
ished in  dull  brown ;  but  the  ceiling  beams,  carvings 
and  their  frames  are  of  Japanese  wood,  mostly 
liinoki,  one  of  the  best  building  materials  in  Japan. 
The  general  design  of  the  room  is  not  of  the 
modern  Japanese  architecture,  but  more  after  the 
style  of  temples  built  between  the  Fujiwara  (thir- 
teenth century)  and  early  Ashikaga  (fifteenth  cen- 
tury) periods,  as  is  most  conspicuously  evidenced 
by  the  forms  of  the  entablatures,  which  consist  of 
the  Iiijiki  and  masugiimi  bracketings.  The  base 
of  the  column  has  two  different  curves,  making  a 
combination  full  of  force.  The  designs  on  the 
main  beams,  the  carvings,  the  mythic  lions  on  the 
secondary  beams  across  the  column  and  kayeni- 
iiiata  (the  ornamental  block)  between  the  beams, 
are  all  intended  to  form  an  agreeable  contrast  with 
the  entablatures,  each  fulfilling  its  double  purpose — 
ctjnstructional  as  well  as  ornamental. 

The  carvings,  fourteen  in  all — four  mythic  lions, 
two  stork  panels,  four  kayerumata,  two  peacock 
panels,  two  chrysanthemum  panels — all  in  well 
seasoned  hinoki,  are  the  work  of  Professor  K. 
Takouchi,  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  of  Tokio. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  room  is  a  little  more 
pronounced  than  in  the  usual  Japanese  room,  a 
medium  between  the  two  extreme  methods  of  col- 
oring prevalent  in  Japan — one  very  simple  and 
e.xtremely  quiet,  and  the  other  gorgeously  polychro- 
matic in  bright,  gay  colors.  The  former  method 
is  usual  in  dwelling-hou.ses;  the  latter,  frequently 
used  in  decorating  temples.  All  the  woodwork 
and  carvings  are  iri  brown  of  a  dull  finish.  The 
ceiling  beams  and  panel  frames  are  in  lustrous 
black ;  also  the  marble  near  the  mop-board.  The 
edges  of  frames,  the  ground  of  the  ceiling,  the 
mural  decorations  and  cushions  are  in  gold  and 
yellow.  The  lower  portions  of  the  wall  decora- 
tion are  in  olive  green.  The  floor  tiles  and  the 
twelve  electric  lanterns  are  in  dark  red. 
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A  NATIONAL  ART  COLLECTION 
BY  LEILA  MECHLIN 
Within  the  last  eighteen  months  a 
movement  has  begun  which  must  affect 
the  development  of  art  in  America.  At  Wa.shington, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, a  National  Gallery  of  Art  has  come  into  e.x- 
istence,  and  the  work  of  assembling  a  national  art 
collection  has  been  started.  I  say,  come  into  exist- 
ence rather  than  established,  for,  like  many  other 
great  projects,  our  National  Gallery  has  had  no 
definite  inception  but  has,  instead,  been  gradually 
evolved. 

When  in  1846  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was 
chartered  by  Congress,  it  was  made  the  custodian 
of  all  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  nation,  but 
si.xty  years  were  allowed  to  pass  before  a  National 
Gallery  was  given  legal  status.  Not  that  the  matter 
was  actually  disregarded,  for  it  was  from  time  to 
time  discussed  and  considered,  but  there  was  no 
reason  for  haste  and  no  special  event  gave  it  impetus. 
That  other  things  proved  more  absorbing  may,  per- 
haps, be,  after  all,  an  occasion  for  gratitude,  as  the 
period  from  1846  to  1876  is  a  dark  page  in  America's 
art  histor\',  and,  as  every  one  knows,  it  is  far  easier 
to  acquire  bad  paintings  than  to  dispose  of  them. 
At  least,  it  may  be  said,  when  the  National  Gallery 
awoke  finally  to  active  being  it  had  no  past  sins 
either  to  repent  of  or  to  conceal. 

It  was  in  July,  1906,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  declared  the  Harriet  Lane 
Johnston  collection,  which  was  indirectly  be- 
queathed to  an  American  National  Gallery,  the 
rightful  possession  of  the  nation,  and  in  November 
of  the  same  year  the  lecture-room  in  the  National 
Museum  was  remodeled  as  an  exhibition  hall  to 
afford  temporary  accommodations.  Mr.  William  H. 
Holmes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology and  ex-president  of  the  Washington  Water 


Color  Club,  was  designated  by  Mr.  Ricliard  Rath- 
bun,  acting  secretary  of  the  Smith.sonian  Institution, 
as  curator,  and  under  his  direction  not  onlv  the 
paintings  comprised  in  Mrs.  John.ston's  bequest, 
but  twenty  or  more  loaned  by  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Lucius  Tuckerman,  were  installed.  At  this  time 
there  was  no  money  available  for  salaries  or  sup- 
port; all  services  had  to  be  voluntary,  and  every 
provision  in  the  way  of  exhibition  facilities  had 
to  be  made  by  the  National  Museum  out  of  its 
private  fund.  The  work,  however,  was  carried  on 
energetically  and  the  best  was  made  of  existing 
conditions.  Each  month  witnessed  some  advance. 
Individual  gifts  and  loans  were  made;  most  im- 
portant of  which,  among  the  latter,  was  a  collection 
of  works  in  sculpture  by  the  late  Edward  Kemevs, 
the  distinguished  American  animal  sculptor. 

Thus  matters  stood  when,  in  March  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  Mr.  William  T.  Evans,  of  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  offered  to  the  National  Gallery  a  col- 
lection of  fifty  paintings  by  American  artists  of 
established  standing — an  offer  which  was  promptly 
and  gratefully  accepted.  Munificent  as  was  this 
gift  it  could  at  no  other  time  have  been  as  far  reach- 
ing in  its  influence.  Not  only  must  a  National  Gal- 
lery obviously  concern  itself  with  native  art  and  set 
forth  the  works  of  the  nation's  foremost  painters, 
but  in  no  other  way  could  its  existence  be  vindicated 
and  the  support  of  the  people  won  than  through 
such  a  manifestation  of  confidence  as  this.  None 
has  done  more  than  Mr.  Evans  to  encourage  and 
promote  American  art,  so  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
should  have  realized  and  been  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  further  its  interests. 
Indicative  of  the  spirit  of  the  gift,  and  worthy  of 
note,  however,  is  the  single  stipulation  made  by  the 
donor:  that  if  at  any  time  a  painting  in  the  collec- 
tion should  be  found  to  fall  below  the  standard,  he 
be  permitted  to  withdraw  it  and  substitute  a  better 
work.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  assurance  was  given  of 
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fair  representation  and  an  escape  secured  from  any 
errors  of  judgment.  To  the  nation,  the  painters,  and 
Mr.  Evans  himself,  this  was  manifestly  just. 

Less  than  a  month  after  the  gift  was  accepted 
the  pictures,  with  the  exception  of  four,  then  on  e.x- 
hibition  in  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg,  were 
delivered  at  Washington  and  placed  on  view.  Not 
in  the  National  Museum,  for  the  wall  space  there 
was  Ijv  then  virtually  exhausted,  but  in  the  upper 
atrium  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  as  a  loan.  Here 
they  can  be  seen  to  excellent  advantage,  and  will 
probably  remain  until  provision  is  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  National  Gallery's  home. 

It  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  fifty  paintings 
were  sufficient  to  illustrate  all  that  is  worthy  in 
American  art,  or  that  in  a  collection  of  this  size 
every  good  painter  could  have  found  representation. 
Mr.  Evans  does  not  claim  that  his  collection  is  all- 
inclusive,  nor  does  he  wish  it  understood  that  his 
gift  is  complete.  Gradually  as  opportunity  offers 
it  may  be  added  to  by  him  and  by  others.  It  is  a 
beginning,  a  nucleus,  and  as  such  e.xceedingly  valu- 
able. No  critic  or  connoisseur  is  infallible,  and  no 
collection  will  be  throughout  to  the  taste  of  all,  but 
rarely  has  a  collection  been  better  selected  than 
this,  or  is  one  found  more  significant.  Including  the 
works  of  Inness,  and  Wyant,  and  Homer  Martin, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  are  living  to-day,  it  sets 
forth  examples  of  the  best  which  has  been  pro- 
duced, and  brings  to  attention  those  elements  which 
have  influenced  and  determined  the  character  of 
American  production. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  we  had  no  American 
art  before  we  arrived  at  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury just  completed — that  our  early  portrait  paint- 
ers were  English  bred  and  that  their  successors  fol- 
lowed foreign  tradition.  To  an  extent  this  is  true — 
the  atmosphere  of  America  for  many  generations 
was  not  invigorating  to  art,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  art  impulse  was  indigenous  to  the  soil.  Here, 
as  in  no  other  land,  men  turned  to  painting  and  to 
sculpture  without  being  spurred  on  by  example. 
It  was  an  imperative  desire  for  expression  which, 
in  spite  of  untoward  conditions,  first  induced  them 
to  adventure  in  the  field  of  art,  just  as  it  was  an 
inborn  love  of  nature  which  later  led  the  painters 
to  give  their  attention  to  the  transcription  of  pure 
landscape. 

George  Inness,  who  is  accounted  the  founder  of 
the  American  school  of  landscape  painting,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Gallery  collection  by  four 
pictures,  all  of  which  were  produced  during  his  last 
period  when  he  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
Of  these  the  Sundown  is  the  largest  and  probably 


the  most  important.  Representing  a  broad  stretch 
of  open  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montclair 
it  displays  bold  handling,  nice  adjustment  of 
values,  and  deep  sympathy  with  nature.  The  illu- 
sion of  warm  light  is  perfectly  expressed,  and  the 
beauty  which  the  painter  saw  has  been  made 
frankly  patent.  Inness  was  indeed  the  first  Ameri- 
can "impressionist,"  not  in  accordance  with  the 
perverted  meaning  of  that  word,  but  inasmuch  as 
he  endeavored  to  render  things  as  they  appeared 
rather  than  to  reproduce  them  literally.  He  did  not 
copy  nature  but  interpreted  it.  In  his  transcription 
of  Niagara,  which  Mr.  Evans  has  also  included  in 
his  gift,  this  is  specially  evident.  Too  subtle  to  per- 
mit reproduction,  it  manifests,  as  no  other  picture 
I  have  ever  seen,  the  strange  winsomeness,  the 
"  little  lovelinesses"  of  the  gigantic  falls.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mist,  depth,  distance  and  low-toned  color — 
an  exquisite  harmony,  a  beautiful  impression. 
Oddly  enough,  without  intention,  this  picture  was 
so  hung  that  from  one  position  it  was  brought 
almost  in  line  with  Church's  Niagara,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Corcoran  Gallery's  permanent  collec- 
tion and  is  on  the  wall  of  an  inner  room.  Both  are 
masterly  works,  equally  strong  and  veracious,  but 
they  give  very  different  versions  of  the  same  theme ; 
while  the  one  is  majestic,  accurate  and  literal,  the 
other  is  intimate,  personal  and  interpretative. 

Alexander  H.  Wyant,  whose  name  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  Inness,  and  who  was  likewise  a 
pioneer  and  discoverer,  is  also  represented  in  this 
collection  by  four  paintings — a  comparatively 
early  work.  The  Flume,  Opalescent  River,  which 
shows  close  application  and  fine  draughtsmanship; 
Spring,  a  tender  interpretation  loosely  rendered; 
Autumn  at  Arkville,  which  is  bold,  vigorous  and 
not  undramatic,  and  The  Housatonic  Valley,  a 
beautiful  study  of  the  effects  of  sunshine  and  shade 
on  open  country.  Though  Inness  and  Wyant  were 
temperamentally  very  difi'erent,  their  aims  were 
almost  identical,  and  their  works  come  naturally 
into  the  same  category. 

The  real  dramatists  of  the  American  school  are 
Homer  Martin  and  Winslow  Homer,  the  one 
standing  for  the  barrenness  of  truth,  the  other  for 
unrestrained  elemental  force;  both  delighting  in  the 
great  solitudes  of  nature.  John  Richard  Dennett 
once  .said :  "  Martin's  landscapes  look  as  if  no  one 
but  God  and  himself  had  ever  seen  the  places," 
and  some  one  viewing  a  water  color  by  Winslow 
Homer  in  a  current  exhibition  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, "Why,  he  paints  with  the  simplicity  and 
force  of  an  intellectual  savage!"  The  awesome 
dreariness  found  in  many  of  Mr.  Martin's  pictures 
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is  not  evident  in  the  Old  Mill  at  St.  Cloud,  which, 
with  the  well-known  A^ear  Newport,  give,  in  the 
National  Gallery  collection,  token  of  his  genius. 
In  addition  to  splendidly  balanced  values,  rich 
color  and  vibratory  tone,  this  painting  has  a 
pictorial  quality  which  is  exceptional.  Jean- 
Franfois  Millet  declared  that  "  Every  landscape, 
however  small,  should  contain  a  suggestion  of  the 
possibility  of  its  being  indefinitely  extended  on 
either  side,"  and  that  "  every  glimpse  of  the  horizon 
should  be  felt  to  be  a  segment  of  that  great  circle 
which  bounds  our  vision."  Both  of  these  paintings 
comply  with  these  demands — while  complete  in 
themselves  they  are  parts  of  a  larger  whole. 

During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Winslow  Homer  made 
illustrations  at  the  front  for  Harper's  Weekly, 
and  for  several  years  after  its  close  he  re- 
mained in  Virginia  painting  pictures  of  the  home 
life  of  the  negroes.  It  was  one  of  these  pictures, 
Sunday  Morning  in  Virginia,  which,  twenty-six  or 
twenty -seven  years  ago,  constituted  Mr.  Evans's  first 
purchase,  and  another,  The  Visit  of  the  Mistress, 
produced  in  the  same  period,  is  now  included  in  the 
collection  at  Washington.  Illustrating  a  typical 
post-bellum  scene,  it  bears  the  date  1876  and  was, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1878.  About  twenty-four  by  eighteen 
inches  in  dimensions,  it  is  minutely  finished,  hard 
and  accurate,  but  skilfully  wrought.  Doubtless  it  is 
more  than  a  creditable  performance,  an  estimable 
work,  but  without  prophetic  insight  one  could 
scarcely  have  discovered  in  it  promise  of  the  power 
which  eighteen  years  later  brought  forth  the  High 
Cliff,  Coast  0}  Maine,  which  hangs  on  an  opposite 
wall  in  the  same  gallery.  For  dramatic  force  this 
picture  of  the  surf  beating  upon  the  rocks  has  never 
been  e.xcelled — it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  great  canvases 
not  only  of  this  collection  but  of  modern  times — a 
direct  statement  of  one  of  nature's  most  imposing 
facts  rendered  in  a  manner  which  is  not  only  master- 
ful but  masterly. 

Because  a  thing  is  new  it  is  not  always  desirable, 
but  the  privilege  of  the  painter  is  to  make  patent  to 
the  world  that  which  has  been  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten. Following  Inness  and  his  contemporaries 
came  a  group  of  painters  with  fresh  vision  and  a 
new  message,  interpreters  of  subtlety  and  un- 
recorded charm — John  H.  Twachtman,  J.  Francis 
Murphy,  D.  W.  Tryon  and  Thomas  W.  Dewing, 
all  of  whom  are  represented  in  the  National  Gallery's 
collection,  and  well.  No  better  work  of  Twacht- 
man's  is  to  be  found  than  The  Torrent,  and  few  as 
characteristic  as  The  End  0}  Winter.  Painted  on 
coarse  canvas  with  a  broad,  dry  brush  its  results 


seem  almost  accidental,  so  simple  is  the  handling 
and  so  naive  the  manner.  But  though  Mr.  Whistler 
averred  that  art  only  "  happens,"  it  would  be  doubt- 
ful wisdom  to  attribute  the  merit  of  these  works  to 
chance. 

Mr.  Murphy  is  also  twice  represented.  Once  too 
often,  it  is  said,  he  thinks;  as  it  is  not  only  a  late 
butanearly  work  which  is  included  in  the  catalogue. 
To  have  the  errors  of  one's  youth  return  to  roost 
in  so  public  a  place  as  a  National  Gallery  must  be 
awful,  indeed,  but  if  Mr.  Murphy  committed  none 
worse  than  The  Path  to  the  Village,  he  has  certainly 
little  to  fear.  Giving  evidence  in  certain  passages  of 
slight  traces  of  immaturity,  this  painting  shows  ad- 
mirable composition  and  manifests,  what  our 
American  landscapes  too  often  lack,  real  pictorial 
quality.  And  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  painter  himself  should  prefer  the  later 
work,  Indian  Summer,  for  it  is  distinctly  more 
personal  and  more  accomplished.  Reticent  in 
handling,  refined  in  line  and  color,  and  flawless  in 
the  relation  of  values,  it  possesses  uncommon 
significance  and  potent  charm. 

Mr.  Tryon  and  Mr.  Dewing  are  so  fully  and  ad- 
mirably represented  in  the  collection  which  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit,  has  deeded  to  the 
nation  that  it  seems  sufficient  that  each  should  be 
but  once  represented  here.  Mr.  Tryon's  November 
is  a  characteristic  work,  less  subtle  than  some,  but 
also  more  incisive,  and  Mr.  Dewing's  picture, 
entitled  Summer  Pastime,  is  both  extremely  tj-pical 
and  peculiarly  clever.  The  last  was  purchased  at 
the  Stanford  \Vhite  sale  and  added  by  Mr. 
Evans  after  the  original  gift  was  made.  It  is  a 
large  canvas — larger  perhaps  than  was  necessary — 
showing  two  young  women  in  an  outdoor  wilder- 
ness of  misty  green.  Both  are  in  evening  dress,  and 
one  holds  a  light  fishing  rod  extended  at  arm's 
length.  To  many  practical  minded  persons  the 
logic  of  this  picture  is  a  sore  perplexity,  for  the 
truth  is,  as  a  sage  once  said  in  reference  to  another 
matter,  there  isn't  any  in  it.  Mr.  Dewing  has 
transcribed  a  pictorial  fancy,  not  an  actual  fact. 
But  if  it  is  not  the  custom  of  twentieth  century 
society  women  to  go  fishing  in  the  misty  dawn,  or 
twihght,  in  dainty  evening  dress,  what  of  it  ?  Must 
we  have  only  historians  and  no  poets — are  all  the 
fairy  tales  and  myths  to  be  discarded  because  they 
are  not  true  ?  And  why,  indeed,  should  one  wish  to 
reason  about  such  a  picture  when  it  so  completely 
delights  the  eye,  when  its  little  refinements  are  so 
captivating,  and  its  harmonies  so  appealing? 
There  may  be  other  paintings  which  one  would 
prefer — some,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Dewing — but  there 
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is  none  which  belter  illustrates  a  remarked  tendency 
in  contemporary  art  than  this. 

Still  another  aspect  of  the  outdoor  world  is  set 
forth  by  Henry  W.  Ranger,  Charles  H.  Davis  and 
W.  L.  Lathrop,  who  have  dealt  chiefly  with  stub- 
born facts  and  found  in  them  beauty  worth  re- 
cording. There  are  four  pictures  by  Mr.  Ranger 
here:  Bradbury's  Mill  Pond,  the  reverse  of  which 
in  the  John  Harsen  Rhoades  collection  was  en- 
graved on  wood  by  Henry  Wolf;  Connecticut 
Woods;  New  York  Harbor  and  Cornfield.  Of  these 
the  first  two  are  e.xceedingly  important,  for  painted 
with  manifest  freedom,  they  are  rich  in  color,  fine 
in  etYect,  and  mature  in  handling.  No  reproduction 
can  more  than  suggest  the  charm  of  either,  for 
while  the  values  in  each  are  so  well  sustained  that 
in  monotint  they  are  more  than  pleasing,  it  is  the 
skilful  manipulation  of  color — the  distribution  and 
combination  of  harmonious  tints — which  gives 
them  their  real  distinction. 

Mr.  Davis  is  represented  by  his  painting  entitled, 
Summer,  and  Mr.  Lathrop  by  a  recent  work  called. 
The  Three  Trees.  In  general  character  these 
pictures  are  somewhat  similar,  but  in  mode  of 
treatment  they  are  quite  unlike.  Both  show  broad 
stretches  of  open,  rolling  country,  against  mid- 
summer skies,  and  are  colorful,  spontaneous  and 
convincing. 

It  is  a  question  how  much  technique  may  be 
said  to  signify  when  its  measure  of  attainment  is 
self-effacement.  The  pictures  which  attract  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention  are  those  with  the 
most  pronounced  mannerisms,  but  the  ones  pre- 
ferred by  connoisseurs  are  those  which  give  the 
least  opportunity  for  technical  analysis.  There  is 
an  undeniable  allurement  in  facial  brush-work,  and 
the  language  of  art  is  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  an 
unprofitable  study,  but  the  nearer  a  painter's  craft 
arrives  at  perfection  the  less  conspicuous  it  will  be. 
Turning  to  Mr.  Charles  Melville  Dewey's  Close  of 
Day,  Mr.  Robert  Minor's  Great  Silas  at  Night,  or 
Mr.  George  H.  Bogert's  Sun  and  Rain,  one  does 
not  make  immediate  inquiry  concerning  process, 
for  the  medium  is  subservient  to  the  effect — the 
painter  forgotten  in  the  production.  Not  that  I 
would  rank  these  works  higher  than  those  pre- 
viously mentioned,  for  though  they  possess  more 
than  technical  excellence  they  are  not  preeminently 
meritorious,  but  in  their  evident  mastery  of  material 
find  testimony  to  the  effect  that  even  in  externals 
our  painters  are  not  deficient. 

Because  in  all  his  works  the  decorative  motif  was 
most  insistent,  it  seems  more  natural  to  class  Ralph 
Albert  Blakelock  with  the  fisjure  than  the  land- 


scape painters,  though  lie  was  one  of  the  latter. 
His  pictures,  painted  on  fine  canvases  rubbed  down 
and  repainted  until  they  have  a  surface  like  enamel, 
are  embroideries  of  color  so  composed  as  to  resemble 
nature.  There  is  no  illusion  of  air  in  any  of  the 
four  paintings  which  stand  to  his  credit  in  the 
National  Gallery  collection,  and  nothing,  indeed,  to 
take  the  observer  back  to  nature,  but  in  com- 
position, arrangement  of  color  and  distribution  of 
light  and  shade,  there  is  in  each  consummate  art. 
Sunset,  Navarre  Ridge,  Calijornia  Coast  is  as  rich 
and  toneful  as  an  old  tapestry,  and  At  Nature's 
Mirror  is  no  less  appealing  to  the  intellect  than  to 
the  eye. 

Numerically,  landscapes  predominate  in  this 
collection  and  that  they  should  do  so  undoubtedly 
is  well,  for  it  is  in  this  field  that  America  has  made 
her  largest  contribution  to  the  art  of  the  world,  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  certain  excellent  figure 
paintings  are  also  comprehended.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  Visit  of  Nicodemus  to  Christ,  which 
was  painted  by  Mr.  John  La  Farge  as  a  cartoon  or 
study  for  a  memorial  window  in  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  New  York,  and  which  beyond  its 
intrinsic  merit  stands  as  a  witness  to  the  union  of 
the  fine  and  applied  arts.  Reverently  rendered, 
painterlike  and  impressive,  this  picture  manifests 
the  instinct  of  the  decorator  as  well  as  the  genius  of 
the  artist  and  illustrator.  Mr.  La  Farge  has  done 
much  toward  widening  the  boundaries  of  art  and  it 
is  especially  appropriate  that  he  should  be  repre- 
sented in  the  national  collection  by  such  a  work  as 
this,  which  truly  exemplifies  not  alone  his  skill,  but 
the  goal  toward  which  his  effort  has  been  directed. 

Since  Mr.  La  Farge  undertook,  in  1876,  the 
decoration  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  mural  painting. 
When  in  1895  it  was  found  possible,  through  a 
surplus  appropriation,  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the 
new  Library  of  Congress  building  at  Washington, 
there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  figure  painters  in 
America  capable  of  couching  their  conceptions  in 
terms  of  decoration  to  carry  out  the  work  with 
success  and  distinction.  This  in  turn  led  to  even 
more  notable  accomplishment — to  the  beautifying 
of  other  public  buildings  and  to  a  development  of 
this  branch  of  art. 

In  the  Evans  National  Gallery  collection  Mr. 
Henry  Oliver  Walker's  two  paintings,  In  Arcady 
and  Musa  Regina,  call  attention  to  this  movement, 
the  influence  of  which  has  been  both  far-reaching 
and  beneficent.  Essentially  decorative  in  motif 
these  pictures  enter  the  realm  of  the  imaginative, 
and  while  less  agreeable  in  color  than  might  be 
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HIGH    CLIFF,    COAST    OF    MAINE 


BY    WINSLOW   HOMER 


GREAT    SILAS   AT    XltaiT 


BY    ROBERT    C.    MINOR,    N.A. 


AN  ADIRONDACK  MSTA 

BY  ALEX.'\NDER  H.  WYANT,  N.A. 
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desired,  are  fine  in  conception,  composition  and 
feeling. 

It  is  the  imaginative  quality  which  dominates  the 
works  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Church  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Curran, 
and  because  this  tjuality  is  rare  it  is  desirable  that 
it  should  be  emphasized.  Neither  the  Undine,  by 
Air.  Church,  nor  the  Pcrjume  oj  Roses,  by  Mr. 
Curran,  is  a  great  work,  but  making  vigorous  protest 
against  that  phase  of  art  which  concerns  itself  alone 
with  mundane  things,  they  serve  as  milestones  and 
sign-posts  along  the  line  of  progress.  In  the  naive 
chastity  of  its  conception  few  paintings  will  be 
found  more  delectable  than  the  Undine,  and  in 
technical  handling  none  more  perfect  than  the 
Perjume  of  Roses.  Because  the  one  has  been  made 
a  little  too  frank  for  an  illusion,  and  the  other  too 
finished  for  a  fancy,  their  real  import  need  not  be 
forgotten. 

And  in  addition  to  these  there  are  in  this  col- 
lection Mr.  Louis  Loeb's  well-remembered  painting 
of  The  Siren,  an  accomplished  piece  of  brush-work 
and  draughtsmanship ;  Mr.  Walter  Shirlaw's 
studiouslv  rendered  and  toneful  painting  of  a  young 
girl  reading  Among  the  Old  Poets;  Mr.  John  W. 
Alexander's  study  in  brown  of  a  working  girl 
trimming  a  hat,  The  Toiler;  and  Mr.  Alden  Weir's 
picture  of  A  Gentlewoman.  All  are  happy  selections, 
but  the  last  is  especially  notable  on  account  of  its 
pronounced  individuality.  Charming  in  color, 
skilful  in  rendering  and  convincing  in  effect,  it  sets 
forth  most  persuasively  the  potential  beauty  of 
homeliness — that  which  upon  close  acquaintance 
makes  enduring  appeal. 

There  is  but  one  portrait  in  this  collection — a 
likeness  of  Mr.  Evans  painted  by  Alphonse  Jongers 
for  the  Lotos  Club,  through  the  courtesy  of  which 
it  was  given  inclusion.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
painter  is  not  an  American,  and  it  is  true  that  he 
is  not  native-born,  but  he  is  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  for  a  number  of  years  has 
made  the  cause  of  American  art  his  own.  Regard- 
less of  the  nationality  of  the  artist,  however,  this 
portrait  is  very  worthy  of  preservation  and  note. 
Not  only  is  it  an  excellent  likeness  but  an  admirable 
painting — a  standard  which  may  well  be  accepted. 
Admirably  drawn,  good  in  color,  and  strongly 
modeled,  it  is  insistent  with  the  personality  of  the 
man  portrayed — an  accomplished  work  and  a  fine 
characterization. 

That  progress  is  also  being  made  in  genre 
painting  in  America  is  evinced  by  three  pic- 
lures  in  the  collection  at  Washington — Mr.  Wins- 
low  Homer's  Visit  oj  the  Mistress,  previously 
mentioned;    Mr.  William  T.  Smedlev's  admirablv 


rendered  One  Day  in  June,  and  ]\Ir.  Sargeant 
Kendall's  An  Interlude.  Here  we  have  three  ex- 
cellent examples,  each  of  which  represents  a  stage 
in  a  continued  evolution.  The  last,  a  picture  of  a 
young  mother  with  an  open  book  on  her  knee, 
pausing  to  press  a  kiss  on  the  forehead  of  the  little 
lass  who  stands  beside  her,  was  painted  very  re- 
cently, and  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design's  last  midwinter  exhibition.  It 
is,  perhaps,  technically  no  better  than  its  forerun- 
ners, but  it  has  been  conceived  on  a  loftier  plane 
and  possesses  for  this  reason  greater  significance. 

Because  these  paintings  have  been  selected  with 
such  catholicity  of  taste  it  is  impossible  to  classify 
them,  and  one  and  another  has,  of  necessity,  been 
passed  without  note.  There  are,  in  fact,  works  by 
Gedney  Bunce,  Robert  Blum  and  Horatio  Walker 
of  which  space  forbids  more  than  the  briefest  men- 
tion. The  intention  has  been  not  to  give  a  mere 
catalogue  of  the  collection,  but  to  indicate  its  char- 
acter and  to  show  to  what  extent  it  may  serve  a 
purpose.  It  does  not  cover  the  entire  field,  nor  does 
it  comprehend  the  works  of  all  who  are  worthy  of 
representation,  but  it  does  manifest  with  dignity 
the  sincere  worth  of  native  production  and  engender 
confidence  in  the  future  of  American  art. 

Later,  it  is  hoped,  additions  will  be  made  to  the 
collection  by  others  as  broad-minded  and  generous 
as  Mr.  Evans,  and  by  the  nation.  But  it  is  some- 
times well,  as  the  old  proverb  says,  to  "make  haste 
slowly,"  and  it  would  be  wise  to  submit  all  ac- 
quisitions to  sober  consideration  and  e.xpert  judg- 
ment. Both  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Freer  urge  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  which  can  be  en- 
trusted the  responsibility  of  passing  upon  the  merit 
of  proposed  or  proffered  additions;  and  those  in 
authority  at  Washington  appreciate  the  need  and 
importance  of  such  a  step. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  problems  which 
now  present  themselves.  The  collections  which 
now  form  the  American  National  Gallery  must  be 
appropriately  housed;  there  must  be  organiza- 
tion and  direction.  \Vhile  the  Gallery  is  now 
the  ward  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  it  is  not 
local  but  national  and  must  have  not  merely 
individual  but  national  support.  That  we  should 
have  a  worthy  national  art  collection  in  America, 
and  that  such  a  collection  should  be  located  at 
Washington,  the  capital  of  the  nation,  seems  too 
obvious  to  need  exposition  or  defence,  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  influence  which  such  a  gallery  in 
such  a  place  will  bring  to  bear  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  native  art  has  not  yet  been  fully  understood 
or  appreciated. 
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BRADBURY  S  MILL  POXD 


BY  HEXRY  \V.  RANGER,  A.N'.A. 


THE  MUSSEL  GATHERERS 


BY  HOMER  D.  M.ARTLX,  X.A. 


Copyright,  1907.  hy  X.  E.  Montr, 

'moonlight" 


BY   CHILDE    HASSAM 


Courtesy  of  Frederick  Keppel  &^  Company 
HOUSE  WHERE   WHISTLER   DIED 


ETCHING   BY  JOSEPH    PENNELL 


IMPORTANT  NEW  YORK  EXHIBITIONS  IN  DECEMBER 

See  page  Ixxiv 
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HE  NEW  ART  MUSEUM  AT  BOS- 
TON 
BY  FREDERICK  W.  COBURN 


The  new  building  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  beyond  peradventure  the 
most  important  museum  project  at  present  under 
way  anywhere.  The  published  plans  have  shown 
that  a  novel  type  of  museum  is  in  process  of  creation. 
The  collections  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  American 
museums  of  fine  art  will  shortly  be  sheltered  in  a 
scientifically  planned  structure  embodying  con- 
ceptions that  have  not  heretofore  been  embodied 
on  a  considerable  scale.  The  largest  undertaking 
of  its  kind  it  is  not,  in  the  physical  sense;  though 
its  ultimate  dimensions  will  be  impressive.  Primarily 
it  exemplifies,  with  some  compromises,  the  broadest 
and  most  advanced  ideas  of  the  science  of  muse- 
ology. 

Attractiveness  is  now  proclaimed  as  a  proper 
mission  of  the  art  museum.  The  course  of  develop- 
ment of  pubhc  libraries  in  the  direction  of  popu- 
larity is  to  be  followed  by  the  museum.  Time  was 
when  a  librarian  of  the  Harvard  library  remarked 
with  satisfaction  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  that 
every  book  was  on  the  shelves  except  one  which  the 
president  of  the  college  had  borrowed  and  which 
he  purposed  calling  in  forthwith.  Such  librarian- 
ship  would  to-day  be  held  unprogressive.  Books 
are  for  all  to  use  who  can  use  them.  Similarly  the 
art  museum  now  courts  a  wide  constituency. 

Three  classes  of  people  ordinarily  visit  an  art 


museum  :  students  in  pursuit  of  special  investiga- 
tions; the  intellectually  curious,  seeking  general 
information;  persons  desirous  of  the  inspiration 
that  comes  from  seeing  noble  works  of  art  so  dis- 
plaved  as  to  show  their  quality.  While  every 
worthy  museum  of  art  aims  to  accommodate  all 
these  classes,  museums  have  heretofore,  practically 
without  exception,  considered  mainly  the  first  two 
classes.  A  characteristic  of  the  scheme  of  the  new 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  that,  without 
neglect  of  the  others,  the  third  class  has  received 
first  consideration. 

Their  comfort  and  convenience  demand  that 
many  things  which  have  heretofore  been  done  no 
longer  shall  be  done.  Archeological  correctness 
may  coincide  with  esthetic  anarchy.  What  is  his- 
torical sequence  among  friends  of  the  beautiful  if  it 
introduces  jarring  and  obtrusive  elements  ?  Wliere 
the  enjoyment  in  a  gallery  of,  say,  Italian  paintings, 
some  admirable,  others  of  doubtful  artistic  even  if 
of  undoubted  historical  value,  all  banked  one  over 
another  with  never  an  intervening  strip  of  restful 
wall  space  ?  A  few  well-selected  Greek  coins  in- 
terest, but  who  has  not  experienced  "museum 
fatigue"  in  presence  of  a  seemingly  endless 
array  of  cases  stuffed  with  the  coinage  of  antiquity  ? 
How  appreciate  Velasquez  in  a  badly  Hghted,  ill- 
ventilated,  chairless  room,  where  the  heavy-heeled 
crowd  clatters  on  resounding  pavements? 

Attempting  to  answer  such  questions,  and  many 
more,  there  has  grown  up  a  science  of  "muscology." 
Periodicals  are  devoted  to  it.   ^Museum  associations 
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hold  meetings  for  practical,  helpful  discussion  of 
problems  of  exhibition  and  management.  Experi- 
ments have  been  tried  in  making  departures  from 
conventional  types  of  museums,  as,  for  example, 
the  Skansen  museum  of  Swedish  history,  at  Stock- 
holm— a  group  of  small  buildings  in  a  park,  each 
structure  complete  in  itself,  and  all  esthetically  de- 
lightful. In  several  German  museums  of  art  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  backgrounds  har- 
monious with  the  period  of  specific  collections  dis- 
played—a room  with  architectural  ornaments 
characteristic  of  the  high  Renaissance  for  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  by  Raphael,  Botticelli  and  Guido 
Reni;  a  Louis  Quatorze  room  for  early  French 
paintings;  the  simulated  interior  of  a  Greek  temple 
in  which  to  show  original  Hellenic  sculptures.  This 
particular  practice  may  be  bad;  some  authorities 
condemn  it  as  an  outgrowth  of  affectation.  The 
point,  however,  is  that  there  is  ferment  among  the 
museum  experts,  undisguised  dissatisfaction  with 
museums  that  were  thought  admirable  in  the  middle 
and  late  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  dissatisfaction  seems  up  to  now  to  have  been 
less  strongly  felt  in  the  United  States  than  in  Eu- 
rope. Every  art  museum,  at  all  events,  built  here 
for  some  years  back,  including  the  biggest,  which 
was  very  recently  dedicated,  has  been  con- 
structed on  purely  conventional  lines.  Some  have 
been  so  badly  designed  as  regards  lighting  and 
other  arrangements  that  they  are  almost  unusable. 
Most,  however,  are  negative  in  their  ineffectiveness. 
In  the  architectural  planning  of  practically  every 
American  art  museum,  one  senses  lack  of  big 
aggressive  ideas,  a  lack  of  the  evidences  of  adequate 
preparation  for  an  undertakina:  which  involves  some- 
thing more  than  securing  a  good -sized  appropria- 
tion to  turn  over  to  a  firm  of  celebrated  and  over- 
worked architects.  Whatever  the  ultimate  merits  of 
the  new  plans  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  they  are 
at  least  so  thoroughly  professional  that  indifference 
to  the  opinions  of  museologists  is  unlikely  hence- 
forth to  be  shown  in  any  considerable  museum 
project. 

They  arc,  at  all  events,  an  outgrowth  of  extraor- 
dinarily careful  preparation.  In  creating  a  mu- 
seum building  embodying  new  ideas  no  traditional 
type  of  construction  can  be  accepted  as  right  with- 
out proof.  The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  elaboration  of  these 
plans  was  fortunate  in  having  a  president  whose 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  specialist's  knowl- 
edge and  opinions  is  combined  with  remarkable 
ability  to  lay  his  finger  upon  any  defect  in  plan  or 
special  pleading.     To  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Warren's 


foresight  and  liberality,  as  well  as  to  the  scholarship 
and  business  acumen  of  the  present  president,  Mr. 
Gardiner  M.  Lane,  much  of  the  credit  of  the  under- 
taking is  due.  The  other  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  were  without  exception  men  of  affairs 
accustomed  to  seek  the  judgment  of  experts  in  any 
matters  involving  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money. 

The  opinions  of  the  officers  of  the  museum  were 
therefore  considered  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  it 
was  appreciated  that  men  who  are  in  daily  contact 
with  the  collections  and  who  meet  the  public  have 
knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way. 
Printed  papers  by  staff  officials,  all  of  whom  make 
it  a  part  of  their  professional  duty  to  keep  in  touch 
with  museological  discussion  and  progress,  were 
called  for  by  the  trustees.  The  contentions  in  these 
papers  were  fortified  by  reprints  and  translations 
of  discussions  printed  abroad. 

The  trustees  demanded  still  further  information 
on  which  to  proceed.  A  committee  from  their  own 
membership,  including  the  director,  Mr.  Edward 
Robinson,  and  two  consulting  architects,  were  sent 
abroad.  They  inspected  practically  all  foreign 
museums  of  any  consequence.  They  made  measure- 
micnts.  They  collected  photographs  and  working 
drawings.  They  talked  with  museum  authorities. 
Upon  their  return  the  observations  of  the  tour  were 
published  in  a  thick  volume. 

Finally,  the  whole  results  of  years  of  study  and 
investigation,  converging  upon  an  absolutely  logical 
conception  of  what  the  museum  should  be,  were 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Guy  Lowell,  architect.  His 
commission  was,  naturally,  very  different  from  one 
which  an  architect  might  receive  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, as  at  the  behest  of  a  building  com- 
mittee, who  should   say: 

"We  have  so  many  million  dollars  for  an  art 
museum.  Draw  us  some  plans  and  let  them  be 
something  big  and  monumental — something  that 
will  make  the  great  American  public  talk  for  a  year 
and  a  day."  Wln'le  given  abundant  scope  for  ex- 
]iression  of  his  own  individuality,  Mr.  Lowell  went 
to  work  upon  a  project  that  could  but  have  over- 
individual  value.  He  was  to  give  body  to  a  set  of 
simple,  distinct  architectural  ideas.  That  in  doing 
so  he  has  exhibited  rare  professional  skill  and  good 
taste  is  generally  agreed. 

In  order  that  a  public  museum  may  attain  great- 
est usefulness  and  attractiveness,  its  design,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  museological  thought,  should 
exhibit  three  main  constructional  features:  division 
of  collections  into  "exhibition  series"  and  "study 
series";  segregation  of  departments  so  that  each 
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constitutes  a  complete  miniature  museum,  which 
the  visitor  may  enter  and  leave  without  traversing 
any  other  department;  coordination  of  depart- 
ments with  reference  to  accessibility,  traversability 
and  lighting.  Displaying  the  results  of  the  high- 
est professional  scholarship  available  in  Boston, 
the  plans  of  the  new  museum  emphasize  these  points 
of  construction. 

Embodying  them,  a  group  of  three  interconnected 
buildings— a  museum  proper,  a  basilica  for  casts 
and  an  art  school — will  shortly  occupy  a  site  of 
nearly  twelve  acres  between  Huntington  Avenue 
and  the  Fenway.  Neighboring  institutions  are  the 
Isabella  Stuart  Gardner  Museum,  Simmons  Col- 
lege for  Women,  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  S)'mphony  Hall,  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Tufts  Medical  School,  the  Normal  School 
group.  Towering  over  the  district  is  the  great 
dome  of  the  new  Christian  Science  Church.  The 
new  museum  will  be  properly  conspicuous  from 
either  of  the  parallel  avenues.  There  will  be  at 
first  no  a.xial  approach,  though  one  may — and 
seemingly  must — at  sometime  be  developed  through 
the  region,  now  somewhat  squalid,  but  certain  to 
be  improved,  which  lies  betvi-een  the  other  side  of 
Huntington  Avenue  and  Roxbury  Crossing. 

The  main  front  of  the  building  tells  the  archi- 
tectural story.  The  intention  to  invite  the  man  in 
the  street  is  evident.  A  setback  of  seventy-five 
feet  removes  the  museum  sufficiently  from  the  dust 
and  noise  of  trafiic  and  gives  opportunity  for  deco- 
rative shrubbery  and  outdoor  sculpture  arranged 
in  the  grass  plots  on  either  side  of  the  ornamental 
forecourt.  The  two  projecting  pavilions  extend 
like  waiting  arms,  alluring  the  wayfarer  toward 
the    main    entrance.     Nothing    meretricious,    of 


course,  is  suggested  in  the  appeal.  The  fagade  is 
not  dazzlingly  alluring,  like  the  front  of  a  depart- 
ment store,  executed  in  accordance  with  Varl  nou- 
veau.  Architectural  extravagance  would  be  un- 
seemly in  an  art  museum.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  the  somewhat  formal  style  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed. Though  primarily  expressing  the  idea  of 
invitation,  the  elevation  is  dignified,  symmetrical, 
classical;  and  in  being  so  it  accords  with  the  pres- 
ent tendency  toward  restraint,  logic  and  style. 
The  front  is  thus  in  contrast  with  the  highly  col- 
ored Victorian  fagade  of  the  present  building  in 
Copley  Square,  a  reminiscence  of  the  taste  of  1875, 
when  one  read  Ruskin  and  sincerely  believed  that 
an  array  of  pointed  arches  and  variegated  stone- 
work would  reproduce  the  spirit  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  interior  arrangements  of  the  main 
installation  on  the  Huntington  Avenue  site  are 
logically  indicated  in  the  extension  of  the  building. 

The  upper  floor,  devoted  to  the  "exhibition 
series,"  is  the  main  floor.  Its  superior  facilities 
for  lighting  entitle  it  to  this  rank.  The  lower 
floor  comprises  the  rooms  devoted  to  the  "study 
series,"  to  storerooms  and  administration  offices. 
Thus,  one  who  has  special  business  to  transact  at 
the  Museum,  as  to  consult  an  official  or  to  pursue 
an  investigation  with  the  assistance  of  a  curator, 
is  not  obHged  to  ascend  a  flight  of  stairs.  Those, 
however,  who  enter  for  the  enjo3mient  of  seeing 
some  of  the  best  things  in  the  Museum  attractively 
displayed,  will  not,  it  is  argued,  object  to  going  up 
an  easy  staircase  leading  to  a  great  central  rotunda, 
the  architectural  "clou"  of  the  whole  project,  from 
which  radiate  avenues  of  circulation  to  the  different 
departments. 

So  logically  are  the  parts  of  the  Museum  related 
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to  this  architectural  focus  ami  to  each  other  tliat, 
although  the  first  installation  will  consist  of  only  a 
portion  of  the  whole  design,  no  essential  alteration 
in  sequence  will  have  to  be  made  when  the  building 
is  completed.  Some  compression  will  be  necessi- 
tated under  the  plan.  Two  departments  will  in 
some  instances  share  a  suite  of  galleries  which  only 
one  of  them  will  occupy  eventually.  The  initial 
installation,  costing  about  $1,000,000  and  offering 
a  considerably  larger  floor  space  than  is  afforded 
by  the  building  in  Copley  Srjuare,  will  for  the 
present  house  the  collections  adequately.  WTien 
their  growth  demands  enlargement  of  the  plant, 
as  it  normally  will  within  a  few  years,  the  design 
can  be  completed  without  the  slightest  disturbance 
to  the  carefully  formulated  scheme. 

Several  museums  within  the  museum  result  from 
the  segregation  of  departments.  Perhaps  one  is 
interested  in  a  single  department  only,  say  that  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  art.  The  whole  series  of 
the  arts  of  these  peoples  is  found  in  galleries  on 
two  floors  ranged  about  the  covered  court  in 
the  southern  pavilion  and  in  the  courtyard  itself. 
The  department  is  easily  reached  by  a  corridor 
from  the  central  rotunda.  On  the  main  floor  are 
the  galleries  devoted  to  collections  that  are  on 
e.xhibition,  objects  of  the  highest  importance  dis- 
played without  overcrowding  and  with  provisions 
for  the  comfort  of  sightseers.  •  Becoming  interested 
in  some  particlar  subject,  the  visitor  descends  by 
elevator  or  by  a  staircase  to  the  lower  floor,  there 
to  find  a  curator,  or  one  of  his  assistants,  who  will 
aid  him  in  an  investigation  among  the  contents  of 
well-arranged  rooms  where  objects  of  art  are  dis- 
posed, not  primarily  for  exhibition  purposes,  but, 
like  the  books  in  a  library,  with  regard  for  accessi- 
bility and  convenience.  No  hard  and  fast  rule, 
of  course,  can  be  stated  as  to  what  shall  be  in  the 
exhibition  and  what  in  the  study  rooms  of  a  given 
dejjartment.  Much  depends  upon  the  size  and 
character  of  the  departmental  collections.  Changes 
in  the  e.xhibition  room  will  naturally  be  frequent, 
as  occurrences  make  it  timely  to  show  to  the  public 
now  one  group  and  now  another  of  objects.  This 
flexibility  is  advantageous.  It  is  monotonous  al- 
ways to  find  the  same  things  in  the  same  galleries. 

The  vertical  arrangement,  exhibition  galleries 
upstairs,  study  rooms  beneath,  prevails  in  each 
department.  All,  of  course,  are  interconnected. 
The  departments,  for  the  present,  will  be  as  fol- 
lows :  Classical  art,  Egyptian  art,  European  paint- 
ing and  engraving,  Western  art,  comprising  vari- 
ous objects  not  shown  otherwise;  Chinese  and 
Japanese  art,  a  library  and  a  collection  of  casts. 


Pending  the  erection  of  a  basilica  for  their  recep- 
tion, the  casts  will  occupy  the  two  large  covered 
courts  adjacent  to  the  central  rotunda.  These 
courts  will  later  be  used  as  an  exhibition  gallery  for 
temporary  collections  and  for  a  lecture  room. 

The  avenues  connecting  departments  have  been 
designed  with  reference  to  traversability.  No  gal- 
lery is  a  passageway — a  defect  in  the  construction 
of  many  museums.  Signs  and  pointers  will  not 
be  needed  to  tell  the  crowd  where  to  go.  Various 
details  of  the  psychology  of  circulating  crowds  have 
been  considered  in  the  disposal  of  doors  and  the 
arrangement  of  sequences. 

Light  abounds,  and  it  is  measured  in  accordance 
with  scientific  precept.  The  "seeing,"  to  borrow 
a  phrase  of  the  astronomers,  is  bad  in  most  muse- 
ums. None  up  to  this  time  has  been  lighted  except 
in  accordance  with  empirical  principles.  In  prep- 
aration for  the  new  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  the 
committee  of  trustees  and  architects  which  investi- 
gated European  museums  gave  special  attention 
to  the  problems  of  lighting.  The  thoroughness 
with  which  their  work  was  done  appears  in  their 
published  report.  Such  and  such  a  famous  gal- 
lery, one  learns,  is  dark  and  cheerless.  Another 
has  top  lighting,  which  must  be  curtained  when- 
ever there  is  sunlight.  Measurements  and  obser- 
vations made  in  the  various  museums  are  given  in 
great  detail. 

Prolsably  the  most  effective  aid  of  all,  however, 
came  from  first-hand  investigations  carried  on  by 
order  of  the  trustees  in  an  experimental  building  on 
the  lot  where  the  museum  is  to  stand.  In  this 
structure,  which  was  provided  with  facilities  for 
top  lights,  side  fighting  and  artificial  illumination, 
experts  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  exposed  objects  from  the  various  col- 
lections of  the  museum  to  every  conceivable  kind 
of  photometric  test.  Their  recorded  observations 
gave  a  basis  for  sound  generalization.  Good  pro- 
portions for  the  galleries  of  the  museum  were 
determined,  the  proper  area  of  window  or  skylight 
for  lighting  them  and  the  most  effective  disposal  of 
individual  e.^diibits. 

That  the  collections  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  .\rts 
are  well  worthy  of  the  careful  plan  by  which  they 
are  to  be  sheltered  is  self-evident.  Several  depart- 
ments are  unrivaled  in  this  country.  One,  at  least, 
that  of  Japanese  art,  having  more  than  47,000  ob- 
jects, has  no  superior  in  quality  anywhere.  No 
other  American  museum  has  so  valuable  illus- 
trations of  the  development  of  the  processes  of 
reproduction  and  none  is  so  well  supplied  with 
textile  collections. 
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Protecting  the  sections  ivkile  covering 
(capping):  When  ready  to  put  in  leather 
it  is  judicious  to  enclose  the  sections  in  a  cover  to 
protect  them  from  accidental  soiling  by  paste,  etc. 
This  is  easily  done  by  taking  a  piece  of  white  or 
thin  manila  paper  (flexible)  about  twice  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  volume  when  closed.  With  the 
book  lying  closed  on  the  bench,  slip  the  long  edge 
of  the  paper  between  the  lower  cover  and  the  sec- 
tions (the  end-paper  may  also  be  left  outside)  close 
up  to  the  joint.  The  paper  at  head  and  tail  should 
project  enough  to  meet  or  overlap  a  bit  (when 
folded)  at  center  of  book.  It  should  extend  beyond 
fore  edge  enough  to  co\-er  the  same  and  reach  the 
joint  when  folded. 

The  paper  being  in  position,  lay  back  the  upper 
cover,  fold  paper  over  fore  edge  of  sections  and  cut 
so  that  it  will  not  quite  reach  the  joint.  Hold  it 
tense  and  run  the  finger  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 
sections,  to  crease  it.  Let  it  go  and  make  a  similar 
crease  on  ends  at  head  and  tail.  These  creases  act 
as  guides  in  cutting.  By  consulting  the  diagram 
herewith  no  one  should  have  difficulty  in  making  a 
neat  cap. 

The  part  folding  over  the  fore  edge  is  cut  some- 
what longer  than  the  sections.  This  extra  length  is 
folded  down  on  head  and  tail  (for  e.xtra  protection) 
before  the  ends  are  folded  down  and  pasted. 

This  "cap"  should  be  snugly  fitted  before  being 
pasted,  so  it  will  not  slip  off  easily.  It  is  usually  best 
to  leave  the  outside  leaf  of  end-papers  outside  the 
cap.  The  correct  title  of  book  with  date,  etc., 
should  be  written  on  the  waste  end-paper  before 
putting  on  cap. 

Putting  in  leather:  Select  a  firm  piece  of  leather 
and  cut  it  the  proper  size.  When  a 
book  is  put  in  full  leather  it  is  usual  to 
leave  enough  margin  so  that  when  it  is 
turned  over  inside  the  cover,  there  will 
be  a  margin  of  about  one  inch  on  the 
inside.  The  most  accurate  way  to  meas- 
ure is  to  cut  a  strip  of  stiff  manila  paper 
about  one-half  inch  wide  and  fold  it 
around  the  book  (between  the  bands), 
creasing  it  over  the  front  edges  of  the 
boards.  By  means  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, one  inch  is  to  be  added  at  each 
end  and  the  paper  cut  at  these  points. 
This  will  give  a  very  precise  and  un- 
yielding measure  for  the  length  of  the 
leather. 
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from  head  to  tail  and  creased  at  the  upper  and 
lower  edge.  With  the  compasses  an  inch  is  again 
added  at  each  end  and  the  paper  again  cut.  This 
will  give  the  width  of  the  leather.  By  adopting  this 
method  a  very  precise  and  unchanging  measure  is 
arrived  at  and  mistakes  are  avoided. 

After  the  leather  is  cut  to  correspond  to  the.se 
measurements,  a  line  is  drawn  from  toj)  to  bottom 
at  the  exact  center  where  the  back  of  the  book  is  to 
come.  This  line  being  taken  as  a  base  line,  two 
other  parallel  lines  are  drawn  equidistant  from  the 
center  line — the  distance  of  these  lines  from  the 
center  line  varies,  of  course,  with  the  thickness  of 
the  book,  but  they  should  indicate  just  where  the 
edges  of  the  back  will  come.  (It  is  best  to  measure 
the  width  of  the  back  in  the  same  manner  with  a 
strip  of  paper.)  Other  Hues  are  drawn  parallel  to 
these,  indicating  where  the  front  edges  of  the 
covers  will  come.  Similar  measures  are  taken  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  and  we  then  have  a  gridiron, 
indicating  exactly  the  width  of  the  back,  and  the 
width  and  height  of  the  sides  of  the  book. 

As  the  leather  covering  the  back  will  stretch 
somewhat  when  being  applied,  some  allowance 
must  be  made  so  the  line  at  the  fore  edges  will  come 
exactly  to  the  edges  of  the  boards  and  not  fall 
beyond  them. 

Paring  leather:  The  lines  of  the  back  and  sides 
having  been  accurately  outlined  in  pencil,  lay  the 
leather  on  a  paring  stone  (any  hard,  polished  sur- 
face, stone  or  metal)  and  with  the  ordinary  paring- 
knife,  held  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  make  a 
shallow  cut  along  one  of  the  lines,  but  be  sure  not 
to  cut  through.  Do  not  try  to  pare  off  the  whole 
width,  but  cut  or  dig  out  a  shallow  trench,  so  to 
speak,  along  the  pencil  line,  to  about  the  depth  the 
paring  is  to  go.    I'hen  holding  the  leather  in  place 
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with  the  left  hand,  the  knife  held  almost  flat  on  the 
leather  (the  point  in  the  groove  already  cut  out), 
shave  o2  part  of  the  thickness  to  be  pared.  After 
the  leather  has  been  pared  on  one  edge  of  the  cover, 
by  running  the  finger  over  it  one  is  able  to  tell  by 
the  "feel"  whether  it  is  about  the  same  thickness 
all  along.  The  French  knife  may  be  used  toward 
the  finish  to  remove  any  inequalities,  holding  it 
quite  flat  on  the  leather.  In  the  cut  is  shown  how  a 
cover  is  laid  out — also  a  section  of  the  leather  after 
it  is  pared. 

After  the  back  and  edges  have  been  pared  to  the 
shape  and  relative  thickness  shown,  then  those  por- 
tions shown  in  black  should  also  be  pared  off.  This 
is  easily  done  by  running  the  sharp-pointed  paring 
knife  along  each  groove.  These  strips  are  removed 
so  as  to  make  the  thickness  of  the  leather  decrease 
gradually  and  not  so  abruptly  as  would  otherwise 
be  the  case. 

The  leather  being  ready  for  putting  on,  it  is 
thoroughly  moistened  with  water  (on  the  right  side) 
so  that  it  will  be  flexible.  After  this  has  been  done, 
it  is  pasted  on  the  inside  with  thick  paste  well 
rubbed  in.  It  should  then  be  folded  and  left  for  a 
short  time. 

The  book  itself  is  then  taken,  and  raising  each 
cover  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  a  little  paste  is 
slipped  under  each  cord  (with  the  point  of  a  folder), 
the  cover  then  being  closed  and  the  paste  rubbed  in 
the  cord  thoroughly  with  the  folder.  This  is  done 
so  that  the  cord  will  stick  closely  to  the  board  as  well 
as  to  the  leather.  The  book  is  then  rested  on  the 
table  on  its  fore  edge  and  the  back  thoroughly 
smeared  with  a  finger  of  paste,  especially  around 
the  bands.    Surplus  paste  should  be  carefully  re- 


moved. The  boards  are  then  adjusted  so  that  the 
squares  on  each  side  at  the  head  and  tail  are  the 
same.  The  cords  in  the  grooves  are  then  rubbed 
down  again  with  a  folder. 

The  pared  cover  is  now  spread  on  the  bench, 
the  back  placed  on  the  leather  exactly  in  the  space 
intended  for  it,  noting  that  the  center  line  on  the 
cover  is  exactly  in  the  center  of  back,  and  the  latter 
at  equal  distances  from  the  head  and  tail  of  cover. 
Holding  the  book  steadily  with  the  right  hand  the 
leather  is  raised  with  the  left  hand  and  pressed 
firmly  against  the  side  of  the  book  (care  should  be 
taken  that  the  book  does  not  slip  during  this 
operation).  The  same  is  done  with  the  other  side 
of  the  cover.  The  book  is  now  placed  carefully  on 
its  fore  edge,  the  two  hands  being  placed  firmly  on 
each  side,  the  leather  drawn  down  firmly  and  evenly, 
so  that  it  is  brought  in  close  contact  with  the  back 
of  the  book.  It  is  necessary  during  this  operation  to 
make  allowance  for  enough  leather  to  cover  the 
bands  without  stretching  it  too  much.  This  is  done 
as  follows :  With  one  hand  on  each  side  of  the 
book  (still  standing  on  its  fore  edge  with  tail 
towards  the  worker),  the  leather  is  drawn  in  by  the 
fingers,  from  the  head,  so  that  it  wrinkles  somewhat 
over  the  back.  The  book  is  now  reversed  and 
the  leather  drawn  in  from  the  tail.  After  this  is 
done  it  may  again  be  drawn  down  on  the  sides,  the 
book  still  on  its  fore  edge.  After  the  leather  has 
been  evenly  distributed  on  the  back  the  book  may 
be  laid  on  its  side,  a  piece  of  tough  paper,  or  a 
smooth  piece  of  skiver,  laid  on  it  and  with  a 
straight-edge  folder  the  leather  is  smoothed  evenly 
on  each  side.  By  inspecting  the  edges  from  time 
to  time  the  worker  notes  whether  the  lines  on  the 
leather  exactly  match  the  edges  of  the  boards;  if 
not,  now  is  the  time  to  adjust  them.  Never  rub 
damp  leather  except  through  a  protective,  such  as 
paper.  At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  pinch  the 
leather  close  around  each  band  with  the  band 
nippers.    Care  must  be  taken  that  the  bands  are 
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perfectly  straight  across  the  back.  After  having 
pinched  the  bands  tightly,  a  flat  piece  of  wood, 
narrow  enough  to  go  between  the  bands,  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  pressing  down  the  leather  between 
the  bands.  This  operation  and  that  of  pinching  the 
leather  around  the  bands  must  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  because  it  takes  considerable  manipu- 
lation to  make  the  leather  fit  smoothly  and  adhere 
to  bands  and  back. 

These  .  manipulations  consume  considerable 
time,  and  it  is  necessary  to  moisten  the  leather, 
both  on  the  back  and  around  the  edges,  from  time 
to  time  (by  means  of  a  sponge  dipped  in  water)  in 
order  to  keep  it  as  fle.xible  as  possible. 

After  having  smoothed  down  the  leather  on  the 
back  and  sides  a  number  of  times  and  having 
pinched  the  bands  until  they  retain  their  shape,  we 
come  to  one  of  the  most  troublesome  operations  in 
covering,  that  is,  the  turn-in  at  the  head  and  tail 
of  the  book.  It  is  well  to  be  very  deliberate  in 
covering  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  in  order  to  give 
time  for  the  paste  to  "set"  to  a  certain  extent  so 
that  the  leather  will  not  separate  from  the  back 
during  the  next  step. 

Taking  the  book  by  the  fore  edge,  the  leather 
which  is  to  be  turned  in  and  form  the  cover  of  the 
head-band  is  to  be  moistened  with  some  fresh 
paste,  and  a  small  amount  of  paste  is  also  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  inside  of  the  boards  just  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  head-band. 

The  book  is  again  taken  by  the  fore  edge,  both 
covers  open  slightly,  and  the  book  itself  stood  on 
its  tail  on  a  small  stone  or  block  about  an  inch  in 
height  and  not  overwide  (the  sections  only  resting 
on  it,  but  not  the  boards),  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  fore  edge  resting  against  the  operator's  chest 
to  steady  it. 

One  cover  is  to  be  taken  in  each  hand,  opened 
at  right  angles  to  the  book,  the  thumbs  on  the 


inside  of  cover  next  tlie  head-band  and  the  rest  of 
the  fingers  at  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  upper 
part  of  each  cover  is  then  pressed  back  by  the 
thumb  until  it  is  slightly  beyond  the  level  of  the 
back  of  the  book  (the  two  covers  forming  a  straight 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  book);  the  leather  which 
is  projecting  beyond  the  edge  of  the  boards  is  turned 
down  on  the  inside  of  the  boards  and  behind  the 
back  of  the  sections,  thus  making  a  double  thick- 
ness of  leather  behind  the  head-band.  (A  very  thin 
narrow  folder  may  be  used  to  smooth  out  any 
wrinkles  where  the  leather  is  folded  on  itself.) 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  this  operation  in  order 
not  to  have  the  leather  come  loose  all  the  way  down 
the  back,  thus  allowing  the  boards  to  change  their 
position  in  relation  to  the  sections.  Great  care  must 
also  be  taken  to  have  the  leather  which  is  turned  in 
on  the  back  lie  smoothly  and  not  in  WTinkles. 
After  this  has  been  successfully  accomplished  and 
the  leather  is  turned  in  at  the  back  of  the  head-band, 
it  should  project  beyond  it  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  or  somewhat  less.  The  book  is  now  closed, 
laid  on  its  side  with  the  fore  edge  toward  the 
operator.  With  one  hand  between  the  sections 
and  the  lower  cover,  the  book  being  opened  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  the  leather  on  the  upper  edge 
of  the  board  is  firmly  turned  in,  drawn  on  the 
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inside  of  the  board  as  tightly  as  possible  and 
smoothed  down.  It  is  very  necessary  at  this 
particular  juncture  to  see  that  the  leather  is  turned 
down  as  tightly  as  possible  at  the  hinge,  and  if 
necessary  pushed  against  the  inner  side  of  the 
board  (in  the  joint)  with  the  pointed  bone  folder. 
The  folder  is  also  to  be  run  firmly  along  edge  of 
the  cover,  pressing  the  leather  against  it  as  tightly 
as  possible,  in  order  to  make  a  good  square  edge. 
The  same  operation  is  to  be  gone  through  with  the 
other  cover. 

If  it  is  now  found  by  inspection  of  the  back  that 
the  turned-in  leather,  instead  of  lying  smoothly,  is 
wrinkled,  this  can  be  helped  by  standing  the  book 
up,  partly  opening  the  covers  and  slipping  a  very 


thin,  narrow,  bone  folder  between  the  back  and  the 
leather  and  by  a  little  gentle  manipulation  smooth 
out  the  WTinkles. 

This  same  operation  must  be  gone  through  with 
at  the  tail  of  the  book.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
to  push  enough  leather  down  into  the  joint,  both 
at  head  and  tail,  to  allow  the  book  to  open  easily. 

Now  turn  in  each  fore  edge  by  itself,  the  book 
lying  on  its  side  and  one  hand  being  placed  between 
the  sections  and  the  cover  on  which  work  is  being 
done.  The  fore  edge  in  particular  should  be 
smoothed  very  firmly  with  the  folder,  in  order  that 
the  edges  of  the  board  when  finished  will  be  sharp 
and  not  rounded. 

No  covering  for  the  leather  is  used  when  it  is 
being  pressed  against  the  edges  with  the  folder. 

{To  be  continued) 
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-SHOWING  THE  CAP   CUT  TO   SHAPE,    READY  TO   BE 
FOLDED  AND   PASTED 


At  the  time  of  our  going  to  press  the 
National  Society  of  Craftsmen  of  New  York  was 
about  to  open  its  second  annual  exhibition  in  the 
galleries  of  the  National  Arts  Club,  Gramercy 
Square,  and  in  its  own  studios  in  the  Arts  Club 
Studio  Building,  at  iig  East  Nineteenth  Street, 
near  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

In  its  present  display,  the  society  shows  a 
noticeable  advance  from  its  opening  exhibition  of 
a  year  ago.  The  system  of  grouping  carried  out 
in  the  present  exhibition  is  most  interesting.  The 
committee  in  charge,  whose  competent  and  clever 
head  is  Mr.  J.  William  Fosdick,  has  formed  com- 
parative groups  of  craft  work. 

Mr.  Fosdick  has  taken  pains  to  obtain  a  most 
instructive  collection  of  photographs  of  English, 
French  and  German  hand  crafts.  These  are  shown 
in  connection  with  American  work  of  the  same 
sort.  There  are  also  photographs  of  some  of  the 
products  of  the  English  and  French  Guilds,  par- 
ticularly of  the  London  County  Council  School. 

On  November  27  Mr.  Fosdick,  vice-president  of 
the  society,  will  lecture  in  the  exhibition  rooms  on 
the  result  of  his  investigations  in  London. 

On  Wednesday,  December  4,  a  lecture  on  "Arts 
and  Crafts  in  Oriental  Rugs"  will  be  given  in  the 
exhibition  rooms  by  H.  K.  Samuelian;  and  on 
Wednesday,  December  11,  "Considerations  on  Art 
Education"  will  be  discu.ssed  by  Prof.  E.  F. 
FenoUosa.  All  of  these  lectures  will  be  illustrated 
by  stereopticon.  The  exhibition  remains  open  till 
the  evening  of  December  11,  Wednesday. 
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STENCIL  CRAFT 
BY  MABEL  TUKE  PRIESTMAN 
The  use  of  the  stencil  has  become  a 
strong  factor  in  the  decoration  of  the 
home,  and  when  the  design  and  color  are  of  ex- 
ceptional merit  it  adds  a  distinctive  and  harmoni- 
ous note.     Our   illustrations  show  some   designs 
of  stencils  made  by  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
women.     A  study  of. the  spacing  and  grouping  of 
the  designs  will  give 
many  suggestions  to 
the  beginner  in  sten- 
cil craft. 

After  having 
planned  a  design 
that  fulfils  its  pur- 
pose with  well 
thought  out  "ties"  or 
"bridges,"  the  next 
process  is  to  trace 
the  design  onto  a 
good  quality  of  sten- 
cil paper,  or,  failing 
to  get  this,  manila 
wrapping  paper  can 
be  substituted.  This 
must  be  treated  with 
any  kind  of  oil  by 
rubbing  on  the  sur- 
face as  much  as  the 
paper  will  absorb 
and  then  wiping  it 
dry.  Then  lay  the 
design  on  the  pre- 
pared paper  and 
trace  it  by  means  of 
a  carbon.  After  the 
design  is  transferred 
fasten  the  stencil 
paper  firmly  to  a 
drawing-board  with 
thumb  tacks.  A  thin 
piece  of  glass  pushed 
under  the  stencil  in- 
sures a  firmer  edge 
beingcut  than  if  done 
over  the  drawing- 
board,  and  it  can  be 
moved  as  occasion 
requires.  The  design 
must  either  be  cut 
with  a  sharp  pen- 
knife, a   sloyd  knife 


or  a  regular  stencil  knife.  Cut  out  the  large  sec- 
tions that  form  the  principal  part  of  the  design, 
and  leave  the  narrow  strips  called  "ties"  that  sep- 
arate the  larger  spaces  and  connect  the  outlines  of 
the  design. 

In  looking  at  the  illustrations  it  will  be  noticed 
that  most  of  the  designs  are  well  broken,  with 
"ties"  adding  no  little  to  the  beauty  of  the 
designs.  Some  do  not  care  to  show  the  "ties" 
and  fill  them  in  with  color  afterwards;  but  it  is 
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best  not  to  do  this,  as  there  is  an  excellent  reason 
for  them  being  there,  and  therefore  they  should 
not  be  concealed. 

If  dyes  are  preferred  to  paint,  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  follow  the  instructions  given  with  each 
package.  Only  by  so  doing  is  there  any  chance 
of  the  colors  being  permanent.  The  dyes  may 
be  prepared  by  dissolving  a  package  in  a  quart 
of  hot  water.  If  a  small  amount  is  needed,  four 
ounces  of  water  to  as  much  dye  as  will  lie  on  a 
ten-cent  piece  is  a  good  proportion.  The  liquid 
must  be  strained  through  cheese-cloth.  Add  five 
or  six  drops  of  diluted  carbolic  acid  in  order  to 
set  the  color.  Another  way  of  making  the  dye 
permanent  is  to  use  the  white  of  an  egg  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  water  and  mix  some  of  this 
with  the  dye.  Other  makers  give  directions  for 
the  use  of  dextrine  or  gum  tragacanth,  five  cents' 
worth  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  drug  store. 
A  teaspoonful  to  a  breakfast  cupful  is  a  good  pro- 
portion to  use.  Some  workers  have  more  success 
with  one  dye  than  another,  but  really  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  experimenting  and  getting  good  results  and 
then  using  the  most  convenient.  Any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fixants  will  not  suffice  in  themselves. 
When  the  material  is  stenciled  and  dry,  it  must 
then  be  ironed  on  the  back  with  a  very  hot  iron, 
having  first  wrung  out  a  wet  cloth  and  placed  it 
over  the  stenciled  material.  The  hot  steam  sets 
the  color  more  effectually  than  any  iixant  mi.xed 
with  the  dye.  It  will  usually  be  found  that  people 
who  are  not  successful  with  dyes  are  not  very 
particular  about  this  most  important  detail.  Some 
workers  run  a  warm  iron  over  their  work  and  then 
are  disappointed  when,  after  the  first  laundering, 
the  stencil  has  lost  much  of  its  pristine  beauty. 

When  a  piece  of  material  has  become  soiled  it 
must  be  immersed  in  lukewarm  water  containing 


a  quantity  of  salt.  An  hour  is  not  too  long  to 
allow  the  material  to  soak.  A  handful  of  salt  to 
a  bucket  of  water  will  be  found  a  good  propor- 
tion. This  helps  to  set  the  color  before  it  is 
washed.  A  good  laundress  makes  her  soap-suds 
and  rinses  the  material  in  this  rather  than  rub 
it  in  her  hands  or  on  a  wash-board. 

To  apply  the  color  pour  some  of  the  liquid  dye 
into  a  saucer,  and  dip  into  it  a  stiff  bristle  brush 
sold  for  painting  in  oils.  Wipe  the  brush  on  the 
side  of  the  saucer  and  again  on  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper  to  remove  all  superfluous  color,  and  then 
apply  to  the  stencil.  It  will  be  found  that  the  best 
way  to  handle  the  brush  is  to  go  over  the  "ties" 
and  work  from  the  outer  edge  to  the  inside  of 
the  open  part.  By  doing  this  the  color  cannot 
get  under  the  stencil  and  run.  A  little  practice 
soon  makes  a  deft  worker,  but  if  these  little  points 
are  remembered  it  may  save  material  being  spoiled 
by  the  beginner. 

When  fine  materials  like  Swiss,  bobbinet  or  cheese- 
cloth are  used  sheets  of  blotting  paper  must  be 
laid  underneath  the  material  to  absorb  the  extra 
dye ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  when  canvas,  burlap 
or  other  heavy  materials  are  used. 

While  dyes  are  nicer  to  work  with  than  paints, 
they  are  not  as  absolutely  permanent  in  color  as 
oil  paint  sold  in  tubes.  When  these  are  diluted 
with  one  part  of  japan  dryer  and  two  parts  of 
turpentine,  they  make  a  pigment  that  will  not  fade 
after  constant  washing.  Sash  curtains  that  are 
exposed  to  the  glare  of  the  sun  should  be  sten- 
ciled with  paint  in  preference  to  dyes.  If  a  great 
deal  of  stenciling  is  to  be  done,  it  is  more  econom- 
ical to  buy  a  good  quality  of  house  paint  from  a 
painter  and  have  him  grind  it  with  japan  dryer 
instead  of  linseed  oil.  Turpentine  will  then  only 
be  needed  for  diluting  it  and  the  purest  material 
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that  can  be  bought  will  be  uhlaincd,  and  the 
worker  may  rely  upon  her  stenciled  materials  be- 
ing sunproof  and  absolutely  fast  in  color  when 
laundered. 

There  are  a  wide  range  of  materials  for  stencil- 
ing upon,  linen  being  one  of  the  most  effective, 
but  not  by  any  means  the  easiest  to  work  on. 
Dyes  have  an  affinity  for  following  the  coarse 
lines  of  the  material,  and  it  is  therefore  best  to 
use  paint  for  the  coarse  linens  and  those  containing 
much  dressing.  Tussore  silks,  bobbinet,  pongee 
and  canvas  and  unbleached  muslin  are  all  well 
adapted  for  stenciling  with  dyes,  and  when  ma- 
terials are  selected  that  will  not  of  necessity  be 
laundered  dyes  should  be   used.     Russian  crash 


comes  in  a  beautiful  soft  gray  and  forms  a  beau- 
tiful background  for  a  stencil  decoration.  It  also 
has  the  advantage  of  being  one  of  the  nicest 
materials  to  work  on  with  any  pigment. 

A  visit  to  the  kitchen  towelling  department  will 
disclose  many  charming  weaves  of  hand-made 
or  machine-made  linens,  some  in  cream,  coffee, 
white  or  gray  colorings.  Some  arc  wide  in  width 
and  are  well  adapted  for  various  useful  and  effect- 
ive accessories  for  the  home. 

There  is  a  charming  new  material  known  as 
monk's  cloth  which  is  extremely  well  suited  for 
portieres  in  country  cottages. 

Sail  cloth  is  another  material  that  can  be  util- 
ized.    It  usuallv  has  a  band  of  red  or  blue. 


■^^"■^ 
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DF.CEMBER  ART  CALENDAR 
NEW  YORK. — An  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  Childe  Hassam,  including  a 
painting  reproduced  on  an  earlier  page, 
will   be   shown   at   the   Montross   Gallery,    Fifth 
Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

One  of  the  most  important  exhibitions  to  be 
shown  by  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.,  4  East  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  will  be  the  collection  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell's  etchings,  one  of  which  is  presented  in 
reproduction  in  this  issue. 

The  National  Arts  Club  in  collaboration 
with  the  National  Society  of  Craftsmen  will  hold  a 
modern  and  retrospective  exhibition  of  craftwork 
in  the  galleries  of  the  club  and  the  studios  of  the 
society,  119  East  Nineteenth  Street.  The  exhibition 
remains  open  to  December  11. 

Examples  of  Barbizon  and  modern  Dutch 
masters,  with  some  examples  of  early  English  art, 
will  be  on  view  at  the  galleries  of  Scott  &  Fowles 
Company,  295  Fifth  Avenue. 

Julius  Oehme,  320-322  Fifth  Avenue,  will  dis- 
play works  secured  from  the  Alexander  Young 
collection,  recently  discussed  at  length  in  these 
pages,  including  examples  of  Troyon,  Israels, 
Jacob  Maris,  Harpignies,C.  Jaccjue,  Lhermitte  and 
Schreyer's  Arabs  in  Retreat. 

Paintings  by  Hugh  H.  Breckenridge  will  be 
seen  at  the  galleries  of  Fishel,  Adler  &  Schwartz, 
313  Fifth  Avenue,  to  December  2. 

Louis  Katz,  308  Columbus  Avenue,  will  have 
an  e.xhibition  of  old  English  engravings  on  view  in 
December. 

Tg,E  Berlin  Photographic  Company,  14  East 
Twenty-third  Street,  during  December  will  have 
on  view  reproductions  in  original  colors  from  the 
old  masters  of  the  Berlin  galleries,  and  colored 
reproductions  from  modern  masters.  The  superior 
quality  of  these  reproductions  is  too  well  known 
to  admit  of  any  confusion  with  the  ordinary  color 
print,  and  is  achieved  by  a  special  process. 

Braun,  Clement  &  Co.,  256  Fifth  Avenue, 
have  lately  added  selections  from  their  recent 
publications  of  the  noted  paintings  in  the  museums 
of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Copenhagen,  Metropolitan, 
New  York,  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute  to  their  permanent  ex- 
hibitions of  reproductions  from  all  leading  Eu- 
ropean galleries. 

C.  Klackner,  7  West  Twenty-eighth  Street, 
will  show  paintings  by  W.  D.  Sadler,  F.  S.  Church, 
E.  L.  Henry  and  E.  Semenowski,  together  with 


mezzotints  in  color  by  Jas.  S.  King  and  Charles 
Bird  and  etchings  in  color  by  V.  Trowbridge. 

Persian  pottery  of  iridescent  glaze  discovered 
at  Rekka,  near  Aleppo,  Syria,  and  dating  from  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  A.D.,  will  be  on 
exhibition  at  the  gallery  of  Azeez  Khaj'at,  20  W^est 
Thirty-fourth  Street. 

\V.  K.  O'Brien,  458  Fourth  Avenue,  will  show  a 
collection  of  engraved  portraits  of  painters  and 
engravers  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present. 

William  H.  Powell,  983  Sixth  Avenue,  will 
show  new  articles  in  the  "Marine  Mosaic"  made 
at  Shelter  Island. 

The  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  will  open  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Street 
galleries  December  2. 

AuTOCHROME  Color  photographs  and  other  work 
by  members  of  the  Photo  Secession  will  be  on  view 
at  their  galleries,  291  Fifth  Avenue,  throughout 
the  month,  the  color  photographs  being  shown 
from  10  A.  M.  to  noon  and  2  to  2.30  P.M. 

The  Benson  School  of  Applied  Design,  321 
West  Ninety-fourth  Street,  near  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  City,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 6  and  7,  day  and  evening,  will  hold  the  annual 
exhibition  of  pupils'  work. 

BOSTON. — The  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
will  hold  an  exhibition  of  jewelry  and  small  enamels 
in  the  society  rooms  at  9  Park  Street  from  Decem- 
ber 2  to  14. 

BUFFALO. — Charles  M.  Kurtz  announces 
an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  the  French  Impres- 
sionists at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo  Fine 
Arts  Academy,  closing  December  8. 

PHILADELPHIA.— The  Pennsylvania 
Academy  and  the  Philadelphia  Water  Color  Club, 
under  joint  management,  will  hold  a  water  color 
exhibition  at  the  Academy,  December  2  to  28,  in- 
clusive. 

Among  the  exhibitions  at  I>indsay's  galleries, 
Eleventh  and  Walnut  streets,  will  be  water  colors 
by  S.  M.  Scott,  of  Philadelphia,  and  F.  J.  Baske, 
of  Tokyo. 

PITTSBURGH.— The  exhibition  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Architectural  Club  will  be  on  view  in  the 
third  floor  galleries  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  till 
December  9.  Interesting  exhibits  will  be  those 
illustrating  the  new  movement  of  architecture  in 
the  United  States  and  plans  for  beautifying  cities 
such  as  Manila,  Cleveland,  Washington,  Harris- 
burgh  and  Pittsburgh. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.— The  Thumb  Nail 
Exhibition  will  open  at  the  Art  Club,  December  10. 
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THE  HOLIDAY  ART  BOOKS 
Below,  the  notaljic  holiday  art  books 
are  brietiy  listed.  The  attention  of  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  looking  to  the 
publishers  for  assistance  on  the  gift  problem  of 
the  season  is  invited  to  the  following  titles.  With- 
out pretending  to  be  exhaustive,  the  list  is  as  com- 
prehensive and  as  representative  as  our  best 
endeavors  can  make  it,  and  should,  in  the  art  field, 
serve  by  way  of  suggestion  for  a  wide  range  of 
tastes  and  interests: 

OLD  SPANISH  MASTERS,  engraved  on  wood 
by  Timothy  Cole,  with  text  by  Charles  H. 
Caffin,  and  notes  by  the  engraver.  Bound  in 
cloth,  uniform  with  Old  Italian,  Dutch  and 
Flemish,  and  English  Masters.  Text  with  31 
proofs  printed  on  superfine  paper.  The 
Century  Company,  New  York.  Superroyal 
octavo,  175  pages.  $6.00  net.  Postage,  30 
cents. 

A  HISTORY  OF  TAPESTRY.  From  the  earliest 
times  until  the  present  day.  By  W.  G.  Thom- 
son, examiner  in  art.  With  four  plates  in 
color  and  numerous  illustrations  in  black  and 
white.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
$12.00  net. 

AN  ARTIST'S  REMINISCENCES.  By  Walter 
Crane.  With  123  illustrations  by  the  author, 
and  others  from  photographs.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.     8vo.     $5.00  net. 

PAINTERS  AND  SCULPTORS.  A  second  series 
of  Old  Masters  and  New.  By  Kenyon  Cox. 
Duflield  &  Company,  New  York.  Profusely 
Illustrated.     8vo.     $2.50  net. 

THEJART  OF  THE  PRADO.  A  survey  of  the 
contents  of  the  gallery,  together  with  detailed 
criticisms  of  its  masterpieces  and  biographical 
sketches  of  the  famous  painters  who  produced 
them.  By  C.  S.  Ricketts.  L.  C.  Page  &  Com- 
pany, Boston.  The  Art  Galleries  of  Europe 
Series.  Each  volume,  large  i2mo.,  cloth  deco- 
rative, printed  on  a  special  featherweight  paper, 
profusely  illustrated  with  full-page  plates  in 
duogravure.    $2.00  net. 

FLORENCE  AND  THE  CITIES  OF  NORTH- 
ERN   TUSCANY,   WITH    GENOA.      By 

Edward  Hutton.  With  sixteen  illustrations  in 
color  by  William  Parkinson,  and  sixteen  other 
illustrations.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.     i2mo.     $2.00  net. 


IIUBJ;RT  AND  JAN  VAN  EYCK.  Their  life 
and  their  work.  By  W.  H.  James  Weale. 
Copiously  illustrated  by  photogravure  repro- 
ductions of  the  works  of  both  artists.  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York.   4to._  $30.00  net. 

SALT  GLAZED  STONEWARE.  Germany, 
Flanders,  England  and  the  United  States.  By 
Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Doubleday , 
Page  &  Company,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
8vo.     90  cents  net. 


RUBENS  : 
PORTRAIT    OF 
HELENA 
FOLTRMENT 


FROM      PAINTERS  AND  SCULPTORS 

BY  KENYON  COX 

DUFFIELD  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS 
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THE    GREAT    GALLERIES    OF    EUROPE. 
Four  small  handv  volumes,  each  cdntaining 


illustration 
(reduced)  from 


HUBERT    AND 
JAN    VAN   EYCK'' 


over  sixty  halftone  reproductions  in  sepia. 
Short  notes  on  the  pictures  and  an  introduction 
on  the  history  of  the  gallery  accompany  each 
volume.  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company,  New 
York.  Bound  in  repousse  boards,  cloth  back, 
each  35  cents.  Bound  in  full  embossed  calf- 
skin, each  $i.oo. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 
THE  LOUVRE. 
THE  TATE  GALLERY 
THE  LUXEMBOURG. 
MASTERPIECES  IN  COLOR.     Edited  by  T. 
Leman  Hare.    Frederick  Stokes  &  Company, 
New  York.    Each  large  i2mo.,  brown  paper 
boards,  65  cents  net.     Postpaid,  73  cents. 
ROMNEY.  By  C.  Lewis  Hind.  Illustrated  with 

eight  reproductions  in  color. 
TURNER.    Five  Letters  and  a  Postscript.    By 
C.  Lewis  Hind.    Illustrated  with  eight  re- 
productions in  color. 
VALASQUEZ.    By  S.  L.  Bensusan.   Illustrated 

with  eight  reproductions  in  color. 
REYNOLDS.     By  S.  L.  Bensusan.   Illustrated 
with  eight  reproductions  in  color. 

ETCHINGS  OF  CHARLES  MERYON.     The 

Master  Etchers.  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Illustrated. 
Forty-nine  plates.     4to.     $2.50  net. 

THE    STORY  OF  AMERICAN  PAINTING. 

The  evolution  of  painting  in  America  from 
Colonial  times  to  the  present.  By  Charles  H. 
CafBn.  Profusely  illustrated.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.  Large  i2mo. 
$2.50  net. 

OLD  PEWTER.  By  Malcolm  Bell.  Profusely 
illustrated.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.   8vo.   $2.50  net. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MORGAN  COLLEC- 
TION OF  CHINESE  PORCELAINS.  By 
Stephen  W.  Bushell  and  William  M.  Laffan. 
With  preface  and  historical  introduction. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 
8vo.     25  cents.     8vo.    Illustrated.   $3.00. 

THE  NEW  ART  OF  AN  ANCIENT  PEOPLE. 
The  work  of  Ephraim  Mose  Lilien.  By  M.  S. 
Levussove,  of  the  Art  Department,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  Y^ork.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New 
York.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Boards,  75  cents 
net.     Leather,  $2.00  net. 

A  THEORY  OF  PURE  DESIGN.  Harmony, 
Balance,  Rhythm.  With  illustrations  and 
diagrams.      By   Denman   W.    Ross,    Ph.D., 


MURILLO'S  CONCEPTION  OF  THE 
VIRGIN  (PRADO) 

ENGRAVING  BY  TIMOTHY  COLE 
FROM  "OLD  SPANISH  MASTERS" 
CENTURY  COMPANY 
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Courtesy  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons 

PEWTER  TANKARD,  MEASURES  AND  BEAKER 

lecturer  on  the  Theory  of  Design  in  Harvard 
University,  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company,  Boston.     Small  4to.     $2.50  net. 

LETTERS  TO  A  PAINTER  ON  THE 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PAINT- 
ING. By  W.  Ostwald.  Authorized  trans- 
lation by  H.  W.  Morse.  Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston.     i2mo.     90  cents  net. 

THE  GATE  OF  APPRECIATION.  Studies  in 
the  relation  of  art  to  life.  By  Carleton  Noyes. 
Houghton,  Mititlin  &  Company,  Boston.  8vo. 
$2.00  net. 

HOW  TO  LOOK  AT  PICTURES.  By  Robert 
Clermont  Witt,  M.A.  Illustrated.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    i2mo.   $1.40  net. 

STUDIES  IN  SEVEN  ARTS.  By  Arthur  Symons. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  New  York.  8vo. 
$2.50  net. 

ON  ART  AND  ARTISTS.  By  Max  Nordau. 
Author  of  "Degeneration."  Translated  by 
W.  F.  Harvey,  M.A.  George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Companv,  Philadelphia.    12010.    $2.00  net. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
FOR  CHILDREN.  By  Harriet  S.  B.  Beale. 
Illustrated  in  color  by  E.  Roscoe  Shrader  and 
Herbert  Moore.  DufBeld  &  Company,  New 
York.     8vo.     $2.00. 

THE  COSY  LION.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett, author  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy." 
Twenty  pages  in  full  color  by  Harrison  Cady. 
The  Century  Company,  New  York.  i6mo. 
60  cents. 

THE  BEDTIME  BOOK.  By  Helen  Hay  Whitney, 
author   of   "The   Punch    and   Judy   Book," 


FROM   OLD  PEWTER,   BY  MALCOLM  BELL 

"Verses  for  Jock  and  Joan,"  etc.   Pictures  by 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith.    Duffield  &  Company, 
New  York.     4to.     $1.50. 
CHILDHOOD.  Illustrated  by  Millicent  Sowerby. 
Written  in  verse  by  Githa  Sowerby.    DuiBeld 
&  Company,  New  York.    Small  4to.    $1.50. 
ADAM'S  SONS.    Portrayed  by  A.  G.  Learned. 
Compiled  by  Leila  Sprague  Learned.     The 
Sparrell  Art  Company,  New  York.     8vo. 
THE  HAUNTERS   OF   THE  SILENCES.     A 
book  of  animal  life  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
Author   of   "Kindred   of   the  Wild,"    "Red 
Fox,"  etc.   With  many  illustrations  and  deco- 
rations by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.     L.  C. 
Page  &  Company,  Boston.     i2mo.     $2.00. 
THE  THUMB-NAIL  SERIES.     The  covers  in 
rich  brown  leather  embossed  with  appropriate 
designs    by    Blanche    McManus    Mansfield. 
Frontispieces  in  tint  with  special  designs  for 
title   pages.      The   Century   Company,   New 
York.  Size  2f  x  5J  inches.  Gilt  top.  In  a  box. 
$1.00  each. 
TALES  OF  A  WAYSIDE  INN.   By  Henry  W. 
Longfellow.    The  frontispiece  a  drawing  of 
the  Wayside  Inn  by  Harry  Fenn,  and  the 
cover  of  unusually  attractive  design. 
SEVEN  POOR  TRAVELERS.      By  Charles 
Dickens.   " The  Seven  Poor  Travelers"  and 
"  The  Holly  Tree,"  with  a  portrait  of  Major 
Doubledick  as  frontispiece. 
TRAVELS  WITH  A  DONKEY.     By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.     With  a  portrait  of  the 
author.  A  charming  edition  of  one  of  Steven- 
son's delightful  works. 


'THE  FLOWERED  GOWN." 

FROM      THE      OIL      PAINTING 
BY  S.   MELTON    FISHER. 
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BBOTT  H.  THAYER 
BY  HOMER  SAINT-GAUDENS 


Abbott  H.  Thayer  paints  the  es- 
sential spirit  of  man.  Obviously  he  can- 
not reproduce  this  spirit  in  the  literal  sense,  since 
painting  may  accomplish  no  more  than  to  visibly 
represent  visible  objects.  But  potentially  he 
effects  the  result  both  by  searching  in  the  fashion 
and  play  of  the  features,  and  in  the  lines  and  poise 
of  the  solid  human  figure  for  every  fleeting  trace 
and  hint  of  the  ethereal  and  perishable,  and  by  con- 
trolling a  sincere  and  truthful  emphasis  of  those 
elusive  suggestions  to  direct  to  other  eyes  all  the 
import  latent  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  women. 
And  the  power  in  him  that  urges  him  so  to  imbue 
with  spiritual  significance  this  indwelling  rhythm  of 
color  and  form  seems  to  act  by  virtue  of  his  faith  in 
the  doctrines  that  "  God  created  man  in  His  own 
image,"  and  that  the  image  of  God  is  Nature. 

From  Nature  Thayer  early  learned  an  appeal  so 
elemental  and  so  deep  that  no  one  should  resist  or 
analyze  it  any  more  than  they  should  the  primitive 
appeal  of  music.  For  Thayer  understands,  as  few 
others  understand,  that  though  Nature  when  ex- 
amined casually  presents  scarcely  any  colors  or 
shapes  vivid  in  comparison  to  the  externals  of 
artifices  created  by  man,  yet  that  Nature  when 
made  friends  with  arouses  the  only  sensations  that 
truly  revive,  the  very  sensations  that  man  strives  to 
ape.  Take  an  illustration  patent  to  all  eyes. 
Every  one  readily  admits  that  while  out-of-doors 
New  England  verdure  would  appear  sadly  pale  if 
compared  to  the  "property"  vegetation  of  the 
theatrical  stage,  yet  the  stage  scenery,  for  all  its 
brightness,  looked  upon  in  its  appropriate  sur- 
roundings, would  pall  long  before  the  sober  note  of 
a  bit  of  woods  seen  even  during  a  gray  day.  Of 
course,  we  appreciate  that  this  occurs  because  the 
trees  when  examined  possess  a  remarkable  clarity 
and  an  unfathomed  quality  of  truth  that  inevitably 
invokes  our  original  instincts.     It  needs  no  argu- 


ment to  convince  the  most  superficial  observer  lh:it 
though  the  buds  on  hemlock  branches  in  them- 
selves manifest  most  temperate  tones,  yet  when 
discovered  in  the  clear  darkness  of  a  grove  they 
cause  an  uplift  such  as  may  rise  with  the  smell  of 
damp  earth,  or  the  touch  of  moss,  or  a  drink  of 
spring  water,  or  the  sound  of  a  breeze  in  the 
branches.  This  fact,  rightfully  judged  a  platitude 
when  presented  in  its  common  form,  Thayer  studies 
and  applies  to  a  degree  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
range.  For  while  he  displays  no  traces  of  the 
realist,  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word,  he  so 
possesses  himself  of  the  craft  of  seeming  uncon- 
scious, that  in  his  knowledge  of  the  restrained 
methods  of  mother  earth  lies  the  touchstone  of  his 
art. 

Abbott  H.  Thayer  was  born  in  Boston  in  1849, 
but  early  in  life  his  parents  took  him  to  live  in 
Keene,  N.  H.  From  the  beginning  with  him,  as 
with  all  other  successful  painters,  art  held  as  great 
a  proportion  of  his  being  when  he  played  a  child  as 
when  he  worked  a  man.  He  never  became  an 
artist,  for  he  always  was  one.  About  Keene  he 
scarcely  grew  old  enough  to  wander  in  the  woods 
before  he  attempted  to  draw  deer  and  foxes.  Near 
Keene  he  certainly  experienced  his  first  true 
painter's  thrill  at  seeing  the  orange  sunset  light 
reflected  from  the  sandy  bottoms  of  the  lagoons  of 
the  Ashuelot.  In  Keene  he  knew  the  first  joy  of 
using  oils  in  copying  a  dead  upland  plover  and 
learnt  the  first  artist's  lust  to  do  justice  to  his  sub- 
ject. So  there  he  progressed  until,  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  he  definitely  mapped  out  his  future  and 
the  two  branches  of  his  aspirations  by  his  first 
professional  efforts,  the  stuffing  of  birds  and  the 
painting  of  fo.x-terriers  with  e.xaggerated  and  tender 
eyes,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time. 

Then,  in  1866,  he  approached  his  task  more 
seriously,  to  begin  with,  studying  for  two  years  at 
the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Design,  and  later,  for 
six  years,  devoting  himself  to  the  painting  of  cattle 
and  landscapes.     From  that  date  his  honest  per- 
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sonality,  his  sensuous  and  potential  ajipreciation  of 
beauty  increased  in  definite  strength.  From  that 
date  he  gradually  demonstrated  that  in  addition  to 
painting  objects  themselves  he  could  depict  the 
meaning  diffused  from  the  form  of  objects,  as  he 
could  reproduce  the  evanescent  color  that  outdoor 
light  spread  over  objects.  From  that  date  he 
confirmed  himself  as  truthfully  a  painter,  a  man 
who  desired  to  render  clear  and  tangible  to  the 
sight  of  others  those  visions  which  delighted  his 
.  eyes.  It  seems  a  pity  that  during  this  period  minor 
influences  failed  to  support  for  him  the  superb 
example  of  those  masters,  John  La  Farge  and 
Winslow  Homer.  But,  unfortunately,  through 
these  years  the  pupils  of  Couture  and  Millet  re- 
turned in  numbers  to  America;  and  these  pupils 
garbled  the  words  of  their  teachers  until  they 
reached  Thayer  in  a  most  unfundamental  form  of 
error.  For  he  gathered  that  he  should  "load  on 
the  color"  and  cause  his  output  to  "sing  with 
paint."  And  so,  in  the  impressionable  period  of 
his  life,  he  developed  a  method  of  execution  that 
ever  since  has  held  him  a  slave. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  Thayer  went  to  Paris. 
During  his  first  twelve  months  there,  while  he 
studied  under  Lehman,  his  results  fell  off  in  quality 
with  an  alarming  steadiness.  But  when  at  the  end 
of  that  course  he  moved  to  Gerome's  studio,  where 
he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  stay  in  Europe,  he 
speedily  acquired  skill  in  the  secrets  of  his  craft  and 
carried  forward  his  desires  with  new  strength.  Yet 
he  never  won  experience  directly  from  Gerome. 
The  latter's  methods  differed  too  radically  from 
what,  in  New  York,  Thayer  had  accepted,  not  only 
as  truth,  but  as  the  genuine  truth  of  the  Old  World, 
for  the  pupil  to  admit  without  cavil  the  teacher's 
pin-point  directions.  Indeed,  the  school  in  these 
years  divided  itself  into  two  almost  officially  recog- 
nized classes:  on  the  one  side  Gerome's  ardent 
followers,  keen  ivory  draftsmen ;  on  the  other  the 
so-called  impressionists  who  hid  in  their  lockers 
when  the  master's  step  echoed  down  the  hall. 
Therefore,  though  too  much  in  earnest  wholly  to 
join  with  the  radical  views  of  the  latter  body, 
Thayer  tended  in  their  direction  and  fell  more 
under  the  sway  of  Bastien  Lepage  than  of  any  other 
man.  And  so,  of  course,  Gerome's  criticisms  of 
Thayer's  work  sank  to  monotonous  repetition. 

"Always  good,  but  woolly!"  Gerome  said. 

At  this  time,  strangely  enough,  Thayer  lived  the 
life  of  a  Philistine.  He  felt  no  real  companionship 
for  the  French.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  pictures 
;in  the  Louvre.  He  ignored  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
He  enthused  somewhat  over  Velasquez,   but   he 


failed  to  muster  the  ambition  to  travel  in  Spain  or 
any  other  country ,  and,  indeed,  he  lacked  the  money 
for  such  excursions  had  the  inclination  warmed 
him.  Rather,  he  remained  quite  within  his  shell 
and  throughout  his  whole  visit  abroad  profited  only 
by  a  small  class  of  friends  who  applauded  his 
results. 

On  his  return  to  New  York  Thayer  promptly 
joined  himself  to  the  younger  men,  among  them 
Weir,  Low,  Wyatt  Eaton  and  Chase,  all  of  whom 
then  sought  to  place  the  Society  of  American 
Artists  upon  its  feet.  Later  Thomas  Dewing  and 
Thayer  felt  a  mutual  attraction,  so  that  for  many 
years  Dewing  continued  as  Thayer's  chief  adviser. 
For  Dewing  also  aimed  only  at  the  beautiful,  and 
created  only  such  fragile  and  exquisite  compositions 
as  must  have  confirmed  Thayer's  ideals  and  urged 
him  along  his  proper  path.  Because  of  his  family, 
however,  Thayer  soon  removed  his  home  to  Peeks- 
kill  and  later  to  other  Hudson  River  towns,  with  a 
result  that  his  early  portraits  of  the  type  of  .4  Lady 
and  a  Horse  and  A  Seated  Woman  reached  a  com- 
pletion singularly  free  from  studio  gas.  On  the 
contrary,  these  paintings  promptly  struck  a  note  of 
unique  felicity  in  their  gentle  but  strong  in- 
dividuality which  lacked  all  taint  of  eccentricity  or 
mannerism,  a  note  always  upheld  in  such  of  his 
later  portraits  as  those  of  Mary  Dow  and  Elsie 
Pilcher.  More  than  that,  his  canvases  glowed  with 
a  haunting  and  tranquil  dignity,  a  respite  in  an  age 
when  dynamic  force  already  sought  to  presume  as 
the  only  virtue. 

About  this  time  also,  1884,  Thayer's  decoration, 
Florence,  for  Bowdoin  College,  initiated  the  series 
of  imaginative  figures — creatures  not  simply 
animals  the  color  of  flowers,  but  conceptions  filled 
with  souls  to  keep  them  sweet — that  from  time  to 
time  through  later  years  have  impressed  his  public 
as  exhalations  of  deep  memory.  In  posing  these 
forms  tuned  to  profound  happiness,  to  pathos  and 
to  life,  he  never  declines  into  the  easy  vein  of  the 
theatrical  or  the  sensational.  Rather  in  them  he 
masters  the  suggestiveness  of  repose;  for  even  with 
compositions  of  movement,  such  as  that  which 
e.xhibits  the  fluttering  garments  of  the  walking 
figure  in  A  Virgin,  he  avoids  all  suggestion  of 
straining  for  action. 

Quibbles  and  the  vagaries  of  daily  whims  never 
interfere  with  Thayer's  eclectic  thoughts.  So, 
without  consulting  passing  tastes,  he  produces  re- 
sults which  always  appear  as  portraits  of  entirely 
visible  beings  on  certain  of  whom  he  places  wings 
from  an  undissected  but  nevertheless  distinct  .sense 
that  wings  form  the  proper  setting.     Perhaps  for 
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one  reason  he  follows  this  course  because  a  figure 
unreUeved  by  accessories,  full  front,  square  in  the 
middle  of  the  canvas  ofiers  a  knotty  problem  of 
composition  and  of  execution.  And  why  should  a 
sculptor  have  all  the  wings?  But  to  a  degree 
harder  to  define,  yet  more  definitely  coupled  to 
Thayer's  mental  attitude,  the  wings  represent  a 
sentiment  antithetical  to  that  of  many  Germans 
who  when  they  paint  a  Greek  figure  erect  behind  it 
a  German-Greek  background,  as  if  their  temple  or 
altar  offered  the  necessary  or  sufficient  excuse  for 
the  figure's  existence.  For  Thayer  by  adding 
wings  indicates  simply  that  his  figure  presents  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  realistic,  but  rather  stands 
as  one  neither  Greek,  heathen  nor  Christian, 
which  unfolds  its  own  intangible,  unthought 
message. 

In  iqoi  Thayer  returned  definitely  to  Dublin, 
N.  H.,  close  by  the  home  of  his  boyhood.  Since 
that  year  he  has  taken  three  trips  to  Europe.  There, 
in  the  company  of  George  de  Forest  Brush,  he  not 
only  gratified  the  inclination  brought  by  his  later 
admiration  of  the  early  Italian  art,  especially  that 
of  Tintoretto,  the  Siennese  and  the  Florentines, 
but  as  well  in  Haarlem  he  bowed  under  the  spell  of 
the  Guild  pictures  of  Franz  Halz,  which  he  enjoyed 
infinitely  more  than  those  of  Rembrandt. 

As  a  result,  Thayer's  freedom  of  action  and 
clarity  of  mind  expanded,  though  his  method  of 
production  in  no  wise  altered  until  he  painted  bis 
most  superb  canvas,  the  Winged  Figure,  on  the 
rock  above  the  grave  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Here,  by  force  of  trained  and  sympathetic  in- 
tellectuality, he  turns  toward  the  world  a  truly 
human  face,  now  softly  bright,  now  subdued  as  in 
twilight;  a  face  wistful,  placid,  with  eyes  shining 
with  unshed  tears,  tears  in  no  sense  the  tears  of 
sorrow;  by  vital  intuition  he  conveys  to  the  on- 
looker the  perception  of  ethereal,  but  unmatched, 
strength  latent  in  the  sweep  of  wings  and  arms  and 
limbs  and  white  drapery. 

Yet  the  Winged  Figure  will  not  suffer  a  critical 
attitude  on  the  part  of  a  spectator.  To  allure  with 
all  its  magnetism,  it  must  charm  without  the  let  of 
stricture.  Persons  often  mention  the  "call  of 
Nature"  who  never  attempt  to  analyze  what  that 
much-bedeviled  phrase  means.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  "the  call  of  Nature"  fails  to  mean,  it  only 
feels.  So  with  Thayer's  productions  here  and  else- 
where, though  the  visitor  catalogues  one  of  Thayer's 
figures  as  "Charity,"  or  "An  Angel,"  or  anything 
else  he  will,  he  should  remember  that  the  intended 
result  of  the  canvas  lies  not  in  the  meaning,  but 
in  the  feeling  conveyed. 


In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  however,  the 
visitor  forgets  that  "Charity"  represents  simply  the 
verbal  sign  for  the  thought  which  the  picture 
awakens  in  the  visitor's  mind.  Moreover,  he  never 
pauses  to  consider  that  perhaps  "Charity,"  if  coined 
by  him.self,  bespeaks  not  at  all  the  picture's  mean- 
ing, but  remains  only  the  visitor's  name  for  the 
visitor's  own  emotion  inspired  by  the  picture.  But 
if  he  does  hesitate,  he  will  also  realize  that,  as  he  is 
an  amateur  in  labeling  feelings,  his  emotion,  far 
from  being  ticketed  by  "Charity,"  falls  under  an- 
other definition,  not  to  be  set  down  in  black  and 
white,  yet  quite  as  real  as  intangible.  There  lies  the 
danger.  The  visitor  who  would  enjoy  Thayer's 
fascination  must  halt  before  he  becomes  hypnotized 
first  into  erecting  his  own  symbol  for  Thayer's  idea 
as  expressed  on  the  canvas,  then  into  assuming  that 
his  own  symbol  denotes  exactly  his  own  emotion, 
and  finally  into  basing  his  criticism  upon  this  twice 
faulty  symbol  instead  of  directly  upon  Thayer's 
painting.  In  other  words,  such  a  visitor  v/hen  he 
cleverly  examines  Thayer's  Winged  Figure  will 
say:  "Oh,  there  sits  an  angel."  And  a  little  later 
he  will  say  "Who  ever  saw  an  angel  with  a  sun- 
burnt face  ?  Who  ever  saw  an  angel  with  its  hands 
clasped  about  its  knees  ?  That  is  very  undignified 
for  an  angel.  The  man  who  painted  such  an  angel 
must  be  a  very  foolish  man  with  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  angels."  But,  unfortunately  for  the  visitor's 
criticism  and  peace  of  mind,  the  painter  never 
called  the  picture  "An  Angel."  If  any  tag  at  all 
hangs  on  the  frame,  the  dealer  forced  the  artist  to 
place  it  there.  And  the  artist,  not  posing  as  a 
gentleman  of  unusual  literary  merit,  only  fails  to 
express  the  same  ideas  in  words  that  he  signifies  in 
paint. 

The  development  of  this  imaginative  series  from 
the  creation  of  Florence,  through  an  adaptation  of 
the  central  portion  of  that  composition  known  as 
Caritas,  to  the  hanging  of  the  Winged  Figure  in 
the  Albright  Gallery  at  Buffalo,  cannot  be  traced, 
as  is  often  the  case,  by  the  comparison  of  canvas 
A  with  canvas  N  and  canvas  Z.  For  Thayer  has 
not  progressed  so  much  in  technique  as  in  spirit. 
Early  in  life  he  painted  in  virtually  the  same  way  he 
paints  now.  Then,  after  that  unfortunate  period 
before  his  visit  to  Europe,  as  to-day,  technique 
proved  his  stumbling-block.  So  when  he  oc- 
casionally labors  in  a  fashion  to  which  exception 
may  be  taken,  no  one  need  believe  that  in  the 
process  he  carries  out  his  wishes.  If  he  could,  he 
would  lay  on  his  oils  as  smoothly  as  George  de 
Forest  Brush.  In  one  way,  to  be  sure,  he  freed 
himself  from  certain  of  his  trammels  by  imitating 
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sculptural  methods.  Nowailays  wiicn  he  unfolds 
his  paintings  to  a  satisfactory  point,  he  employs  an 
assistant  to  copy  his  canvas.  That  completed,  he 
develops  the  copy  once  more  as  a  modeler  carries 
forward  a  cast.  Yet,  for  the  most  part,  even  when 
his  attitude  toward  his  implements  has  changed, 
the  result  remains  virtually  the  same.  In  early 
days  he  held  in  scorn  the  man  who  spent  time 
learning  simply  to  handle  implements.  Now, 
though  toleration  grows  with  age,  he  feels  that  only 
the  finest  carpenter  truly  requires  exceptional  tools. 
Therefore,  until  a  painter  receives  a  message  to 
vindicate,  he  need  not  worry  about  technique;  and, 
therefore,  after  his  message  reaches  him,  technique 
drops  to  virtually  small  importance,  since  he  ob- 
tains his  results  somehow  and  somehow  his  note 
represents  the  right  and  the  divine  note. 

But  the  essence  in  Thayer's  painting  breathes 
more  strongly  from  each  succeeding  canvas  as  he 
passes  through  the  normal  stages  from  youth,  when 
he  hoped  that  his  pictures  would  resemble  those  of 
certain  masters,  to  maturity,  when  he  obviously 
studies  his  own  heart  and  desires  to  produce  solely 
his  own  conceptions.  At  times  it  seems  as  if  his 
abnormal  sympathy  for  things  about  him  causes 
him  vainly  to  strive  to  explain  something  that  defies 
meaning;  as  if  his  high  and  precious  sense  of  beauty 
couples  with  a  nervous  incapacity  to  complete  his 
utterance.  Yet  for  the  most  part  the  foul  wind  of 
his  technique  turns  out  his  fair  one.  The  idea  falls 
into  his  brain  and  later  he  bears  such  a  creation  as 
.4  Virgin  Enthroned,  as  he  must  bear  it  unshaped 
by  sensible  power.  He  deals  with  a  question  of  un- 
conscious being  more  than  with  a  question  of  taste. 

Thayer  chiefly  desires  to  hold  his  values  and  his 
notes  absolutely  correct.  But  deliberately  or  in- 
stinctively, he  strives  for  an  esthetic  as  well  as  a 
practical  correctness.  Therefore  his  drawing,  a 
drawing  of  form  rather  than  of  line,  becomes  one 
with  his  tender,  bird-like  colors  to  most  truly  eflect 
his  deep-seated  repose  and  aloofness  of  atmosphere. 
His  figures  radiate  a  soft,  natural  bodily  warmth 
which  often  causes  them  to  appear  startlingly  dis- 
tinct when  otherwise  they  would  seem  unfinished. 
For  their  flesh  is  not  a  marble-tinted  flesh,  but  a 
flesh  that  glows  through  their  draperies,  human 
with  the  benediction  of  the  sun.  And  the  cloth 
upon  them  lies  clear  but  not  iridescent,  with 
varying  notes  bright  almost  to  confusion  yet  re- 
strained to  the  entity  of  the  result.  Tha3-er  teaches 
those  who  study  him  the  difference  between  the 
shadows  of  translucent  forms  and  the  shadows  of 
solid  forms,  the  difference  between  the  light  of  a 
surface  and  the  light  upon  a  surface. 


Spt)ntancous  ami  natural,  Tha_\er  never  expresses 
a  decorative  sense  in  the  rigorous  meaning  of  the 
word.  He  never  tends  to  the  flat  and  wooden,  or 
to  empty  headed  confusion;  he  never  casts  his 
drapery  into  dull,  heavy  folds  or  overstudies  the 
details,  for  he  includes  the  decorative  in  the 
pictorial.  Yet  here  emphasis  on  the  pictorial  fails 
to  imply  that  he  defies  existing  human  restrictions, 
or  surrenders  any  part  of  his  appreciation  of  natural 
beauty  to  a  markedly  artificial  scheme  of  lines. 
With  quite  the  opposite  spirit  he  turns  from  even 
the  modulated  inconsistencies  of  the  Rossetti 
school;  he  achieves  his  best  when  with  sim- 
plicity and  delicate  intuition,  as  in  A  Virgin 
Enthroned,  he  selects  for  his  subjects  members  of 
his  own  family  and  endows  them  with  ethereal 
suggestion. 

Since  1898  the  naturalist  side  of  Thayer  rather 
dulled  the  painter  in  him,  for  about  that  time  he 
concluded  that  the  fashion  in  which  Nature  pro- 
tectively colored  her  wild  animals  accorded  only 
generally  with  the  commonly  believed  in  method. 
It  has  long  remained  an  accepted  axiom  that  when 
any  bird  or  beast  rests  in  its  usual  surroundings,  it 
lies  almost  invisible  from  the  usual  point  of  view 
of  its  usual  enemy.  But  Thayer  developed  the 
theory  that  this  occurred  not  as  most  men  thought, 
because  the  animal  resembled  one  of  a  specific 
number  of  objects  supposed  to  surround  him,  such 
as  a  stump  or  a  twig,  but  because  the  animal's 
coloring,  even  when  exceptionally  brilliant,  imitated 
the  plav  of  the  customary  light  and  shade  of  its 
environment  in  such  a  way  as  to  deceive  the  enemy 
into  thinking  he  looked  through  the  animal  rather 
than  at  the  animal. 

This  idea  Thayer  studied  with  greater  and 
greater  interest  up  to  the  present  time;  and  in  it  he 
met  with  a  needed  consideration  of  the  most  delicate 
of  shadows  and  tone  qualities  that  advanced  in 
companionship  with  his  attitude  toward  his 
painting.  So  now  when  his  book  on  "Protective 
Coloration  "  will  soon  appear,  his  mind  should  re- 
vert more  strongly  than  ever  to  his  art.  Surely, 
therefore,  the  future  should  overshadow  the  past. 
For  a  man  of  Thayer's  will  must  ever  advance. 
There  can  be  no  decline  with  powers  so  full  of  the 
inductive,  so  delicate  in  their  action.  He  forces  no 
attempt  to  startle  by  jarring  conceits  that  weary  in 
the  end.  He  envelops  willing  imaginations 
through  the  reserved  mystery  of  his  direct  con- 
ceptions. He  brings  pure  visual  emotion;  for  he 
has  a  sympathy  with  man  which,  backed  by 
trained  culture,  leads  him  to  grasp  and  to  convey 
the  beauty  of  man. 
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The  growth  of  the  National  Society  of  Crafts- 
men, whose  headquarters  are  at  i  rg  East  Nine- 
teenth Street,  New  York  City,  as  reflected  in  its 
second  annual  exhibition,  lately  held  at  the 
galleries  of  the  National  Arts  Club,  on  Gramercy 
Square,  New  York,  has  been  remarkable.  The 
recent  exhibition  exceeded  the  first  in  quality  and 
size.  It  was  held  by  the  National  Arts  Club, 
in  collaboration  with  the  National  Society  of 
Craftsmen,  in  the  spacious  galleries  of  the  former 
club,  and  a  committee,  composed  of  members  from 
each  club,  attended  to  the  arrangement  of  the  vast 
array  of  beautiful  objects  of  handcraft,  covering 
every  department  of  such  work.  The  interests  of 
the  two  clubs  are  closely  interwoven,  for  many 
members  belong  to  both.  Mr.  Spencer  Trask,  of 
New  York,  is  president  of  each  club.  The  long 
galleries,  full  of  delightful  exhibits,  showed  the 
great  increase  of  interest,  the  steady  growth  of 
membership  and  the  higher  standard  of  work 
among  the  craftsmen. 

Perhaps  the  largest  single  department  \\as  that 
of  jewelry,  which  occupied  four  large  and  several 
small  cases  in  the  "  Tilden  Gallery,"  nearest  Gra- 
mercy Square.  Of  this  the  collection  was  so  good 
that  it  is  difficult  to  mention  any  one  article  as 
e.xceeding  another  in  design  or  execution.  Mrs. 
Josephine  Hartwell  Shaw  had  interesting  necklaces 
of  tourmaline  and  topaz,  and  of  blister  pearl  with 
silver.  She  also  displayed  a  copper  tea-set,  of  low, 
broad  shape,  the  handles  set  with  carnelians.  Miss 
Mabel  AVilcox  Luther  showed  necklaces  and 
brooches  of  amazonite,  rose  quartz,  chrysoprase 
and  other  stones,  in  most  artistic  shapes.  Delicate 
necklaces  in  coral  and  gold,  and  in  siher  and 
azurite,  were  the  work  of  Miss  Grace  Hazen.  Miss 
Emily  Peacock  displayed  watch-chains,  necklaces, 
fobs,  brooches  and  belt-pins  in  her  delicate  and 
graceful  style.  ]Miss  V^irginia  Senseney  had  hand- 
some copper  belt-buckles  of  Egyptian  design. 
Some  beautiful  tourmalines  of  a  clear  amber  color 
were  set  in  a  necklace  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Cope- 
land. 

Many  bracelets,  rings,  brooches  and  scarf-pins 
were  from  students  of  Pratt  Institute,  among  them 
F.  S.  Gardner,  C.  H.  Johnonot,  Miss  Daisy 
Thompson  and  jSIiss  E.  Walbridge. 

A  curious  fob  of  ancient  Chinese  coins  was  made 
bv  Miss  Emilv  E.  Graves,  and  scarf-uins  and  rings 


by  Otto  Doesinger,  John  O.  Winsche  and  Arthur 
S.  Williams.  A  necklace  of  finely  wrought  pattern 
in  lavender  horn  was  adorned  with  amethyst  and 
gold  by  B.  B.  Thresher,  who  had  another  of  the 
same  horn,  with  California  moonstones  and  gold. 
Silver  and  gold  neck-chains  were  set  with  jasper, 
turquoise,  opal  and  amethyst  and  moonstones,  by 
Miss  Mary  W.  Peckham,  Miss  Louise  C.  Anderson 
and  Miss  Florence  A.  Richmond.  Miss  Josephine 
Foard  showed  a  collection  of  Navajo  jewelry  of 
antique  design.  Beside  these  there  were  fifty  or  so 
craftsmen  who  showed  equally  beautiful  decorative 
articles  in  the  great  jewelry  cases. 

In  the  department  of  bookbinding,  which  was 
nearest  the  entrance  to  the  National  Arts  Club, 
the  Misses  Ripley  had  two  extremely  handsome 
guest-books,  one  of  white  and  one  of  brown  tooled 
leather,  after  the  Mediaeval  Sienese  style  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  a  large  prayer  book  of  tooled 
dark  leather,  with  a  bronze  cross  on  the  cover,  k 
leather  table-cover  in  heraldic  design,  showing 
interesting  treatment  of  tempera  color,  was  also  by 
Miss  Ripley.  A  book  cover  executed  by  Carrado 
Scapecchi,  which  is  a  reproduction  of  an  antic[ue 
book  cover  from  the  Piccolomini  Palace,  showed 
fine  work  and  brilliant  color.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Griscom  Marot  had  a  copy  of  Thomas  Moore's 
"L^topia,"  bound  in  blue  blind  tooled  pigskin  \A\k\ 
silver  clasps,  and  Miss  Adeline  G.  Wykes,  several 
fine  bindings,  one  of  green  levant,  with  gold  tooling, 
and  one  a  guest-book,  tooled  in  gold  and  with 
antique  finish.  William  Lewis  Washburn  had 
hand-made  books  and  booklets,  and  hand  bindings 
were  also  shown  by  Miss  Flora  A.  Hall  and  Miss 
Edith  Griffith. 

Interesting  process  work  on  leather,  set  into  a 
screen,  was  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Busck.  A  portfolio 
of  brown  wrought  leather  with  wild-rose  design 
was  made  by  Miss  Anna  Monell  Meeks.  Miss 
Carrie  Hibler  displayed  desk  appointments,  in 
Italian  heraldic  design,  and  an  excellent  piece  of 
wrought  leather  in  a  lady's  shopping-bag.  Deco- 
rated and  colored  leather  was  used  for  address- 
books  by  Miss  Berthaline  Lexow,  and  tooled  and 
colored  leather  on  card-cases  and  leather  bags  was 
used  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Stoddard,  Emma  F.  Stratford 
and  Miss  Abbie  I.  Fiske.  Finely  shaded  green 
and  brown  leather  cases  were  the  work  of  Miss 
C.  V.  Hetz,  and  a  hand-bag  with  peacock  decora- 
tion was  shown  by  Miss  Minnie  B.  Serrell.  Miss 
Frances  B.  Tracy  had  beautiful  illuminated  leather 
in  Florentine  style,  in  the  shape  of  photograph 
cases  and  bridge  scores.  The  Handicraft  Guild 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  displaced  small  articles  of 
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leather,  designed  by  Miss  Louise  Berry  and  Nelbert 
Murphy. 

The  display  of  ceramics  was  not  large,  but  was 
mostly  from  the  studios  of  notable  artists.  The 
Misses  Mason  showed  bowls  and  vases  with  nature 
motifs,  and  in  delightful  blue,  gray  and  green 
shades,  and  plates  with  blue  and  white  and  gold 
and  silver  decorations.  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Leonard, 
whose  designs  in  blue,  green  and  gold  on  plates, 
cups  and  saucers  and  on  a  teapot  of  bronze  and 
gold  were  admirably  carried  out,  and  Miss 
Dorothea  Warren,  who  had  plates  and  bowls  with 
peacocks  in  elaborate  Persian  borders,  were  among 
the  exhibitors.  Miss  S.  Evannah  Price  had  a  tall 
vase,  decorated  in  gray  and  yellow,  and  Mrs.  J-  H. 
Hibler  showed  a  tea-jar  and  bowl  and  an  e.Kcellent 
octogan-shaped  dish,  decorated  with  gold  lines. 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Armstrong  had  a  finely  painted 
landscape  on  a  tall  brown-green  vase,  and  Miss 
Matilda  Middleton  showed  some  charming  Sat- 
suma  work  on  a  box  and  cream  pot. 

The  pottery  department  in  the  middle  gallery, 
although  not  extremely  large,  was  very  good.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Baggs,  of  Marblehead  Handicraft  Shops, 
had  some  new  glazes  on  vases  and  jars.  The 
"Sunset"  glaze  was  of  brilliant  tints,  shading 
toward  the  top  of  the  vase.  Some  gray-green 
vases  of  good  shapes,  designed  by  Mr.  Baggs,  had 
geometric  patterns  in  brown.  Most  of  the  motifs 
were  taken  from  the  sea  and  the  coast  where 
Marblehead  is  situated.  A  tea-set  of  gray  had  sea- 
weed decorations,  and  another  was  ornamented 
with  some  of  Marblehead's  quaint  little  houses. 
Other  designers  of  this  school  were  Miss  Maude 
Milner  and  A.  L  Hennessey,  who  had  an  extremely 
good  set  of  tiles,  with  ships  in  blue  and  gray.  With 
a  display  of  her  fine  crystalline  glazes,  Mrs. 
Adelaide  Alsop-Robineau  had  sixteen  tiny  vases 
of  e.xperimental  color,  in  gorgeous  flamme  reds  of 
copper,  from  the  palest  to  the  darkest  shades. 
Charles  Volkmar  showed  vases  and  bowls  and  a 
cider  set  of  a  soft  green-gray  of  fine  texture,  and  a 
set  of  tile  with  nature  motifs. 

The  Markham  Pottery  had  some  of  its  curious 
autumn  forest  effects,  produced  partly  by  the 
coloring  and  partly  by  the  texture,  on  many  vases 
where  bronze,  red,  orange  and  russet  were  mingled, 
producing  suggestions  of  autumn  wood  vistas. 
Good  examples  of  the  distinctive  Newcomb  college 
ware  were  in  the  collection,  and  the  Van  Briggle 
Pottery  had  some  jars  with  peacock  shadings  of 
green  and  yellow,  and  a  set  of  tile  with  pictures 
from  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  William  J.  Walley 
had  jars  with  a  fine  "devitrified  glaze,"  where  an 


odd  mixture  of  orange,  green,  red  and  brown  makes 
a  flame  effect,  and  Misses  Edith  Penman  and 
Elizabeth  Hardenbergh  among  their  excellent  gray 
and  green  bowls  and  vases  had  blue  jars  with  odd 
markings  of  a  lighter  shade  through  the  blue. 

Numbers  of  examples  from  notable  weavers,  and 
many  single  pieces  from  individuals,  were  in  the 
textile,  weaving  and  embroidery  departments,  for 
often  the  work  shown  might  be  entered  under  either 
of  these  heads.  The  Misses  Glantzberg  showed 
delicate  linen  weavings  in  a  variety  of  nursery 
articles,  bibs,  tray-cloths,  scarfs,  table-covers, 
curtains  and  cushions,  designed  specially  for  the 
use  of  children.  These  were  decorated  or  em- 
broidered with  lambs,  goats  and  chickens  and 
other  objects  of  interest  to  children.  A  crash  table 
runner,  in  gray  and  green,  was  by  Miss  Anne 
Duane.  From  the  Greenwich  Handicrafts  School, 
Miss  Durant  and  Miss  Katherine  Lord  showed 
fine  weavings  in  portieres,  table  covers  and  mats. 
Miss  Aurelia  Bethlen  exhibited  fine  embroidery 
on  a  pillow-case  and  table-cover  of  her  own  work, 
and  an  embroidered  bed-spread  and  pillow-slip, 
said  to  be  designed  and  worked  by  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  of  Austria.  The  design  is  of  roses  and 
leaves  worked  in  white  upon  white  linen,  and  the 
articles  are  for  sale. 

Among  other  exhibitors  in  these  departments 
was  Mrs.  Sally  Field  Stevens,  who  had  three  table 
scarfs,  one  worked  in  violet,  green  and  blue 
applique,  another  in  orange,  violet  and  brown,  and 
the  third  in  rose,  violet  and  blue-green.  The 
designs  of  these  were  unique  and  the  colors  most 
harmonious.  Ralph  Radcliffe  Whitehead  had 
woven  bags,  Miss  Charlotte  Pendleton,  a  portiere 
of  Aubosson  weave,  and  Miss  Anne  M.  Dibblec, 
two  delightful  little  bureau-scarfs,  one  in  red  and 
green  cross  stitch,  with  a  quaint  pattern  of  carna- 
tions, and  the  other  a  honeysuckle  pattern  in  blue. 
Mrs.  Lilian  Barton  Wilson  showed  a  linen  bed- 
spread with  a  pattern  worked  in  two  shades  of  blue 
in  alternate  squares.  Each  square  contains  a 
figure  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  the  background  being 
worked  in  and  the  figure  left  plain.  Miss  Margaret 
Whiting,  of  the  Deerfield  Society,  had  cross-stitch 
on  table  covers  and  applique  on  dyed  cloth.  Miss 
Blanche  M.  Barton  displayed  an  embroidered  stole 
of  white  silk,  the  only  piece  of  ecclesiastical 
embroidery  in  the  e.xhibition. 

The  loan  collection,  comprising  articles  of  every 
sort  of  hand  work,  made  during  past  centuries, 
contained  much  that  was  most  interesting,  in- 
cluding jewelry,  textiles,  carvings  and  pewter. 

{To  be  cotUinued) 
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HE  SAINT   MICHAKL'S   WlXDoW 
AND  DECORATIONS 
EY  MINNA  C.  SMITH 


The  completion  of  the  chancel  deco- 
rations and  the  dedication  of  the  new  pulpit  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Louis  C.  Tiffany  marked  the  recent 
centenary  celebration  of  the  Church  of  Saint 
Michael's  and  All  Angels  in  New  York.  The 
chancel  window  was  placed  a  number  of  years  ago 
at  Saint  Michael's,  but  the  tinal  carrying  out  of 
Mr.  Tiffany's  entire  plan  of  decoration  worthily 
frames  the  picture;  this  important  work  by  this 
artist  may  now  be  seen  in  its  finished  beauty.  It 
will,  in  future,  attract  more  and  more  people  who 
look  at  good  art  in  an  American  church  in  the  spirit 
of  interest  with  which  they  go  to  see  paintings  or 
windows  in  older  churches  of  Italy  or  Spain. 
Slowly  but  certainly  the  accessibility  of  such  art  is 
becoming  appreciated  at  home.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
scarcely  a  generation  that  there  has  been  much  art 
worth  seeing  in  churches  on  our  side  of  the  water. 
But  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  art  is  part  of  the 
spirit  of  thought  in  the  new  century,  and  already 
there  are  pilgrimages  made  to  many  a  church  as, 
even  in  its  beginning,  to  the  beautiful  chapel  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Saint  John  the  Divine. 

In  his  great  seven-paneled  window  at  Saint 
Michael's,  "The  Celestial  Hierarchy,"  the  artist 
has  chosen  a  usage  differing  from  ancient  usage  re- 
garding Saint  Michael  in  art.  "There  was  War 
in  Heaven.  Michael  and  his  Angels  fought  against 
the  Dragon."  Era  Angelico,  Raphael,  the  old 
masters,  showed  Michael  engaged  in  the  very 
struggle  with  the  dragon,  the  beast  a  central  figure 
on  the  canvas.  Here  the  vancjuished  dragon  is  left 
out  of  the  picture.  It  is  in  his  hour  of  conquering 
that  the  militant  archangel  is  shown  as  a  symbol  cif 
the  church,  which  is  symbol  of  the  domination  ii 
the  world  by  the  word  of  God.  He  stands  in 
triumph  on  the  globe,  symbol  of  the  world,  with 
flaming  wings  deepening  outward.  One  hand  rests 
upon  his  shield ;  in  the  other  he  is  bearing  the  sign 
of  redemption,  the  cross  in  red,  symbol  of  love,  on 
the  white  of  purity.  At  the  right  and  left  of  Saint 
Michael,  the  principal  messenger  of  heaven  and 
patron  of  the  church  militant,  are  the  archangels 
Gabriel,  Raphael,  Barachi,  Uriel,  Chamuel  and 
Zadkiel.  Above  and  beyond,  surrounding  them, 
are  the  other  eight  orders  of  the  heavenly  clioir. 
As  in  the  Dantean  description,  "These  orders  are 
all  upward  gazing  and  downward  prevail,  so  that 
toward  God  they  are  all  drawn  and  they  all  draw." 
The  unnumbered  brilliant  and  living  figures  be- 


sides the  seven  archangels  are  angels,  principalities; 
powers,  dominions,  virtues,  that  sing  their  song 
with  three  melodies  in  the  three  orders  of  joy; 
thrones  of  the  divine  aspect,  seraphim  and  cherubim. 
They  bear  symbols,  trumpets,  declaring  the  voice 
of  God;  flaming  swords  of  His  wrath;  sceptres  of 
His  power;  musical  instruments  of  praise,  harps 
are  in  many  hands;  the  wheel,  symbol  of  the  spirit 
of  God,  and  symbol  also  of  his  messengers.  Above 
all,  in  the  central  panel,  is  the  cross,  symbol  of 
Christ. 

There  is  harmonic  sweep  of  line  and  color  in  this 
work  of  art  commensurate  with  the  elevation  of  the 
subject  and  the  nobility  of  the  composition.  The 
suggestion  is  powerful  of  others  and  yet  others  of 
the  heavenly  host  sweeping  in  and  in,  and  the  effect 
of  the  framing  wings  across  the  window  is  heightened 
by  the  paling  of  color  upward.  Color  is  used  with 
utmost  freedom,  and  blends  from  richest  reds, 
blues,  greens,  purples  and  goldens,  to  the  most 
delicate  skyey  hues,  accurate  symbolic  notes  in  the 
gamut  of  color.     The  Saint  Michael's  window  is 
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perhaps  best  to  be  enjoyed  on  a  sunlit  morning 
when  the  wonderful  depth  of  tone  of  the  glass, 
which  is  the  artist's  medium  of  expression,  has  full 
value.  So  translucent  is  it,  so  perfectly  it  responds, 
that  this  glass  may  be  said  to  be  directly  translated 
into  color  and  light. 

In  such  an  hour  when  the  five  central  panels  are 
glowing  with  outside  light,  there  is  still  a  sense  of 
color  restrained  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  panels,  at 
either  end  of  the  chancel  window.  These  end  panels 
with  their  angelic  figures  are  not  windows,  but 
mosaic  panels.  The  architectural  construction  of 
the  church  brings  them  against  stone  walls  at  the 
sides  of  the  building.  These  mosaic  panels  are  none 
the  less  integral  parts  of  the  whole  picture.  They 
are  lighted  from  within  the  church,  and  there  are 
two  long  perpendicular  concealed  rows  of  electric 
lights,  one  of  twenty-four  lights,  with  reflectors, 
and  one  of  twelve  lights  without  reflectors,  on 
either  side  of  the  chancel.  In  these  two  end 
panels  with  reflected  light  and  the  central  panels 
with  direct  transmitted  light,  there  are  thus  two 
diametrically  opposed  uses  of  glass.  The  treatment 
of  the  whole  is,  however,  such  that  in  spite  of 
changing  conditions  of  transmitted  and  reflected 
light,  the  harmony  of  color  and  the  continuity  of  the 
subject  are  unchanged.  This  use  of  two  lights  in 
combination  is  most  unusual,  and  its  success  is 
typical  of  modern  conquest  of  beauty  within  re- 
strictions of  necessity.  The  seven  panels  of  the  Saint 
Michael's  window  melt  together  in  such  harmony 
that  the  obstacle  conquered  in  the  mosaic  panels 
but  lends  resultant  mystery  to  the  power  and  effect 
of  the  whole.  This  melting  together  could  not  have 
been  produced  in  glass  of  less  translucency  and 
depth  of  tone.  The  lead  lines  of  both  windows  and 
mosaic  contribute  to  the  decorative  design.  Long 
lead  lines  possible  in  the  best  modern  windows  are 
effective.  Modern  craftsmanship  interprets  design 
to  please  a  seeker  for  perfection.  The  new  Ameri- 
can idea  in  glass,  developed  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  is  here  studied  to  advantage. 
No  surface  pigments  are  used  in  this  glass  to  pro- 
duce an  effect ;  no  paint  at  all  is  used  e.xcept  upon 
the  faces;  the  inherent  properties  of  the  glass  are 
invested  with  their  full  meaning;  the  uses  of  color 
in  symbolism  are  multiplied.  Certain  faces  and 
figures  in  this  composition  leave,  however,  still  to 
be  desired  somewhat  of  strength  and  high  spiritual 
poetry.  Dante  himself  found  that  the  sight  must 
needs  close  because  of  the  point  which  rays  out 
light  too  keen  when,  in  the  twenty-eighth  canto  of 
the  Paradiso,  he  came  to  describe  the  heavenly 
hierarchy;  his  eyes  were  touched  bv  that  which  is 


apparent  in  that  revolving  sphere ;  he,  like  any  man, 
halted  in  proffering  so  much  as  he  could  of  secret 
truth. 

The  high  Romanesque  arch  of  the  apse  above  the 
Saint  Michael's  window  has  been  painted  in  inter- 
lacing designs  of  gold  and  blue;  and  these  colors 
are  repeated  and  mingled  with  crimson  at  the  front, 
next  the  lettering  of  the  legend  of  Michael  and  the 
dragon.  Below  the  window,  above  the  altar,  and 
much  more  easily  read  in  the  church,  is  lettered : 
/  am  the  Bread  oj  Lije.  He  that  cometh  unto  Me 
shall  never  himger  and  he  that  helieveth  shall  never 
thirst.  The  decorations  of  the  altar  are  glass 
mosaic,  including  the  four  heads  of  the  man,  lion, 
ox  and  eagle,  symbols  of  the  gospels.  Two  new 
flower  vases  of  brass  have  been  placed  on  the  altar, 
one  of  them  inscribed  to  Alice  Richmond  Peters, 
who  was  daughter  and  wife  of  two  earlier  rectors 
of  Saint  Michael's  and  mother  of  the  present 
rector.  Dr.  John  Peters. 

The  varied  ability  of  the  artist  is  shown  in  the 
pulpit  and  decorations  accompanying,  which  are  all 
executed  from  Mr.  Tiffany's  individual  designs  and 
show  the  unity  of  their  conception.  Arch  and  altar, 
pulpit  and  lectern,  were  all  designed  by  him,  and 
the  effect  of  his  great  window  is  enhanced  by  its 
surroundings. 

The  new  pulpit  on  the  gospel  side  of  the  altar 
and  near  the  organ,  is  of  the  best  tone  of  Siena 
marble,  its  painted  sounding-board  repeating  the 
yellow  in  a  paler  tone.  The  supporting  columns 
of  the  pulpit  and  its  pedestal  sparingly  combine 
mosaic  and  sculptured  decoration. 

A  large  lamp  in  the  form  of  a  cross  is  part  of  the 
original  design  yet  to  complete  the  chancel  decora- 
tions. It  will  be  suspended  from  the  center  of  the 
arch  above  and  its  multiple  colors  in  glass  will 
repeat  the  gradient  colors  of  the  window.  The 
children's  window,  at  the  right  of  the  chancel,  above 
the  font,  unveiled  at  the  Michaelmas  festival,  repre- 
sents the  dove  descending  in  a  shaft  of  light,  and  is 
also  by  Mr.  Tiffany.  M.  C.  S. 

We  deeply  regret  an  unfortunate  error  in 
making  up  the  article  in  the  December  issue  on  the 
National  Art  Collection.  Two  of  the  paintings 
therein  reproduced,  namely.  An  Adirondack  Vista, 
by  Alexander  H.  Wyant,  N.A.,  and  The  Mussel 
Gatherers,  by  Homer  D.  Martin,  N.A.,  were  not 
included  in  Mr.  Evans's  munificent  gift  to  the 
nation.  The  oversight  is  especially  regretted  by  us 
in  view  of  the  comprehensive  scope  and  the  public- 
spirited  generosity  of  Mr.  Evans'.~  selections  from 
his  collection,  as  well  as  the  intimate  relationship  in 
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which  his  name 
stands  to  those  of 
these  two  great 
leaders  of  Ameri- 
can landscape  art. 
Mr.  Evans's  gift, 
we  may  remind 
our  readers,  in- 
ckides  Housatonic 
Valley;  Flume, 
Opalescent  River; 
Autumn  at  Ark- 
V  ill  e ;  S  p  r  i n  g 
Landscape,  by 
Wyant,  and  N'ear 
Newport  and  Old 
Mill  at  St.  Cloud,  bv  Homer  D.  Martin,  N.  A. 


MRS.    SYDNEY    TAYLOR 
BY    EMILY    DRAYTOX    TYIER 
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IXTH    ANNUAL    EXHIBITION    OF 
MINIATURES  AT  THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA ACADEMY   OF  THE    FINE 
ARTS 
BY  T.  NILSEN  LAURVIK 


Despite  the  po\verful  rivalry  of  photographv, 
miniature  painting  has  survived,  and  within  the 
past  few  years  there  has  been  a  pronounced  re- 
vival of  interest  in  this  delicate  art.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  this  renewed  interest  blossomed  forth, 
mushroomlike,  into  a  veritable  craze,  which  was 
quickly  exploited  commercially  by  all  sorts  of  in- 
competents, charlatans  and  cheap  department 
stores,  who  threw  in  a  miniature  or  two  with  every 
cash  purchase.  These,  of  course,  were  nothing 
more  than  the  cheapest  and  most  tawdry  kind  of 
colored  photographs,  made  to  simulate  a  miniature, 
and  accepted  by  many  undiscriminating  persons 
as  a  fair  substitute.  And  the  golden  age  of  the  fake 
miniature  came,  stayed,  and  passed,  like  a  bad 
dream.  Its  worst  and  most  permanent  results, 
however,  were  not  the  flooding  of  untold  house- 
holds with  these  abominations,  which  were  too 
crude  to  do  any  real  harm,  but  in  opening  an  op- 
portxmity  to  many  wholly  incompetent  pretenders, 
who  saw  in  this  newly  aroused  taste  a  profitable 
tield  for  the  exploitation  of  their  otherwise  un- 
saleable efiorts.  These  have  been  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  art  of  miniature  painting,  and  their  inept, 
jioorly  drawn  and  badly  colored  ivories  have  done 
much  to  instil  in  the  minds  of  many  the  notion 
that  a  miniature  cannot  be  a  serious  work  of  art. 

To  combat  and  effectually  demonstrate  the  utter 
fallacy  of  this  idea  has  been  the  aim  and  purpose 


of  the  American  Society  of  Miniature  Painters, 
organized  in  iqoo,  of  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Miniature  Painters  is  an  offshoot.  The 
exhibition,  held  in  Philadelphia  under  the  auspices 
of  the  local  Society  of  Miniature  Painters  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  from  October 
28  to  November  17,  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
ever  held  in  this  country.  It  furnished  indubitable 
evidence  that  miniature  painting  in  the  hands  of 
its  most  eminent  exponents  to-day  is  possessed  of  a 
vitality,  a  beauty  and  grace  rivaling  the  best  work 
done  in  the  past. 

In  spite  of  the  high  artistic  excellence  of  the  best 
work  of  our  modern  miniaturists,  not  a  few  still 
regard  it  as  a  sort  of  curiosity,  at  best  a  remarkable 
feat  of  technical  skill  in  executing  with  such 
minuteness  in  so  small  a  compass  the  features  of  a 
head.  In  view  of  this  misconception,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  recall  that  painters  no  less  celebrated 
than  Hans  Holbein  have  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  time  to  the  painting  of  miniatures. 
Much  of  the  work  of  Giotto  and  his  fellows  of  the 
Renaissance  has  essentially  the  character  of  a 
miniature,  not  only  as  exhibited  in  the  delicately 
illumined  missals  and  manuscripts,  but  more 
particularly  as  shown  in  the  medallion  pictures 
with  which  so  many  embellished  the  "Predella" 
of  their  altar  pieces.  Vassari  describes  a  number 
of  these  paintings  "in  little,"  as  they  came  to  be 
called,  comprising  many  small  figures  so  carefully 
done  that  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  a 
miniature.  Nor  has  this  art  failed  to  win  recogni- 
tion   among  the  greatest  portrait  painters  in  oils. 


BY    ELEANOR    T.    WRAGG 
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When  the  celcliralfd  miniature  en 
titled  Hours,  bv  Malbone,  was  shown 
in  London,  Benjamin  West  is  report- 
ed to  have  said:  "I  have  seen  a  pic- 
ture painted  by  a  young  American 
named  Malbone  which  no  man  in 
England  could  excel." 

All  this  only  confirms  the  con- 
tention of  the  miniaturists  that  theirs 
is  an  art  no  less  dignified  than  that 
of  the  painter  of  life-size  portraits, 
nor  yet  limited  and  confined  to  por- 
traiture alone,  as  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  two  imaginative  pieces  by 
William  J.  Baer,  shown  in  the  Phila- 
delphia exhibition.  In  largeness  of 
feeling,  in  beauty  of  color  and  de- 
sign, his  Primavera,  which  we  re- 
produce, combines  many  of  the  best 
qualities  of  a  good  oil  painting,  with 
a  luminosity  and  brilliancy  of  texture 
only  to  be  achieved  on  ivory.  This, 
and  such  productions  as  his  Golden 
Hours,  will  no  doubt  in  time  rank 
with  the  best  work  of  Malbone,  while 
his  only  rivals  in  portraiture  to-day 
are  Josephi,  Miss  Beckinglon,  repre- 
sented in  this  show  by  four  charm- 
ing examples  of  her  work,  and  the 
late  Theodora  W.  Thayer,  whose  fine 
portrait  of  Bliss  Carman  is  one  of 
the  memorable  achievements  in 
American  miniature  painting.  The 
best  of  the  various  contributions  by 
Mrs.  Fuller  are  not  unfit  to  be 
classed  with  the  foregoing. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  ac- 
cepted method  employed  by  most 
miniaturists  is  the  work  shown  by 
Alice  Schille  and  Lucy  May  Stanton. 
Their  miniatures  are  executed  in  a  broad,  free  style, 
difficult  to  attain  on  ivory,  but  very  delightful  when 
done  with  the  spontaneity  and  freshness  of  color 
exhibited  in  the  w-ork  of  these  two  artists.  The 
color  in  these  is  spread  on  the  ivory  like  a  stain, 
and  is  left  untouched  save  for  a  few  accenting 
touches  here  and  there.  The  difference  in  method 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  Miss  Stanton's  Por- 
trait 0/  Mrs.  Forbes  and  Her  Children  with 
the  Portrait  oj  Mrs.  Cox,  by  Eulabee  Dix, 
which  is  painted  in  the  careful  style  of  the  old 
miniatures,  while  the  charming  little  miniature 
medallion  by  Eleanor  T.  Wragg  has  the  intimate 
character  and  quality  and  the  touch  of  romance  of 
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BV   ANNA    RICHARDS    BR?;WSTER 


the  early  miniaturists.  I'lic  Bride,  a  harmony  in 
gray,  gold  and  blue,  by  Laura  Coombs  Hills,  was 
one  of  the  most  evanescently  delicate  pieces  in  the 
exhibition.  One  feels,  however,  that  it  was  somewhat 
too  heavily  framed  for  a  miniature.  This  anomaly 
of  framing  miniatures  as  though  they  were  large 
easel  pictures  was  affected  by  several  exhibitors  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  what  is  fine  and  delicate  in  their 
work.  The  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  however,  was 
characterized  by  an  imcommonly  high  standard  of 
excellence  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  its 
exhibits,  which  were  hung  in  one  of  the  small 
galleries  of  the  Academy.  The  walls  of  this  room 
were  specially  decorated  for  the  occasion  in  a  light- 
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THE    BRIDE 


BY    LAURA   COOMBS    HILLS 


colored  material,  and  b\'  the  introduction  of  several 
pieces  of  beautiful  colonial  furniture,  and  a  simple 
colonial  mantel  as  a  focal  point,  an  appropriate 
setting  was  given  to  these  examples  of  an  art  that 
is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  period  of  patch 
and  furbelow. 

Ax  EXHIBITION  of  miniatures  bv  Miss  Eulabee 


Dix,  recentlv  on  view  at  the  Bauer-Folsom  Gal- 
leries, 396  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  comprised 
portraits  of  the  Countess  of  Fabbricotti,  Mrs. 
Ogden  Mills,  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore  and  others. 
Miss  Dix  studied  at  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine 
Arts  and  with  William  J.  Whittemore  and  I.  A. 
Josephi  in  New  York.  She  has  recently  returned 
from  two  years  of  study  and  practice  in  Europe. 


New    )  \)i'k   II  'ato'-Coloi'  Club 
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HI',    \i;\\    \'(  )Rlv    WATMR  COLOR 
CLlii 
HY  AK'nUR  IloF.lil.R 


When  the  New  Vcirk  Water^'dldi- 
Club  was  organized  some  years  ago,  it  was,  in  a 
way,  a  protest  against  the  old  society  and  there  was 
much  young  blood  that,  with  the  enthusiasm  both 
of  youth  and  experience,  hoped  to  encompass  great 
things.  Certainly,  considerable  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  score  of  years  during  which  this  asso- 
ciation has  flourished,  and  it  has  at  last  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  its  displays  are  quite  the 
best  held  in  that  medium  in  this  city.  As  to  large 
progress  in  the  art  of  water  color  through  the  way 
of  pure  wash,  the  accomplishment  is  a  matter  open 
to  discussion.  But  at  least  new  ideas  have  been 
advanced,  interesting  experiments  have  been  made, 
and  yearly  the  visitor  has  felt  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  novelty  of  ideas,  of  enthusiasm  in  the  way 
of  working,  and  there  have  been  few  contributors 
content  to  paint  along  lines,  either  of  tradition  or 
convention,  and  alas,  the  same  may  not  be  truth- 
fully said  of  the  more  ancient  society. 

This  year,  as  usual,  finds  much  novelty,  a  fairly 
high  standard  and  no  little  snap  and  sparkle  on  the 
walls.  A  number  of  the  older  men,  it  is  true,  repeat 
previous  successes,  but  that  may  be  always  looked 
for  in  every  art  body.  There  are  refreshing  de- 
partures, however,  that  attract  and  here  and  there 
a  new  name,  with  work  standing  away  out  above 
the  commonplace.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing 
that  during  the  summer  radical  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  gallery  of  the  American  Fine  Arts  So- 
ciety in  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  so  that  the  center, 
east  and  west  rooms,  hitherto  so  dark  and  gloomy 
and  referred  to  as  "The  Morgue,"  have  been 
thrown  into  one  spacious  chamber,  thoroughly  well 
lit,  suggesting  cheerfulness  and  hope,  and  at  least 
one  cause  of  complaint  against  juries  to  come  is 
forever  removed.  Only  contributors,  perhaps, 
fully  appreciate  how  much  this  change  means, 
though  the  visitor  will  welcome  the  arrangement 
heartily,  for  never  were  pictures  hitherto  placed 
in  these  rooms  properly  or  satisfactorily  seen. 

So  it  happens  that  we  may  start  with  a  fair 
slate  and  none  of  the  drawings  may  take  refuge  be- 
hind the  excuse  of  indifferent  placing,  or  absence 
of  sufficient  light.  And  it  is  well  to  pay  our  respects 
to  a  newcomer — at  least  a  man  whose  name  is  un- 
familiar— that  of  Charles  Emile  Heil,  who  comes 
from  Needham,  Mass.,  and  whose  four  contribu- 
tions are  original,  varied  and  quite  new  in  a  crafts- 
man's way.     Happily,  though  possessed  of  rare 


(lr\Uril\,  and  a  dexterity  that  fascinates  one,  Mr. 
llcil  has  something  to  say,  while  he  expresses  this 
something  with  an  agreeable  simplicity.  As  to  his 
methods,  they  are  apparently  flat  washes  over  a 
charcoal  drawing,  and  he  has  a  way  of  stopping  out 
his  lights  so  that  they  tell  amazingly  well.  Thus  a 
lady  in  The  Gulden  Gown  is  dignified  and  the  draw- 
ing is  full  of  suggestion,  the  design  of  the  dress 
being  cunningly  wrought  out.  This  fanciful  treat- 
ment puzzles  one  as  well  in  a  child  with  turkeys, 
wherein  it  is  effective,  while  the  sentiment  in  the 
drawing  of  some  laborers  returning  home,  and  a 
monk,  is  cjuite  personal.  The  note  the  man  plays  is 
new  and  he  is  fortunately  free  from  any  freakish- 
ness. 

We  must  likewise  note  a  modest  contribution 
from  Hilda  Belcher,  The  Checkered  Dress,  which 
in  its  good  drawing,  its  refinement  of  color  and  the 
earnest,  direct  manner  of  attacking  the  theme,  de- 
serves much  praise.  It  is  only  a  picture  of  a  young 
woman  seated,  but  it  is  full  of  human  interest. 

The  Beal  prize  seems  well  bestowed  on  Luis 
Mora's  Vacation  Time,  a  group  of  young  people 
in  a  boat  under  brilliant  sunlight.  None  is  more 
dextrous  that  Mr.  Mora  in  the  manipulation  of  his 
medium,  while  his  drawing  and  construction  of  his 
figure  are  admirable.  This  is  brushed  in  with  cer- 
tainty, with  great  freedom,  and  the  color  scheme 
is  alluring.  The  cleverness  of  Albert  Herter  permits 
him  to  wander  in  any  direction  that  his  fancy 
dictates;  this  time  an  Alma-Tadema  theme  has 
appealed  to  him,  where  some  figures  linger  under 
The  Almond  Tree.  One  might  well  confuse  his 
work  with  that  of  the  popular  Dutch-Englishman, 
for  pictorially  it  is  about  as  interesting  and  of  no 
more  value  artistically.  It  is  more  pleasant  to  turn 
to  such  serious  performances  as  Henry  B.  Snell's 
Gray  Weather,  of  fishing  boats  in  English  waters; 
Hobart  Nichol's  sardine  vessels  at  Concarneau, 
or  Otto  Wiegand's  Early  Spring  landscape,  which 
are  healthy,  invigorating  transcripts  of  the  world 
out  of  doors  and  seem  worth  the  while.  A  large 
pastel  portrait  by  Hugh  H.  Breckenridge  is  ambi- 
tious and  successful,  while  Lydia  Emmet  has  a  num- 
ber of  small,  sketchy  portraits  in  this  medium, 
which  not  a  few  of  the  contributors  have  used  with 
a  fair  measure  of  success. 

There  are  many  names  one  might  mention,  E. 
Mars,  for  example,  with  some  block  printings  in 
color;  Arthur  Schneider,  with  his  ^lorocco  themes; 
Robert  Arthur,  with  a  snappy  marine;  Matilda 
Browne,  with  cattle,  and  Albert  GroU,  fresh  from 
a  trip  in  New  Mexico,  with  brilliant  sketch  of  sky 
and  sunlit  plain. 
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January  Art  Calendar 


TANUARY  ART  CALENDAR 
NEW  YORK.— M.  Knoedler  &  Co., 
355  Fifth  A\cniie,  will  show,  from  the  2d  to 
^^  tlic  I  ith,  iiulusive,  portraits  by  A.  Benziger, 
including  a  portniit  of  President  Roosevelt;  from  the 
13th  to  the  22d  portraits  by  A.  Muller  Ury,  including 
a  portrait  of  the  Pope  painted  by  the  artist  in  Rome 
last  spring;  from  the  23d  to  February  i  there  will 
be  an  exhibition  of  portraits  by  William  Funk.  It 
is  hoped  also  to  display  a  group  uf  the  works  of 
E.  Irving  Couse,  the  Indian  painter,  at  the  time  of 
the  Ury  exhibition. 

The  Ehrich  Galleries,  463  Fifth  Avenue,  which 
make  a  specialty  of  early  Italian  and  Spanish  art, 
will  have  on  view  the  painting  Tobias  and  the 
Angel,  reproduced  on  an  earlier  page.  This  paint- 
ing, the  work  of  Jacopo  Palma  (II  Giovine)  1544- 
1628,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Venetian 
school,  measures  52 J  inches  high  by  71  inches  long. 
The  galleries  also  contain  collections  of  early  Dutch, 
Flemish,  French  and  English  art. 

William  Macbeth,  450  Fifth  Avenue,  on  Janu- 
ary 6  will  put  on  view  paintings  by  Jerome  Myers, 
who  has  won  high  praise  for  his  vivid  transcripts  of 
life  in  crowded  cities.  One  of  these  characteristic 
canvases  is  reproduced  in  this  issue.  The  exhibition 
will  remain  open  to  January  18. 

At  the  Montross  Gallery,  372  F'ifth  Avenue, 
paintings  by  Childe  Hassam  will  remain  on  view  to 
December  28.  From  January  2  to  18  will  be  shown 
paintings  by  Willard  L.  Metcalf,  and  from  January 
21  to  February  i  paintings  by  J.  Alden  Weir. 

Examples  of  work  by  American  artists,  includ- 
ing Carleton  Wiggins,  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Bruce 
Crane,  A.  H.  Wyant  and  others  will  be  seen  during 
the  month  at  the  Louis  Katz  Galleries,  308  Colum- 
bus Avenue. 

One  of  the  most  important  exhibitions  at  the 
galleries  of  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.,  4  East  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  will  be  held  in  January,  comprising 
examples  of  engravings  by  early  Italian  masters, 
Martegna,  Campagnola,  Marcantoni,  Raimondi, 
Jean  Duret,"  the  master  of  the  Unicorn, "and  others. 

Scott  &  Fowles  Co.,  295  Fifth  Avenue,  will 
exhibit  a  Gainsborough  portrait,  Chief  Justice 
Skynner,  George  Morland's  celebrated  painting. 
The  Skating  Lesson,  which  has  been  engraved,  and 
examples  of  modern  Dutch  and  Barbizon  schools. 

Yamanaka  &  Co.,  254  Fifth  Avenue,  will  show 
screens  by  masters  of  the  Tosa  and  Kano  schools 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centurv. 


The  winter  exhiljitimi  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  will  continue  at  the  Fifty-seventh  Street 
Galleries  to  January  11. 

The  National  Society  of  Craftsmen  holds 
its  permanent  exhibition  dailv  in  its  studios,  119 
East  Nineteenth  Street. 

Paintings  of  the  French  schools  are  on  view  at 
the  Durand-Roel  Galleries,  5  West  Thirty-sixth 
Street. 

The  exhil)ition  of  the  Architectural  League,  215 
West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  will  open  February  i. 
E.xhibits  are  received  January  16  and  19. 

BALTIMORE.— The  National  Sculpture 
Society,  in  collaboration  with  the  Municipal  Art 
Society  of  Baltimore,  will  hold  an  exhibition  of 
original  works  of  sculpture  in  the  Fifth  Regiment 
Armorv  in  April.  Exhibitors  must  send  entry 
blanks  to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Sculpture 
Society,  2 1 5  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York, 
by  January  i. 

BOSTON.— The  Boston  Art  Club  will  open 
its  seventy-seventh  exhibition  of  oil  paintings  and 
sculpture  on  January  3.  The  exhibition  will  close 
February  i. 

The  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  9  Park 
Street,  announces  two  exhibitions — January  6  to  iS, 
Carved  Wood  Mirrors  and  Picture  Frames;  Janu- 
ary 27  to  February  8,  Lace  and  Fans. 

R.  C.  and  N.  M.  Vose,  320  Boylston  Street, 
have  on  view  a  number  of  examples  of  early  English, 
modern  Dutch,  Barbizon  and  American  work. 

CHICAGO. — MouLTON  and  Ricketts,  14  and 
16  East  Van  Buren  Street,  will  show  two  exhibitions 
in  the  course  of  the  month :  Axel  Arnold,  Moods  oj 
Xatiire,  and  Alson  Clark,  The  Chateaux  Country, 
France. 

ST.  LOUIS. — A  GROUP  of  about  thirty  oil  paint- 
ings by  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Roberts  will  be  shown 
at  the  Museum  January  10.  The  exliibition  will  be 
seen  in  several  other  cities  later,  passing  on  to  the 
Albright  Gallery,  Buffalo;  Cincinnati  Museum, 
Herron  Art  Institute,  Indianapolis;  Art  Institute, 
Chicago,  and  Grand  Rapids  Library. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C— The  Washington 
Water  Color  Club  will  continue  its  exhibition 
in  the  Hemicycle  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  to 
February  12. 

ART  SCHOOL  EXHIBITIONS.— Schools  of 
art  and  handicrafts  are  requested  to  send  announce- 
ments of  exhibitions,  as  \vell  as  other  special  an- 
nouncements, to  the  editor  of  The  International 
Studio,  as,  in  many  instances,  such  information 
will  receive  notice  in  these  columns. 
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It  is  easier,  iicrhajis,  to  realize  Imw  a 
]iicture  can  be  produced  through  the  medium  ol 
pigment  appHed  to  canvas,  than  liy  the  use  of 
building  materials  in  conjunction  with  nature,  l>ut 
a  great  painting  may,  in  reality,  be  no  more  a  work 
of  art  than  a  beautiful  city.  Both  have  manv  of  the 
same  attributes:  composition,  color  and  effect  must 
be  considered  with  each,  though  the  prime  object 
of  the  one  is  esthetic  enjoyment  and  of  the  other 
civic  convenience.  A  painter  commonly  interprets 
what  he  sees  before  him,  but  a  city  builder  deals 
with  non-existing  things  and,  planning  chiefly  for 
the  future,  must  possess  visual  imagination.  When 
a  painting  leaves  the  artist's  studio  it  is  usuallv  fin- 
ished, but  w'hen  a  city  is  laid  out  it  is  only  begun. 
.And  yet  the  essential  part  of  city-building  is  the 
])lan.  To  be  sure,  some  cities  have  been  evolved 
without  one,  just  as  some  children  have  grown  up 
without  guidance,  but  the  haphazard  svstem  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  in  either  case  bring  about  results 
which  are  felicitous.  Not  that  the  accident  of 
chance  is  to  be  accounted  altogether  evil,  for  in 
more  than  one  instance  which  mav  be  recalled  it 


lias  served  a  good  jiurpose— infinitely  belter  is  the 
system  of  streets  evolved  from  the  covv-])aths  across 
the  meadows  than  that  imposed  by  a  ruler  and 
ta]ie-line  stupidly  handled. 

J II  the  early  days  of  our  re]jublic  city-builders 
had  unrivaled  ojjportunitics,  and  some  used  them 
\\(ll,  but  to-day  the  chief  business  of  those  who  give 
ihcir  attention  to  such  matters  is  the  remedying  of 
past  blunders.  A  majority  of  our  large  cities  have 
within  the  past  live  3-ears  secured  plans  for  their 
])icturesque  rearrangement  and  artistic  develop- 
ment, which  they  are  now,  at  no  small  cost,  putting 
into  effect.  Not  that  this  movement  is  confined  to 
the  United  States;  London  and  Paris  have  been 
actively  carrying  on  the  same  work  for  their  im- 
]3rovement,  and  other  European  cities  are  following 
their  lead.  It  is  therefore  especially  interesting  at 
this  time  to  note  upon  what  particular  lines  the 
work  is  being  directed  and  to  observe  with  some 
care  the  plan  which  in  this  country  at  least  has 
given  the  movement  im])etus. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  having  been  admirably  laid  out.  As  soon  as  the 
site  for  the  National  Capital  was  selected,  President 
Washington  engaged  Major  Pierre  Charles  L'En- 
fant,  a  French  engineer  of  unusual  ability  and  taste 
who  served  in  the  Continental  .^rmy,  to  make  a  plan 
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for  the  upbuilding  of  tlu-  city.  Jefferson,  at  the 
time  the  appointment  was  made,  expressed  much 
pleasure  that  the  work  had  been  placed  in  such 
good  hands,  and  we,  to-day,  have  no  less  reason 
for  satisfaction.  So  excellent,  indeed,  was  the  plan 
made  by  L'Enfant  before  the  city  was  begun,  that 
when  more  than  a  century  later  an  expert  com- 
mission was  called  upon  to  suggest  upon  what  lines 
development  should  be  continued,  reversion  was 
made  after  careful  consideration  to  the  chief  factors 
in  his  original  design  and  emphasis  placed  upon 
those  features  to  which  he  had  given  preeminence. 
Such  for  example  as  the  establishment  of  reciprocal 
relations  between  public  buildings,  the  creation  of 
vistas  appropriately  terminated,  and  the  system- 
atizing of  parks. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  in  the  planning  of 
any  city  is  the  laying  out  of  streets.  In  America  the 
gridiron  system  has  been  much  used,  but  L'Enfant 
varied  this  in  Washington  by  placing  upon  it  a  sec- 
ond system  of  radial  avenues — streets  cut  on  the 
bias,  as  Paul  Waterhouse  has  said,  affording  at  their 
intersection  sharp-nosed  corners.  This  has  given 
the  National  Capital  a  unique  plan  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  individuality  of  its  general  appear- 
ance. There  is,  of  course,  something  to  be  said 
both  for  and  against  these  diagonal  roadways,  but 
the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  their  favor. 
Primarily,  they  establish  short  cuts  from  one  section 
of  the  city  to  another,  the  length  of  the  hypothenuse 
of  the  triangle  being  less  than  the  sum  of  the  two 
sides,  and  while  a  city  is,  or  may  be,  a  civic  work 
of  art,  it  is  first  of  all  an  abode  of  man.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  afford  at  their  intersection  not  only  odd- 
shaped  building  lots  inviting  unconventional  treat- 


ment, but  spaces  for  parks,  which  furnish  sites  for 
statues  and  insure  perpetual  breathing  places,  as 
well  as  relief  from  monotonous  sameness.  Break- 
ing the  vistas  at  suitable  intervals,  the  radial  ave- 
nues guard  against  what  Dickens  designated  as 
"an  uninterrupted  view  over  the  way,"  and  pre- 
vent the  indefinite  continuance  of  a  street  between 
two  unbroken  walls  to  a  point  where,  by  the  laws 
of  perspective,  it  would  be  constrained  to  close 
itself.  This,  in  city-building,  is  a  cardinal  virtue, 
but  few  have  realized  it  as  keenly  as  L'Enfant  did. 
The  topography  of  a  city  must,  of  course,  largely 
determine  the  character  of  its  lay-out,  though  too 
often  natural  features  have  been  disregarded. 
Under  some  circumstances  curved  streets  may 
answer  purposes  which  straight  avenues  would  fail 
to  accomplish — such  for  example  as  the  ascent  of  a 
height  or  the  diminution  of  distance.  In  Paris, 
Vienna,  Rouen,  Milan,  and  many  other  old-world 
cities,  streets  and  boulevards  have  been  built  along 
the  line  of  the  city  walls  and  defensive  ditches,  and 
thus  formed  quite  naturally  what  is  known  as  the 
belt-line  system.  To  a  painter,  at  least,  the  pictorial 
advantages  of  a  curving  street,  which  brings  first 
one  line  of  buildings  and  then  the  other  into  view, 
needs  no  exposition,  but  to  an  engineer  its  advan- 
tages have  not  always  been  equally  patent.  This 
is,  however,  a  digression,  for  turning  first  to  the 
plan  of  Washington  and  then  to  those  of  New  York, 
Chicago,  Buffalo  and  New  Orleans,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  America  the  broad,  straight  avenue  has  been 
universally  favored;  and,  after  all,  if  one  or  the 
other  had  to  be  adopted  exclusively,  it  is  well  that 
this  should  have  been  the  choice.  Buffalo,  like 
Washington,  was  laid  out  by  L'Enfant,  New  Or- 
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leans  by  IJienville;  ihi"  \Am\-^  of  hoth  arc  arlistii 
and  practical,  and  may  be  advantageously  con- 
trasted with  those  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
which  merely  exhibit  the  ability  of  certain  draughts- 
men to  handle  a  straight-edge  and  a  ruling  pen. 

Another  distinction  of  the  original  Washington 
plan  was  that  it  provided  appropriate  setting  for 
the  public  buildings — the  Capitol  was  placed  upon 
an  eminence  so  that  from  every  point  it  might  be- 
come a  dominant  feature  in  the  city's  composition ; 
the  President's  house  was  located  in  a  different 
section  of  the  city  and  placed  back  from  the  street, 
while  the  Mall  was  reserved  to  furnish  sites  for 
semipublic  edifices.  All  this  was  undoubtedly  done 
with  an  eye  to  effect — the  parking  was  intended  to 
serve  as  a  frame  to  the  architectural  picture,  and 
the  space  thus  reserved  made  sufficient  to  insure 
ample  perspective.  Sir  Cliristopher  Wren  once 
complained  that  public  buildings  were  of  necessity 
generally  seen  sideways,  and  it  is  true  that  greed  of 
ground  prevents  the  public  from  looking  many 
squarely  in  the  face. 

And,  furthermore,  it  will  be  seen  that  L'Enfant's 
plan  set  forth  the  advisability  of  segregating  in 
groups  the  buildings  for  the  Federal  Government, 
the  municipality  and  the  public.  Around  the 
Capitol,  sites  were  designated  for  legislative  build- 
ings and  around  the  White  House,  others  for 
executive  offices.  It  was  to  an  extent  the  civic  center 
idea  which  has  only  of  late  years  in  this  country 
been  advanced  or  followed.  And  all  these  several 
parts  L'Enfant  brought   into  a  carefully  related 


composition,  connecting  in  a  suitable  manner  the 
chief  features,  considering  the  immediate  need,  and 
yet  providing  for  future  growth  and  development. 
Undoubtedly  he  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  great 
cities  F.broad — he  was  familiar  with  the  work  of 
Lenotre,  and  had  before  him  the  maps  of  Paris, 
Amsterdam,  Frankfort,  Strasburg,  Orleans,  Turin 
and  Milan  as  references;  but  he  did  not  forget  the 
exigencies  of  the  occasion  and  the  capital  which  he 
planned  was  well  suited  to  its  latitude  and  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

I  have  not  given  so  much  space,  however,  to  the 
original  plan  of  Washington  in  order  to  draw 
attention  to  Major  L'Enfant's  genius,  or  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  sought  his 
counsel,  but  rather  because  it  bears  directly  upon 
the  subject  in  hand  and  leads  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  that  later  plan  which  has  in  the  present 
day  exerted  so  potent  and  benificent  an  influence. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  are  prone  to  forget. 
Long  before  a  century  has  passed  L'Enfant's  plan 
had  been  pigeonholed  and  was  being  "  improved 
upon" ;  some  of  the  vistas  he  had  carefully  planned 
were  destroyed,  a  railroad  had  run  its  tracks  across 
the  Mall,  a  Botanic  Garden  blocked  the  approach 
to  the  Captol,  and  the  value  of  continuity  was 
entirely  disregarded.  Architecturally  and  artistic- 
ally, things  were  pretty  dark  in  Washington  from 
forty-five  to  ninety-five,  as  certain  public  buildings 
and  monuments  erected  during  that  period  ampiv 
testify ;  but  the  same  conditions  prevailed  elsewhere 
as  well. 
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In  igoi  a  Park  Commission,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  Charles  F.  McKim, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Jr.,  and  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens,  was  created,  by  a  resolution  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  plan 
which  would  enable  the  future  development  of 
Washington  to  proceed  on  artistic  as  well  as  orderly 
lines,  and  a  year  later  a  comprehensive,  thoughtful 
and  well-.studied  report  was  rendered.  Architects 
and  city-builders  all  over  the  world  have  endorsed 
this  report,  and  from  the  day  it  was  made  public, 
fresh  interest  in  civic  art  was  awakened.  Not  that 
all  the  municipal  improvements  which  have  been 


made  in  the  last  six  years  can  be  attributed  to  its 
inspiration,  for  like  all  great  movements  this  of 
civic  betterment  has  been  in  a  measure  spontaneous 
in  inception,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  much 
can  be  traced  to  its  source,  and  that  many  cities 
have  profited  by  it  to  even  a  greater  e.xtent  than 
the  one  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Bridging  over  intervening  years,  the  members  of 
the  Park  Commission  applied  themselves  to  a  study 
of  L'Enfant's  plan,  and  then,  after  inspecting  the 
great  cities  of  Europe,  went  to  work  to  pick  up  the 
dropped  stitches.  They  recommended,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining,  the  removal  of  the  railroad 
from  the  Mall;  they  planned  the  restoration  of 
axial  relations  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  the  Monument  and  the  White 
House ;  they  emphasized  once  more  the  desirability 
and  importance  of  grouping  the  public  buildings  in 
accordance  with  their  functions;  and  suggsted  the 
necessity  and  wisdom  of  making  early  reservation 
of  unoccupied  land  for  park  purposes.  The  city 
and  its  setting  were  considered;  the  improvement 
of  its  water  front  and  the  redemption  of  Rock 
Creek  Valley  projected.  Again  Washington  and  its 
suburbs  were  brought  into  homogeneous  relation- 
ship, and  its  separate  parts  given  picturesque 
interpretation.  In  all  truth,  a  work  of  art  was 
produced  which  was  a  monumental  effort  in  the 
history  of  city-building. 

Sir  Aston  Webb,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Architects,  said,  when  he  was  in  Washington  last 
year:  "You  have  an  outstanding  example  of  what 
may  be  done  for  your  cities  in  the  great  scheme 
prepared  with  such  extraordinary  ability  by  the 
Park  Commission  for  this  already  beautiful  capital 
of  yours.  The  details  of  this  great  scheme  are 
familiar  to  us  in  England;  we  look  forward  with 
eagerness   to    its   full   completion   and   to   seeing 
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W'ashini^toii  mu'  i_if  tlu'  IjL'auly  spots  of  tlu'  world, 
as  it  will  undoubtedly  become  when  the  scheme  is 
carried  out."  Unhappily  this  scheme  has  never 
been  authorized  or  sanctioned  by  Congress — partly 
through  a  false  conception  of  economy  and  partly 
on  account  of  personal  prejudice,  and  though 
$25,000,000  worth  of  work  has  been  done  in  ac- 
cordance therewith,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  no  assurance  that  it  will  actually  be  carried 
out.  This  is  perhaps  neither  here  nor  there,  e.xcept 
so  far  as  it  may  indicate  our  national  appreciation 
or  disregard  of  things  essentially  artistic.  The  art 
of  the  street — the  art  of  the  city — is  less  tangible 
than  that  of  the  workshop  or  studio,  but  it  is  no 
less  vital. 

Let  us  see  what  kind  of  art  this  Park  Commision 
employed,  how  it  used  its  tools  and  its  material. 
When  Mr.  Burnham,  Mr.  McKim,  Mr.  Olmsted 
and  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  met  together  in  Washing- 
ton to  take  up  the  work  which  had  been  placed  in 
their  hands,  they  found  in  the  heart  of  the  city  a 
large  public  reservation  known  as  the  Mall,  in 
which  were  located  the  National  Museum,  the 
Smithsonian,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Fish  Commission  buildings,  and  which  at  that 
time  was  crossed  by  the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  It  was  regularly  planted  with  trees, 
intersected  by  winding  paths,  and  given  inde- 
pendent sectional  treatment.  At  one  end  was  the 
Capitol  and  at  the  other  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, but  in  no  way  were  the  park  and  its  surround- 
ings brought  into  definite  relation.    This  the  com- 


mission took  as  a  starting  point — as  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  In  the  plan  which  was  laid 
before  Congress  in  1902  we  see  the  Mall  treated  as 
a  unit  which  serves  to  draw  together  into  a  single 
composition  the  several  parts  of  the  citv.  An 
avenue  of  undulating  green,  a  mile  and  a  half  long 
and  three  hundred  feet  wide,  walled  on  either  side 
by  four  rows  of  elms,  stretches  from  the  Monument 
to  the  Capitol.  Back  of  this  stand  the  public 
buildings  and  down  its  length  are  walks  and  drives. 
Because  the  land  is  level  and  the  grade  low,  this 
treatment  is  peculiarly  suitable,  but  aside  from  this 
its  simplicity  and  dignity  cannot  fail  to  commend  it. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  Mall  it  was  proposed  to 
clear  tlu'  space  where  the  Botanic  Carden  now 
stands,  and,  restoring  the  true  north  and  south 
lines  of  the  Capitol  grounds,  to  treat  it  in  accord- 
ance with  L'Enfant's  suggestion,  as  a  broad 
thoroughfare  so  enriched  with  parterres  of  green 
as  to  form  an  organic  connection  between  the 
Capitol  and  the  Mall.  The  commanding  location 
of  this  area  led  the  commission  to  recommend 
that  the  (irant  Memorial,  for  which  Congress  had  at 
that  time  appropriated  $250,000,  be  made  the  chief 
decoration  of  the  square,  and  that  associated  with 
the  monument  to  Grant  should  be  the  statues  of 
his  two  great  lieutenants,  Sherman  and  Sheridan, 
standing  independently,  yet  so  as  to  form  a  single 
composition.  In  part  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
carry  out  this  recommendation,  but  not,  it  must  be 
admitted,  altogether  .successfully.  The  statues  of 
Sheridan  and  Sherman  have  both  been  given  other 
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sites,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  placing  of  the 
Grant  Memorial  is  still  under  discussion. 

But  as  I  have  said,  this  was  only  the  beginning; 
beyond  the  Monument  lay  a  tract  of  land  reclaimed 
from  the  river,  nearly  a  mile  in  length  and  almost 
undeveloped.  The  addition  of  this  area  enlarged  the 
opportunity  and  gave  splendid  play  for  landscape 
art.  The  lines  drawn  through  the  Monument  from 
the  Capitol  and  the  White  House  were  continued 
to  the  river  bank,  which  curves  between  these 
points.  At  the  termination  of  each,  sites  were 
designated  for  public  monuments — the  proposed 
Lincoln  Memorial  on  the  line  of  the  monuments  to 
Grant  and  Washington,  and  the  monument  to  the 
"Constitution  Builders,"  or  other  illustrious  men 
on  the  axis  of  the  White  House.  The  land  inter- 
vening between  the  Monument  and  the  Wliite 
House  it  was  proposed  to  make  into  a  sunken  garden , 
and  that  lietween  the  Monument  and  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  which,  by  the  way,  is  near  the  eastern 
approach  of  the  proposed  memorial  bridge  to 
Arlington,  Into  a  People's  Park.  A  wood  was  to  be 
planted,  according  to  this  plan,  a  common  made,  a 
stadium  built,  and  bathing  beaches  provided ;  the 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  being  regarded  as  well 
as  pictorial  effect.  And  all  this,  as  it  must  be  done 
gradually,  might  be  done  at  comparatively  little 
cost,  provided  each  step  be  taken  with  the  con- 
summation of  the  whole  in  view. 

Passing,  then,  from  a  consideration  of  the  Mall, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Commission  urged  the 
purchase  by  the  Government  of  all  the  land  lying 


south  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  Treasury,  the  avenue  and  the  Mall,  which 
is  now  occupied  chiefly  by  old  and  unsightly  build- 
ings, small  stores,  warehouses  and  tenements,  and 
they  suggested  that  in  this  section  municipal 
buildings,  such  as  the  post-office,  armory,  police 
court  and  city  hall  be  placed.  The  last  (known  as 
the  District  Buildingl,  located  in  this  section,  though 
not  on  the  site  proposed,  has  since  been  erected 
and  is  now  almost  ready  for  occupancy. 

Thus  having  bettered  the  heart  of  the  city,  the 
Commission  next  gave  consideration  to  its  ap- 
proaches and  gateways.  The  water  front,  which  in 
almost  every  city  in  the  United  States  has  been 
wofuUy  neglected,  was  prospectively  improved, 
and  a  site  for  a  Union  Station  selected.  It  is  no 
disgrace  to  put  one's  best  foot  forward,  but 
American  cities  have,  it  would  seem,  rather  prided 
themselves  upon  presenting  the  worst  to  view  by 
parading  in  a  pronounced  way  their  poverty  and 
dirt.  As  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  the  Washing- 
ton water  front,  through  preliminary  work  to  this 
end  is  begun,  but,  through  the  broad-mindedness 
of  the  late  Mr.  Cassatt  and  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Burnham,  Washington  has  now  an  inland  gateway 
of  which  the  nation  may  be  proud.  The  Union 
Station,  which  has  only  been  occupied  since  last 
November,  and  is  still  scarcely  completed,  is 
located  on  the  site  suggested  by  the  Park  Com- 
mission and  stands,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
facing  the  north  wing  of  the  Capitol.  Because  it 
bore  certain  relationship  to  the  public  buildings  in 
Washington,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  have  it 
classic  in  design,  and  its  architecture  goes  back  to 
pure  Roman  motives.  The  central  portion  is  derived 
directly  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  and  the 
wings  have  been  merely  brought  into  practical  sub- 
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ordination.  Before  this  station  is  to  be  a  great  open 
plaza,  beautified  by  fountains  and  other  works  of 
art.  Here  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  Columbus 
Memorial,  for  which  Congress  has  appropriated 
$100,000,  and,  possibly,  the  statues  of  John  Paul 
Jones  and  Commodore  Barry,  for  which  also 
provision  has  been  made. 

Up  to  this  point  it  will  be  seen  the  plan  had  much 
to  do  with  present  needs,  but  looking  to  the  future 
it  also  made  provision  for  a  great  park  system, 
which,  while  in  no  wise  hampering  the  city's 
growth,  would  for  all  time  insure  its  health  and 
beauty.  The  lovely  little  valley  of  Rock  Creek, 
lying  between  Washington  and  Georgetown,  which, 
sadly  enough,  has  been  used  as  a  dumping  ground 
until  its  pictorial  aspect  has  been  almost  destroyed, 
is,  in  the  scheme  of  the  Park  Commission,  to  be 
reclaimed  and  used  as  a  link  in  the  chain  con- 
necting Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  parks.  The 
purchase  of  other  land,  notably  that  on  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  was  recommended  and 
measures  urged  for  the  preservation  of  the  splendid 
scenery  on  the  upper  stretches  of  the  river. 

This  is,  indeed,  but  a  brief  summary,  and  yet  it 
will  give,  I  hope,  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
merit  of  the  plan,  and  of  its  bearing  upon  city- 
building.  Since  it  was  drawn  up,  Cleveland  has 
set  about  the  organization  of  a  civic  center  which 
is  notably  well  designed,  Boston  has  improved  its 
Charles  River  embankment  in  an  exceptionally 
clever  manner,  Chicago  has  beautified  and  in- 
creased its  park  system,  and  New  York  has  made 


provision  for  the  erection  of  imposing  railroad 
stations  which  will  serve  as  appropriate  gateways. 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans,  Denver,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  San 
Francisco  and  Manila  are  making  progress  along 
the  same  lines,  and  even  the  towns  of  our  East  and 
Middle  West  are  endeavoring  to  procure  plans 
for  future  development.  Art  commissions  are  being 
formed  and  endued  with  requisite  authority;  old 
errors  are  being  remedied  and  new  ones  guarded 
against.  Not  that  much  does  not  remain  to  be 
done,  or  that  blunders  are  not  continually  being 
perpetrated,  but  there  is  an  evident  widening  of 
knowledge  and  a  deepening  of  interest  in  those 
things  which  are  artistically  worth  while.  Our  city 
governments  still  do  not  sufficiently  restrict  ugliness 
through  building  regulations  or  fully  comprehend 
the  importance  of  continuity  in  design;  but 
things  are  infinitely  better  than  they  were  and  our 
city  pictures  are  much  more  engaging. 

We  Americans  are  sometimes  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry,  we  make  haste  too  precipitously,  we  are  too 
inclined  to  build  for  to-day  disregarding  to-morrow 
and  hence  defeat  our  own  purpose.  It  is  against 
the  evil  of  this  tendency  that  such  a  plan  for  the 
development  of  a  city  as  that  prepared  for  Wash- 
ington aims.  It  is  a  plan  not  for  immediate  fulfil- 
ment, but  for  future  guidance,  which  if  followed  in 
the  main  will  insure  not  only  good,  but  related  re- 
sults, making  the  national  city  through  the  efforts 
of  succeeding  generations  a  great  national  work 
of  art. 
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RACTICAL  BOOKBINDING— IV. 
BY  MORRIS  LEE  KING 


Turning  in  Ike  corners  is  a  very  nice  opera- 
tion, and  various  methods  have  been  de- 
vised ;  in  my  opinion  the  best  behig  to  cut  the  corner 
ofTon  a  slant,  as  indicated  in  the  cut,  by  means  of  the 
pattern  shown.  This  leaves  approximately  enough 
leather  to  make  a  good  corner;  the  overlapping 
jKJrtion  comes  from  the  fore  edge.  A  few  experi- 
ments in  fitting  corners  will  show  the  student  how 
much  to  allow  for  this  and  how  the  edge  should  be 
cut  and  pared  to  make  it  fit  firmly  and  evenly.  The 
corner,  when  finished,  should  not  be  thicker  than 
the  rest  of  the  cover. 

Another  method  (advised  by  Cockerell)  is  as 
follows :  The  leather  at  the  corner  (not  pared) 
being  very  damp,  is  pulled  well  over  from  both 
edges  and  drawn  well  over  at  the  extreme  corner; 
the  surplus  leather  makes  a  fold,  when  pressed  to- 
gether over  the  line  where  the  miter  finally  comes. 
Pressing  it  well  together,  say  with  two  folders,  the 
surplus  is  cut  off  with  a  ]jair  of  shears;  the  outer 


end  of  the  cut  should  be  at  least  one-eighth  inch 
from  the  corner  of  the  board.  One  edge  should 
be  pasted  down  and  the  other  one  over  it,  making 
a  double  thickness  of  leather.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  pare  the  leather  a  bit  at  the  point  nearest  the 
corner,  but  a  little  manipulation  with  the  end  of  a 
pointed  folder  is  usually  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
it  lie  properly  for  the  time  being.  After  it  has 
dried  thoroughly  the  corner  may  be  mitered  (say 
next  day)  by  using  a  straight-edge  and  a  very 
sharp-pointed  knife  held  on  a  slant.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  cut  begins  say  not  less  than  one- 
eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  jrom  the 
corner,  in  order  that  there  be  no  chance  of  the 
latter  becoming  exposed  should  the  two  edges  of 
the  miter  ever  part  company.  After  making  the 
cut,  dampen  the  leather,  raise  the  edges  and  adjust 
them  so  there  will  be  no  signs  of  a  joint.  While 
some  binders  make  exclusive  use  of  this  method, 
I  think  the  majority  prefer  the  method  described 
first  as  being  stronger  and  less  liable  to  become 
damaged  later  in  the  life  of  the  binding. 

Adjusting  the  leather  over  the  head-hand:    After 
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ihc  leather  has  been  ])r()])c'rly  lunied  in  it  will  he 
necessary  to  dampen  it  at.  the  head  and  tail,  in 
order  to  shape  the  leather  over  the  head-bands.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  inner  corners  of  the 
boards  were  trimmed  otT;  that  is,  a  little  wedge- 
shaped  piece  at  each  inside  corner  at  the  hinge  had 
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been  removed.  This  is  done  in  order  to  give  room 
for  the  extra  thickness  which  is  caused  at  this  place 
by  the  turning  in  of  the  leather. 

Placing  the  book  on  its  side,  with  the  leather  well 
dampened,  a  folder  is  pressed  into  this  V-shaped 
space,  rather  deep,  making  a  well-marked  crease. 
After  this  has  been  done  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
the  book  should  be  held  upright,  with  the  fore 
edge  pressed  against  the  chest  and  with  a  flat 
folder,  the  leather  which  is  still  projecting  above 
the  level  of  the  head- 
band is  pressed  over 
the  topedgeandshould 
then  lie  flat  with  the 
upper  edge  of  the 
boards.  There  should 
be  enough  of  this 
leather  to  cover  the 
upper  edge  of  the 
head-band  and  the 
turned-over  portion 
should  be  the  same 
width  all  around. 
After  this  has  been 
done,  the  point  of  the 
folder  should  be  in- 
serted at  the  end  of  the 
head-band  and  the 
leather  pushed  out  so 

that  the  upper  edge  of  the  leather  covering  the 
head-band  will  be  pushed  out  level  with  the  board, 
the  finger  or  another  folder  being  held  against  the 
crease  alreadv  made,  to  prevent  it  being  pushed 
out.     This  process  needs  to  be  repeated  several 
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times,  in  order  to  get  the  leather  properly  shaped 
and  to  make  it  lie  smoothly.  It  should  be  kept 
quite  damp  up  to  this  time.  The  same  operation 
is  repeated  at  the  tail  of  the  book,  so  that  the  two 
ends  are  duplicates. 

After  this  has  been  done,  the  book  may  be  stood 
up  on  its  tail  on  a  flat  stone,  and  with  a  square 
wooden  rod,  which  lies  flat  on  the  stone,  pressure 
should  be  made  against  the  tail,  just  over  the  head- 
band. By  holding  the  book  firmly  on  the  stone 
and  pushing  it  slightly  away  from  the  operator 
and  at  the  same  time  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
against  the  leather  with  the  wooden  rod  it  will  be 
found  that  the  leather  is  made  absolutely  smooth 
and  regular  all  around.  Treat  the  head  in  the 
same  manner. 

Tying  up:  After  the  head-band  has  been  prop- 
erly formed  and  the  creases  on  the  side  of  the 
book  made  permanent,  it  must  be  left  to  dry;  but 
before  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  "  tie  up "  the 
book,  in  order  that  these  creases  retain  their  shape. 
Open  each  cover  slightly,  slip  a  piece  of  thin,  stiff 
water-proof  paper  (such  as  is  used  in  copying  let- 
ters), slightly  larger  than  the  cover,  betw-een  each 
cover  and  the  book,  care  being  taken  that  it  goes 
well  up  to  the  joint,  but  not  enough  to  interfere  with 
the  final  "tying  up."  The  only  object  in  using  the 
sheets  of  water-proof  paper  is  to  protect  the  leaves 
from  contact  with  the  damp,  turned-in  leather  and 
the  consequent  "crinkling."  Laying  the  book  on 
its  side,  with  the  back  projecting  over  the  edge  of 
the  bench,  a  piece  of  very  fine  linen  thread  is  se- 
lected (long  enough  to  pass  around  the  book  at 
least  twice).  Holding  one  end  in  one  of  these 
creases,  the  thread  is  run  around  the  book  snugly, 
so  that  it  lies  firmly  in  each  one  of  the  four  creases 
made  (at  the  joint).  The  first  turn  around  will 
hold  the  loose  end,  and  after  taking  one  more  turn 
at  least,  the  other  end  is  pushed  under  the  threads 
and  slipped  down  into  one  of  the  creases  until  it  is 
firmly  held  also.  The  book  may  then  be  placed 
between  two  pressing  boards,  under  slight  pressure, 
or  it  may  be  stood  up  on  its  tail  for  this  purpose;  if 
placed  between  boards  the  result  will  be  better, 
inasmuch  as  the  covers  will  remain  quite  straight. 

.\fter  an  hour  or  two  has  elapsed,  the  thread  is 
removed,  one  board  opened  at  a  time,  to  note 
whether  the  hinge  is  well  set  and  works  well.  This 
should  be  carefully  done  and  note  taken  whether, 
when  opened  almost  flat,  the  inner  edge  of  the 
board  lies  close  to  the  edge  of  the  joint,  or  whether 
it  is  raised  up  by  the  leather;  if  this  is  the  case 
the  inner  edge  of  board  should  be  thoroughly 
rubbed  down  with  a  heavy  folder.     (During  the 
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variiius  processes  of  covering  one  should  from  time 
to  time  rub  down  the  leather  along  the  joints  out- 
side, as  it  is  most  important  that  it  should  stick 
tightly  along  the  joint.)  The  rising  up  of  the  board 
may  be  due  also  to  the  leather  not  having  been 
pared  out  enough;  in  other  words,  there  is  too 
much  leather  in  the  joint.  This  cannot  now  be 
remedied,  except  it  may  be  well  moistened  on  the 
outside  and  well-rubbed  down  as  above.  The 
joint  may  remain  clumsier  and  stiffer  than  it 
should  be.  After  each  joint  has  been  attended  to  in 
this  manner  the  book  should  be  run  over  again, 
smoothing  the  leather  on  the  sides  and  back,  pinch- 
ing the  bands,  going  over  the  folds  of  the  head  and 
tail.  Now  take  the  book  carefully,  the  fore  edge 
up,  press  the  back  (bands)  on  a  fiat  stone  and 
by  moving  the  fore  edge  backward  and  forward 
roll  the  bands  on  the  stone.  This  not  only  flattens 
out  the  damp  leather  on  the  bands  and  renders 
them  more  nearly  square,  but  makes  them  (or 
should  make  them)  all  of  the  same  depth.  It  should 
now  be  again  carefully  tied  up. 

The  forwarding  now  being  completed,  the  book 
should  be  placed  between  pressing  boards  under 
slight  pressure  and  left  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
to  dry.  Before  putting  the  book  away  to  dry,  it 
should  be  sponged  off  carefully  to  remove  any 
paste  which  may  be  left. 

Leather  joints,  or  hinges:  If  strength  is  specially 
desired  in  the  hinge  because  of  the  size  of  the  book, 
or  if  it  is  desired  to  carry  the  leather  margin  along 
the  inner  edge  of  the  cover  for  ornamental  purposes, 
it  is  done  in  the  following  manner  (though  other 
methods  are  also  used) : 

The  end-papers  are  made  and  ])ut  in  place  as 
before,  but  are  pasted  but  lightly  to  the  sections 
(as  later  on  they  are  taken  out).  After  the  book  is 
ready  for  finishing,  cut  two  pieces  of  leather  the 
length  of  the  joint  and  wide  enough  to  correspond 
with  the  width  of  the  leather  margin,  plus  enough 
width  to  pass  down  over  the  joint  and  for  one- 


eighth  to  one-fourth  inch  on  the  upper  section  itself. 
That  part  of  the  leather  reaching  from  the  edge  of 
the  board  over  the  joint,  etc.,  is  pared  out  very  thin, 
much  thinner  than  any  other  part  of  the  leather,  as 
it  must  take  the  place  of  the  end-paper  which 
usually  covers  the  joint. 

When  applying  it,  lay  it  along  the  joint  (having 
drawn  a  line  on  the  board  showing  where  the  inside 
margin  should  come)  and  draw  a  line  with  a  folder 
(from  the  spot  it  crosses  the  edge  of  the  board  at 
head  and  tail),  diagonally  to  the  point  where  it  laps 
over  the  leather  already  on  the  cover,  cut  the 
projecting  triangle  off  and  pare  down  the  edges,  so 
they  will  not  appreciably  increase  the  thickness  of 
the  leather  at  head  and  tail  where  it  crosses  the 
leather  edges.  Paste  it  thoroughly  (after  wetting  the 
right  side),  rub  plenty  of  stiff  paste  into  the  joint, 
adjust  it  and  rub  it  down  into  the  joint  until  it  is 
dry.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  this  matter. 
The  thin  leather  edge  should  lap  over  on  the  section 
a  scant  quarter-inch  or  so.  All  rubbing  down  of 
leather  should  be  done  through  manila  paper. 


The  end-papers  which  were  lifted  out  of  place 
should  be  cut — the  lined  leaf  is  cut  to  proper  size, 
pasted  on  the  leather  edge,  covering  it,  forming  the 
usual  end-paper.  The  other  part  is  cut  square  and 
pasted,  after  the  inside  margin  has  been  tooled,  on 
the  covers,  inside  the  leather  square.  (It  is  usual 
to  do  this  after  the  "finishing"  is  completed.) 

{To  be  continued) 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  just  issued 
a  useful  handbook,  a  i6mo  volume  of  204  pages, 
containing  183  illustrations  of  objects  arranged 
according  to  departments  of  the  Museum.  Each 
illustration  is  accompanied  by  a  title  or  a  descrip- 
tive text,  and  a  few  words  about  each  department 
introduce  the  illustrations  referring  to  it.  A  gen- 
eral introduction  or  guide  to  the  whole  Museum  has 
often  been  asked  for  by  visitors,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  present  handbook  may  acceptably  meet  this  need. 
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UGUSTUS  SAINT-GAUDENS 
BY  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS,  LL.D. 


Neither  insight  nor  analysis  is  a 
substitute  for  the  surer  criticism  of 
slow  time.  No  age  knows  its  own  artists.  Death 
crowns.  A  man  dead  is  of  the  past.  His  work 
suddenly  ranges  itself.  It  were  idle  to  decide  now 
the  final  place  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  We 
are  to-day  no  more  insured  against  the  errors  of 
contemporary  criticism  than  those  who  sought  in 
1822  to  decide  the  place  of  Canova  or  in  1844  of 
Thorwaldsen.  Neither  stands  to-day  where  those 
who  gathered  about  the  grave  of  each  placed  him. 
There  are  fewer  great  sculptors  than  great  painters, 
for  while  it  is  simpler — which  is  far  from  saying 
easier — to  model  than  to  paint,  final  achievement  is 
more  difficult  for  the  sculptor  than  the  painter. 
The  latter  may,  after  all,  win  high  place  without 
compassing  some  high  idea.  No  sculptor  lives 
without  this.  Run  over  the  brief  bead-roll  of  the 
great  in  sculpture  and  it  is  true  of  each  that  at  the 
end  some  philosophic  conception  overshadowed 
his  work.  Some  painters,  like  Titian,  never  had 
this.  Raphael  only  attained  it  once,  perhaps 
twice,  not  oftener. 

His  ultimate  estimate  none  can  know  now.  Those 
who  know  most  of  the  passing  judgments  of  the 
day,  written  on  the  sand  of  the  beach  over  which 
an  artist's  steps  have  just  passed,  know  best  how- 
soon  the  next  tide  effaces  them.  It  is  indubitably 
true  that  Saint-Gaudens  stands  apart  with  the 
greater  men  of  his  art  in  all  centuries  because  his 
greatest  works  loom  large  with  supernal  con- 
ception. They  are  their  own  interpreters.  In  them 
is  a  sudden  sense  of  the  invisible  spirit  of  the  age 
made  visible  by  the  artist  who  re -presents,  not  him- 
self, but  his  time.  This  is  after  all  the  test  of  the 
Phidian  figures,  the  Medicean  tomb,  the  front  at 
Rheims  or  Rodin's  earlier  work.  This  t(  st,  Saint- 
Gaudens  meets.  No  man  stands  before  his  work 
but  feels  there  the  same  ]iulse  of  cosmic  emotion 


which  suffuses  these  creations.  No  other  American 
sculptor,  no  sculptor  of  our  day  but  Rodin,  has 
swept  this  sympathetic  chord,  sounded  that  strange 
note  so  rarely  struck  in  any  art,  to  which  respond 
within  those  strange  and  inscrutable  overtones 
which  are  awakened,  independent  of  analvsis, 
accuracy,  specific  imagination  or  technical  skill. 
For  this  final  stroke,  one  has  neither  explanation 
nor  analysis.  There  are  half  lines  of  verse,  a  bar 
of  music,  some  stretch  of  color  on  canvas,  some 
bending  figure  or  dowered  face,  and  suddenly  deep 
calls  unto  deep  and  beauty  walks  on  the  whelming 
waters,  that  void  of  passing  time  which  our  lives 
measure  by  days  that  pass,  and  these  things 
bridge  with  the  eternal  vision. 

This  Saint-Gaudens  shared,  and  I  say  this  well 
aware  that  it  has  now  and  then  been  shared  by  a 
man  whom  posterity  displaced  from  the  pedestal 
of  his  day  and  remembered  only  for  one  supreme 
work.  The  assured  judgment  of  the  future  still 
eludes.  Environing  condition  is  more  easilv 
grasped  and  recorded.  He  shared  the  Celtic  strain. 
He  sprang  of  French  descent.  He  had  an  Irish 
birth.  He  came  for  his  early  and  impressionable 
years  to  New  York,  a  city  reproached  for  its  sordid 
prose  and  more  full  of  poetry  than  any  but  one  or 
two  on  earth.  Shining  waters  are  never  far  from 
its  streets  and  in  them  seethes  such  alien  stir  and 
ferment  as  no  other  thoroughfares  know.  New 
York  never  sleeps.  There  is  something  in  that 
slender  island  on  whose  narrow  platform  the  con- 
verging forces  of  a  continent  wrestle,  which  brings 
as  near  to  men  the  problem  of  the  Sphinx  as  the 
solitude  of  the  desert  where  tliat  solitary  figure 
liroods — the  worship  and  the  temple,  of  men  a 
narrow  and  little  thing  between  her  paws. 

Of  these  things  in  New  York  most  nun  are  un- 
conscious and  hear  only  the  rattle  of  the  Elevated 
and  the  clamor  of  the  crowd.  Whitman  was  not. 
The  poet  who  has  added  his  lament  over  Saini- 
Gaudens  to  the  greater  threnodies  of  our  tongue, 
Richard    Watson    Gilder,  is    not.       Nor    was    the 
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sculptor.  When  his  work  comes  to  he  summed  in 
the  perspective  of  his  period,  men  will  see  in  it,  as 
we  begin  to  discern  and  do  not  yet  wholly  see,  the 
unrest  of  a  formative  period,  the  stir  of  conflict, 
the  douljt  and  question  of  a  day  when  all  faiths 
were  in  the  melting-pot  and  the  surge  of  rising 
national  feeling  had  just  become  conscious. 
Nothing  could  he  narrower  than  the  artistic  con- 
ditions which  imprisoned  the  young  student  of 
thirty  odd  years  ago  in  New  York.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable the  things  our  e.xhibitions  had,  though  the 
best  test  is  that  the  juries  which  admired  them  in 
the  Academy  of  Design  rejected  Saint-Gaudens's 
early  work.  In  Paris,  w-here  he  studied,  he  found 
himself  at  the  opening  of  a  great  period  in  the  art 
he  was  to  make  his  own.  He  shared  its  technical 
methods.  He  felt  its  inspiration.  He  was  per- 
sonally affected  by  its  attitude  to  some  topics  and 
subjects  in  ways  little  known.  He  is  often  classed 
with  the  French  sculpture  of  his  day;  but  the 
resemblance  is  superticial.  All  the  art  of  a  period 
has  its  resemblances,  just  as  we  all  know  there  is  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  face,  a  Civil  War 
type,    English  .   ) 

heads  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  of 
the  Tudor  da  vs  , 
differing  in  glory 
one  from  another. 
But  those  miss  the 
essential  li  mi  la  - 
tions  of  his  art 
and  work  wlio 
confuse  Saint- 
Gaudens  with  the 
marvelous  tech- 
nicians of  his  dav. 
I  confess  I  never 
saw  him  ])erson- 
ally,  even  that  in 
meetings  not  fre- 
quent, w  i  t  h  ou I 
feeling  the  pres- 
ence of  the  seer. 
It  is  not  the  utter- 
ance or  accent  of 
the  prophet  which 
marks  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  last 
thirty  French 
salons. 

Even   from   his 
earlier  work,  t  h e  Phoiograph  by  whMU 

penetrating,  peter  cooper,  new  york 


brooding  quality  was  not  absent.  He  won  in  all 
his  career  not  by  technical  skill  but  by  imaginative 
force.  It  was  not  his  fingers,  but  his  mind,  that 
made  him  great,  notable  and  noble.  It  is  nonsense 
to  deny  that  his  bas-reliefs  were  not  impeccable. 
They  are  often  mere  flattened  presentments.  To 
eyes  patiently  trained  in  the  perspective  of  two 
dimensions,  they  have  patent  inaccuracies.  He 
carried  detail  too  far  in  some  of  his  work.  Supreme 
genius  and  incomparable  achievement  will  not 
save  the  detail  of  the  horse's  trappings  in  the  Shaw 
monument  from  just  objection,  any  more  than 
Arnold  was  wTong  when  he  pronounced  some 
sentences  of  Shakespeare  ridiculous.  This  is 
equally  true  of  detail  in  the  Farragut  uniform. 
Saint-Gaudens  had,  as  all  great  sculptors  have,  a 
marvelous  mastery  of  surface.  No  man  can  be 
great  in  this  art  and  be  without  this  power.  But 
the  test  which  always  must  be  applied  to  the  work 
of  great  and  small,  is  whether  detail  is  wisely  sub- 
ordinated as  it  was,  to  quote  a  crucial  example,  in 
the  torso  of  the  Theseus.  Had  there  not  been  this 
stern  repression,  this  figure  and  its  associates  would 
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not  |)ri>l)al)l\-  have  escaped  all  sjiccial  praise  am! 
mention  fnim  Roman  critics,  who  were  of  a  period 
enamored  of  detail  and  admiring  mimicry.  But 
when  this  subordination  is  absent,  it  is  better 
frankly  to  say  that  Saint-Gaudens  now  and  then 
succeeds,  as  have  other  masters,  in  spite  of  his 
neglect  of  canon  and  convention  and  not  because 
of  it.  Where  he  saw  things  directly  and  simply  in 
the  concrete,  he  thus  modeled,  using  his  imagina- 
tion less  than  was  well,  less  than  he  did  when  his 
conception  had  full  play  and  was  glorified  by  the 
vision  of  something  his  mortal  eyes  had  never  seen. 

It  is  true  in  a  measure  of  every  artist  that  he  has 
his  portrait  period,  in  which  he  early  sees  things 
as  they  are  or  are  believed  to  be,  his  mid-period  in 
which  he  grapples  with  various  interpretations 
of  life  and  its  challenge  and  at  the  end  he  is  swayed 
by  the  larger  idea,  which  he  first  creates,  and  once 
created  possesses  him.  Where  a  man's  works  can 
be  dated,  they  always  pass  through  these  stages, 
though  with  some  natures  like  Tennyson,  the  later 
]3eriod  never  finds  the  creative  power  to  bring  it 
to  a  fictile  birth.  It  is  only  a  nature  equal  to  all  its 
gamut  of  expression  which  gives  us  the  Ode  on  llie 
Morning  oj  Christ's  Nalivity,  Lycidas  or  Com  lis 
and  Paradise  Lost.  In  fecund  and  fruitful  na- 
tures, these  periods  overlap.  They  are  not  to  be 
sharply  bounded  and  differenced.  But  they  are  ap- 
parent, and  in  Saint-Gaudens  each  to  the  very  end 
had  its  complete  and  adequate  power  of  creation 
and  expression. 

To  the  Hiawatha,  his  first  work,  no  very  great 
importance  seems  to  be  attached,  save  as  any  work 
from  his  hand  had  its  value  and  weight.  The  heads 
of  children,  which  to  most  in  those  early  days  of 
his  art  are  the  first  to  carry  distinct  memory,  have 
a  naive  Florentine  grace,  but  they  remain  portraits. 
They  are  not  types.  I  foresee  that  as  they  are 
multiplied  and  known,  their  excessively  American 
character,  their  keen  sense  of  nascent  and  con- 
scious intelligence  and  their  beauty  of  expression, 
rather  than  impression,  will  lead  them  to  replace 
the  more  generalized  child  ty|ie  by  Luca  della 
Robbia  and  others,  which  to-day  rule  our  con- 
ception of  the  child  in  art.  It  was  a  step  from 
these  last  to  the  insipid  amorini  of  a  century  later. 
By  no  possibility  could  the  child-heads  Saint- 
Gaudens  modeled  make  this  descent. 

His  decoration  of  the  Vanderbilt  house  was 
correct,  academic,  but  scarcely  convincing.  Grace 
and  detachment  are  here,  but  the  decorative  note, 
the  sense  of  beauty,  modified  by  decorative  needs, 
is  not  in  abundant  dower.  In  the  Farragut  of 
Madison  Square,  the  mere  portrait  jieriod  reaches 


its  zenith.  This  figure,  visibly  standing  Iwlanced 
on  the  yielding  deck,  feeling  the  throbbing  engines, 
ruling  the  shock  of  Ijattle  and  seeing  what  he 
foresaw,  sums  the  American  sailor  of  his  day  and 
age.  He  is  to-day  more  military  and  less  naval. 
Sea  and  wind  have  done  less  for  him  and  technical 
training  more.  But  out  of  this  figure  looks  the 
man  who  as  a  boy  was  with  Porter  on  the  Essex. 
who  saw  our  flag  on  every  sea,  and  with  serene 
confidence  in  a  craftsman's  skill  dared  the  dangers 
of  river  and  of  harbor  at  the  very  moment  when 
torpedo  and  rifled  shell  were  about  to  make  the 
wooden  ship  he  commanded,  and  on  whose  prow 
victory  poised,  as  antiquated  as  a  Greek  galley.  To 
put  all  this  in  a  bronze  statue  which  remains  a 
likeness,  to  make  a  thing  of  as  much  beauty  of  a 
uniform  with  baggy  skirts  as  of  armor,  to  balance 
it  above  a  pedestal,  itself  rife  with  the  feehng  of 
the  sea,  this  is  to  put  in  an  American  city  the  sea- 
match  in  a  less  thrasonical  vein  of  the  great  Italian 
commander  in  a  Venetian  square. 

Equal  praise  cannot  be  awarded  the  various 
portraits  of  this  period,  the  first  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  of  his  entire  active  production,  which  covers  a 
span  from  1871  to  1907.  If  some  of  these  portraits 
were  unsuccessful  in  likeness  and  some  failed  in 
effect,  it  was  true  of  all  of  them  that  they  were 
never  trivial  and  always  serious.  To  the  end  he 
continued  to  produce  the  low,  flat  reliefs  which 
came  to  be  identified  with  him.  His  study  of 
Roljert  Louis  Stevenson  is  one  of  the  earlier  of 
them  and  the  most  familiar  to  the  public.  Modeled 
in  a  time  of  anjemic  exhaustion,  the  profile  of  a 
man  in  extreme  illness,  its  indicia  are  all  accented. 
The  sense  of  a  passing  spirit,  only  for  a  few  brief 
hours  longer  shrouded  with  flesh,  pervades  every 
line.  It  will  have  the  curious  destiny  of  impressing 
on  posterity  its  aspect — not  at  all  that  of  the  man 
pictured,  but  more  like  him  with  the  raised 
skeleton  finger  than  himself.  Of  the  later,  in  this 
class,  is  the  low  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  Mac 
Veagh,  two  figures  seated  at  either  end  of  a  long, 
low  seat,  visibly  united  by  the  tie  of  years,  as 
visibly  seeing  the  hill  slope,  suffused  with  the 
dignity  of  past  and  passing  seasons,  lacking  it 
may  be  in  composition,  in  sheer  beauty,  but  so 
replete  with  sentiment  that  it  carries  its  way  to  the 
heart  in  spite  of  wants  apparent  to  the  eye.  His 
bust  of  Garfield  he  placed  in  a  chosen  spot  on  a 
Hermes.  His  feminine  heads  had  charm  rather 
than  accuracy  or  coercing  composition. 

These  lesser  works,  thick -sown,  as  they  were,  in 
a  prolific  Hfe,  are  not  the  title  deeds  to  immortality 
on  which  fame    rests.     These  came  of  years  of 
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travail  which  Ijrids^cd  liio  central  sjiaii  of  his 
career.  The  Shaw  monument  in  Boston  was  an 
example.  Made  and  remade,  modeled  and  re- 
modeled, it  is  one  of  the  great  grou])s  which, 
now  that  he  has  gone,  overspread  the  national  sk\' 
and  express  the  national  impulse  in  a  great  era. 
The  Shaw  monument  in  Boston,  the  Lincoln  and 
I^ogan  in  Chicago  and  the  Sherman  in  New  York, 
how  clearly  these  group  together  as  the  expression 
of  the  youthful  sacrifice,  of  the  mature  Western 
leadership  and  of  the  battle  onset  of  the  war.  .Ml 
are  at  a  far  remove  from  the  portrait  calm  of  Far- 
ragut.  Each  has  its  technical  difficulty  and  its 
technical  solution,  which,  as  with  all  overarching 
work,  has  yet  to  win  its  wa\'. 

Nothing  could  be  more  difficult  than  a  memorial 
of  Shaw.  Heroism  was  to  be  shed  upon  the  faces 
and  figures  of  a  race  despised,  the  rush  of  a  charge 
was  to  be  phrased  in  sculpture,  the  presence  of  a 
great  moment,  when  the  air  fills  with  the  rustle  of 
a  new  page  of  history  as  it  is  turned,  was  to  be 
shadowed  in  the  uniforms  of  a  day  still  familiar. 
The  sculptor  chose  the  rhythm  of  Velasquez'  "Las 
Lanzas,"  to  hold  his  column  together  with  slanting 
rifles,  modeled  the  youthful  leader  in  bold  relief, 
sparing  nothing,  and  swung  above  the  spirit  of 
inspiration,  of  victory  and  of  palm-won  death.  It 
is  easy,  as  has  been  done  so  often,  to  point  out  the 
risks  of  the  floating  figure  above,  the  commonplace 
march  and  the  lack  of  academic  grace;  but  the 
final  effect  still  remains  that  no  man  or  woman 
can  see  this  square  of  bronze  without  a  choking 
at  the  throat,  and  those  who  know  well  the  negro 
are  amazed  at  the  high  and  subtle  types  present  in 
these  serried  faces.  Here  again,  as  elsewhere,  the 
ripened  fruit  is  of  more  importance  than  any 
analysis  of  the  liower  to  secure  its  classification. 

It  is  Stuart's  Washington  standing  before  the 
seat  he  has  just  left  which  the  Chicago  Lincoln 
suggests,  recalls  and  matches  by  its  dignity  and 
its  port.  To  those  to  whom  a  statue  is  a  sort  of 
])hotograph  in  the  round  perched  on  a  pedestal, 
there  is  in  chair  and  exedra,  a  needless  apparatus; 
but  it  was  Saint-Gaudens's  mission  to  givesculpture 
composition,  depth  and  suggestion.  This  gaunt 
figure,  incomparably  Lincoln's  noblest  portrait, 
dominates  the  counsel  and  utterance  of  men  and 
nations,  with  the  speaker's  capacity  and  the  states- 
man's prescience.  In  the  Sherman  there  is  the  subtle 
difference  between  imagination  and  realism  in  the 
variation  between  the  bust  from  Hfe  and  the  head 
on  this  equestrian  statue.  It  is  true  of  the  bust, 
with  its  fire,  its  grizzled  modeling,  its  unfaltering 
suggestion  of  genius  allied  to  unrest,  that  to  those 


who  liad  seen  the  commander  in  his  vigorous  and 
eccentric  years,  it  justified  the  irreverent  remark 
of  one  of  his  young  staff-oflicers  that:  "For  any 
pur])ose  Init  commanding  a  quarter  of  a  million 

men,  the  old  man  is  a fool."  The  head  of 

the  ligurc  on  horseback  has  lost  no  atom  of  eerie 
likeness,  but  it  is  sobered  to  a  great  responsibility. 
The  tread  of  armies  is  about.  Victory  moves  before. 
It  will  be  long  before  the  .American  eye  is  schooled 
to  this  bokl  trope  in  bronze.  Yet  how  American 
is  this  advancing  victory,  how  individual,  how 
apart  the  face  from  the  mere  type,  how-  full  of 
intelHgent,  far-seeing  advance,  of  action  and  of 
drapery  alive  alike  with  action  and  with  the  passing 
air.  To  almost  every  one,  let  us  frankly  admit  it, 
this  statue  comes  as  a  shock.  It  mixes  seen  and 
unseen,  blends  real  and  ideal,  is  at  war  with  all 
our  habitudes  of  vision.  But  once  more,  face  to 
face  with  this  magnificent  creation,  the  air  itself 
suddenly  fills  with  the  inspiration  of  a  great  leader 
and  the  vision  of  history  is  seen  of  men. 

On  what  minute  accessories  effects  like  these 
depend,  we  are  all  familiar  in  verse.  Change  a 
word  or  a  syllable,  misplace  an  accent,  and  a  great 
measure  by  a  master  hand  jangles  out  of  tune. 
Years  apart,  Saint-Gaudens  once  returned  to  the 
same  conception.  He  had  poised  his  Puritan, 
Beacon  Samuel  Chapin,  on  a  steep  slope  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.  The  stern  figure,  with  its  spreading 
cloak  and  stern  stride  into  the  unknown  future  of  a 
new  land,  is  famifiar  enough  in  more  than  one 
European  gallery.  It  is  less  known  in  our  own. 
Y'ears  later,  the  New  England  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania persuaded  him  to  a  replica.  Their  contract 
called  for  no  more.  But  the  new  statue  was  to 
stand  on  the  sidewalk  by  a  thronged  street.  It  was 
not  like  the  original  to  poise  far  above  the  eye-line 
for  those  that  passed.  Instantly  change  began. 
The  book  was  turned,  and  its  lettering,  "Holy 
Bible,"  became  conspicuous.  The  staff  was  ad- 
vanced and  made  more  rugged.  The  drapery  was 
more  picturesque  and  less  simple.  These  changes 
alter  the  whole  aspect  of  the  figure,  and  Pilgrim, 
rather  than  Puritan,  becomes  the  fit  title.  Com- 
paring these  two  figures,  each  given  a  force  of  its 
own,  one  is  fain  to  feel  that  the  Diana  oj  the  Cross- 
winds,  which  tops  Madison  Square  Garden, 
dihgently  as  it  was  modeled  and  beautiful  as  it  is, 
did  not  and  could  not  enlist  his  full  powers.  This 
flowing,  gracile  figure,  its  curves  dcliciously  melting 
as  it  turns  its  outlines  in  the  wind  and  sun,  wins, 
but  it  does  not  command.  It  has  not  the  compelling 
force  of  triumi)hant  beauty.  It  is  close  to  the 
model.  It  is  no  dweller  of  the  upper  air  of  imagina- 
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lion.     If  it  was  his  only  ])ublishc(l  nude  fic^ure,  it 

leaves  without  serious  regret  the  absence  of  others. 

The  Adams  monument  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery 

in   Washington  shows  instead  all  that  mastering 


genius  could  do 
with  an  overmas- 
teringtheme.  Leg- 
end has  already 
entwined  this 
tragic  figure,  born 
of  remediless  grief 
and  a  hopeless  sor- 
row. The  brood- 
ing years  are  hers. 
If  elsewhere  in 
Saint -Gaudens's 
work  challenge 
rises,  none  can  be 
heard  here.  The 
verdict  of  the 
future  is  little 
doubtful.  Nowork 
of  modern  art  car- 
ries the  winged  but 
hid  message  of  this 
shrouded  figure  of 
inscrutable  face. 
It  has  been  called 
Buddhist  and  Ori- 
ental, but  it  has 
no  touch  of  either. 
Instead,  there  is 
here  the  pitiless 
p  r  o  b  1  e  m  w  i  t  h 
w  h  i  c  h  h  u  m  a  n 
knowledge  has 
wrestled  all  the 
night  long  of 
human  ignorance, 
seen  no  sunrise 
with  healing  in  its 
wings  and  gone 
haltingall  its  days, 
the  sinews  of  its 
strength  shortened 
that  they  cannot 
save.  Detail  here 
has  been  wholly 
mastered.  The 
drapery  is  simple 
to  severity  and  of 
the  beauty  that 
belongs  to  cloud 
and  peak  and  all 
things  that  inner  forces  and  the  outer  storm 
fashion  and  shape.  The  face  type,  not  individ- 
ual, is  without  the  close  modeling  elsewhere  given 
even    his   ideal   figures.     Were   this  alone  to  sur- 
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vive,  there  can  be  no  moment  in  ;ill  the  far  future 
when  men  and  women  shall  not  irnd,  in  its  presence, 
the  last  word  and  work  of  art  when  its  word  un- 
locks the  heart  and  its  work  utters  the  ageless, 
unanswered  riddle  of  the  mind. 

It  was  as  a  complement  to  this  that  the  An^d  oj 
Purity  was  modeled.  As  with  the  figures  of  Puri- 
tan and   Pilgrim,   it   grew  under  Saint-Gaudens's 


hands.  It  was  first  modeled  and  it  is  usually  pre- 
sented as  Amor  Caritas.  In  the  Morgan  monu- 
ment, in  Newport  and  elsewhere  it  ap|)eared.  In 
bronze,  it  was  selected  by  Saint-Gaudens  to  stand 
for  his  work  in  the  Lu.xemburg.  Later,  for  a  fresh 
sorrow,  it  was  remodeled,  subtly  changed,  the  e.x- 
pression  given  a  new  and  celestial  radiance,  the 
girdle  of  flowers  touched  with  the  buds  of  maiden- 
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hood,  and  the  drapery  made  more  simple.  Over  all 
was  shed  the  light  of  ineffable  purity.  Nothing  of 
his  so  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  or 
draws  so  near  its  beauties.  Simple  and  severe, 
drapery  and  figure  emphasize  so  as  to  remove  both 
from  the  common  light  of  day  and  suggest  the 
heavenly  vision.  Peace  is  in  every  fold  and  outline. 

The  medal  and  coin  are  fields  apart  in  plastic 
art.  Modern  machinery,  which  inevitably  flattens 
and  deindividualizes  all  it  touches,  has  made  of 
both  pretty  pictures,  pressed  on  flat  gold  and  silver 
dies  with  the  mechanical  regularity  of  a  calico 
print,  as  useful,  as  widely  distributed  and  possessing 
precisely  the  same  claim  to  the  admiration  of  the 
artist.  Those  who  have  been  bred  on  modern 
coins  can  appreciate  nothing  else,  just  as  those 
bred  on  the  family  photograph  album  apply  its 
standards  to  a  portrait.  Nor  can  the  modern  coin, 
made  by  the  million,  stored  by  thousands,  jealously 
guarded  from  wear  and  made  to  be  "stacked,"  be 
safely,  wisely  or  practically  modeled  on  the  lines 
of  the  higher  tradition  of  coin  and  medal. 

This  tradition  Saint-Gaudens  sought  to  follow 
in  modeling  as  the  last  work  of  his  career  an  eagle 
and  double  eagle.  Greek  e.xamplars  and  Italian 
medals,  beginning  with  Pisan(\  have  established 
a  succession  from  which  no  man  who  has  studied 
them  can  desire  to  depart.  Nor  did  Saint-Gaudens. 
If  one  be  familiar  with  Greek  coinage,  has  mastered 
its  technique  and  acquired  its  standards,  the  two 
coins  Saint-Gaudens  modeled  become  inevitable. 
Our  usual  coins  put  an  indifferent  picture  on  a 
flat  disk.  The  Greek  coiner  treated  the  coin  as  a 
whole,  filled  its  space  with  sense  of  composition, 
was  careless  of  imitation,  conventionalized  natural 
objects  and  gained  "color"  by  high  relief.  This 
norm  Saint-Gaudens  followed.  The  eagle  of  his 
$10  piece  is  suggested  by  familiar  and  beautiful 
coins  of  great  vigor  and  force  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  and  Euergetes.  The  $20  piece  has  a  soaring 
eagle  of  his  own  model.  Both  are  medals,  rather 
than  coins. 


Both  are  too  high  for  the 
working  of  modern  machin- 
ery. Neither  appeals  to  those 
schooled  to  our  flat  coins.  To 
those  trained  byearliermodels, 
the  designs  of  Saint-Gaudens 
are  the  only  ones  in  our  day 
above  the  mere  draughtsman's 
level.  Little  more  depressing 
has  occurred  in  our  day  than 
the  baiting  these  coins  have 
had  from  newspaper  and 
sciolist.  No  application  of 
art  to  familiar  objects  is  pos- 
sible where  men  are  wedded 
to  their  preconceptions  and 
are  ignorant  of  the  succession 
of  art.  These  coins  had  pre- 
cisely the  reception  which  a 
great  portrait  would  receive  in 
a  land  where  no  man  had  ever 
looked  on  aught  but  a  village 
photograph.  T.  W. 
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The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  acting  in  cooperation  with  Mrs.  Saint- 
Gaudens,  will  hold  a  commemorative  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  the  sculptor,  to  be  opened  about 
March  4.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  a  part  of 
the  large  sculpture  hall  of  the  Museum.  When 
originals  are  not  available  they  will,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  represented  by  casts  or  enlarged  photo- 
graphs. A  special  committee  has  been  appointed, 
of  which  Daniel  C.  French  is  chairman,  to  include 
the  following:  Ex-officio,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
president  of  the  Museum;  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
secretary;  Sir  C.  Purdon  Clarke,  director;  Edward 
Robinson,  assistant  director;  Henry  W.  Kent,  assist- 
ant secretary;  Edward  D.  Adams,  Charles  F.  Mc- 
Kim  and  WiUiam  Church  Osborn,  the  Museum's 
committee  on  sculjjture;  Herbert  .A-dams,  Karl 
Bitter,  and  others. 
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THE  WINTER 
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T  I  O  N  A  L 
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While  there  were  some 
interesting  and  even  dis- 
tinguished portraits  and 
figure  pieces  in  the  e.x- 
hii^ition,  it  is  to  the  land- 
scape painters  that  one  must 
look  for  work  reflecting 
the  best  spirit  of  American 
art. 

In  thir.  particular  field  we 
are  fast  producing  a  group 
of  men  who  can  measure 
up  to  the  best  that  has  been 
and  is  being  done  in  land- 
scape painting  anywhere. 
These  are  by  no  means  all 
represented  here,  of  course 
— many  potent  names  are 
absent — but  the  work  of 
such  men  as  Redfield,  Eric- 
son,  Ochtman,  Schofield 
and  Paul  Dougherty  give 
one  a  fair  notion  of  what 
is  being  accomplished  1)\ 
our  landscape  painters. 

Most  of  these  paint  tbr 
tine  jirose  of  nature  in  j 
virile, resonant  manner  thai 
is  truly  refreshing.  Few  di  > 
this  better  than  E.  W.  Red 
field,  whose  canvas  called 
February  is  a  straightfor^ 
ward,  sonorous  piece  ol 
prose  painting  that  places 
the  scene  before  you  with 
an  almost  startling  reality: 
a  long  sweep  of  frozen 
canal  in  the  first  process 
of  thawing,  revealing  the 
heavy  leaden  water  in 
purple-gray  streaks,  which 
helps  to  accentuate  the 
long,  curving  line  of  the 
left-hand,    violet-shadowed 


THE    BOOKLOVERS 


bank,  that  is 


HV   WM.    T.    SMf;DLEY 


tlecked 

here  and  there  with  broad  bands  of  cool  sunlight. 
While  this  painter  is  in  danger  of  becoming  man- 
nered and  reducing    his    art   to   a   sort   of  ready 


formula  in  his  rei)etitions  of  these  Delaware  winter 
scenes — he  had  two  others  of  similar  subjects  no 
less  admirable,  but  offering  nothing  new — one  is 
none  the  less  strongly  impressed  with  the  virility 
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and  manly  power  expressed  in  all  his  work. 
This  tendency  to  stake  out  a  locality,  so  to  speak, 
and  to  exploit  a  particular  phase  of  it  in  a  partic- 
ular manner,  is  growing  among  certain  of  our 
landscape  painters,  thereby  unduly  limiting  the 
free  and  natural  expression  of  their  art.  Ofttimes 
this  is  prompted  largely  by  a  desire  to  get  away 
from  the  commonplace  which  frequently  results  in 
triteness,  as  in  the  case  of  GroU,  whose  Arizona 
scenes,  at  first  interesting,  now  offer  nothing  new 
or  alluring  by  reason  of  a  repetition  of  the  same 
motive  and  manner  of  treating  it.  A  slight  de- 
parture from  his  previous  canvases  has  been  made, 
however,  in  one  of  his  contributions  to  the  present 
show.  The  Desert — Arizona,  a  stretch  of  cactus- 
covered  land  with  a  clear,  dazzhng  sky,  in  which 
the  luminosity  and  vibrating  heat  are  well  rendered. 
But  it  fails  of  conveying  the  illimitable  space  of 
the  vast,  far-reaching  desert. 

More  varied,  and  consequently  more  interesting, 
is  Ernest  Lawson,  who  finds  plenty  of  material  in 
and  about  New  WwV  for  the  healthy  exercise  of 
his  talent,  which,  if  it  is  not  of  Homeric  size, 
nevertheless  succeeds  in  presenting  to  our  sophisti- 
cated gaze  the  uncommon  beauty  of  common, 
every-day  things,  such  as  his  Snowbound  Baals, 
shown  here,  which  is  the  scene  as  it  must  have 
looked  to  any  chance  passer-by  plus — Lawson. 

Another  close  and  able  observer  of  the  varied 
facts  of  nature  is  Leonard  Ochtman,  whose 
December,  a  cold,  dreary,  far-reaching  landscape, 
presents  the  essential  truths  of  atmosphere,  of 
light  and  of  color,  in  a  consummate  and  sym- 
pathetic manner.  In  keeping  with  this  as  a  fine 
piece  of  observation  is  the  Winter  Fog,  by  Charles 
H.  Ebert,  which  renders  with  great  veracity  the 
thick,  milky  fog,  through  which  the  trees  and  the 
frozen  stream  arc  dimly  visible  as  through  a  heavy 
gauze. 

These  are  the  painters  of  an  every-day  prose, 
the  chroniclers  of  the  passing  aspect  of  things.  A 
bit  removed,  though  somewhat  akin  to  them,  are 
those  who  may  be  termed  the  romantic  realists, 
best  represented  in  this  exliibition  by  the  work  of 
Paul  Dougherty,  whose  canvas,  called  The  Twisted 
Ledge,  sunlit  and  foam-tormented  with  an  emerald 
sea,  is  a  rich,  romantic  piece  of  prose  painting 
executed  with  great  power  and  directness.  It 
reveals  astonishing  skill  in  rendering  the  geological 
formation  of  the  twisted  rocks  which  have  real 
solidity  and  weight.  A  more  highly  colored  ro- 
manticism is  the  work  of  Gustave  Cimiotti,  Jr., 
represented  by  the  painting,  Romantic  Clusters. 
To  him  nature  is  always  a  gorgeous,  though  at 


times  somberly  glorious,  festival  of  color,  wherein 
little  figures  are  seen  walking  or  sitting  under 
large,  wide-armed  trees. 

Belonging  more  to  the  first  than  the  second  of 
these  groups  of  painters  is  Alexander  Harrison, 
whose  Coucher  Du  Soleil,  showing  his  customary 
wide  expanse  of  iridescent,  jewel-like  water,  is  a 
remarkable  feat  of  observation — an  example  of 
intellectual  virtuosity  which  lacks  the  temperament 
that  would  evoke  the  poesy  of  such  a  scene.  The 
significance  of  this  power  of  evocation  is  realized 
fully  in  the  presence  of  A  Nocturne,  by  David 
Ericson,  which  shows  two  old  boats  moored  to  a 
wharf  from  which  the  tide  has  receded,  leaving 
little  star-reflecting  pools  of  mysterious  depth  and 
quality  of  color.  This  is  the  most  quiet,  unob- 
trusive canvas  in  the  whole  show,  yet  in  its  way 
the  most  compelling.  It  is  as  though  one  looked 
with  the  eyes  of  a  poet  through  the  golden  casement 
of  the  frame  at  this  commonplace  scene. 

One  turns  from  the  weary  waste  of  canvases 
with  a  hope  of  relief  to  the  few  pieces  of  sculpture 
shown.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  not  much 
that  is  new  nor  yet  any  that  is  marked  by  even  a 
faltering  stroke  of  genius.  Not  one  of  the  twenty 
odd  pieces  here  exhibited  hint  at  an  individual 
interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  our  own  time.  True, 
there  are  some  Rodinesque  attempts  by  Chester 
Beach,  interesting  as  is  the  echo  of  a  fine  voice. 
But  beyond  serving  as  a  more  or  less  effective 
soundboard  for  the  spirit  of  Rodin,  there  is  not 
much  to  commend  these  efforts  of  Mr.  Beach  at 
modernity  e.xcept  it  be  their  skillful  technique  and 
intelligent  appreciation  of  plastic  form. 

Mr.  Karl  Bitter  is  represented  by  a  Testimonial 
Tablet,  which  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  his 
average  output  and  merits  no  particular  attention. 
Mr.  Louis  Potter  continues  his  exposition  of  Indian 
customs  and  habits  in  two  figures  called  Arrow 
Dance  and  The  Call  of  the  Spirit,  which  fail  some- 
how of  stirring  one.  They  are  wanting  the  in- 
spirational qualities  that  made  his  Spirit  of  the 
Night  and  Spirit  of  the  Takii  Wind,  shown  last 
year,  two  of  the  finest  pieces  of  imaginative 
sculpture  executed  in  this  country.  These  gave 
promise  of  a  sort  that  Mr.  Potter's  later  work  has 
not  fulfilled.  However,  he  is  one  of  our  earnest, 
moving  men,  who,  in  their  struggle  to  reach  the 
peaks,  must  sometimes  travel  in  the  valleys,  and 
they  need  our  company  there  far  more  than  on  the 
lofty,  soul-inspiring  heights. 

These  and  a  few  other  pieces  furnish  all  that 
this  exhibition  can  show  the  visitor  anxious  to 
become  acquainted  with  what  is  being  done  in  con- 
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temporary  American  scul|)ture.  Arc  the  ^culptor^ 
of  the  country  too  busy  with  the  manufacture  of 
decorations  to  send  anything  to  the  annual  ex- 
hibitions which  are  supposed  to  reflect  the  spirit  of 
contemporary  art  or — are  they  not  wanted  ? 

Of  the  many  portraits  shown  none  is  more 
refreshing,  more  thoroughly  satisfying,  than  The 
Portrait  in  Black,  by  Irving  R.  Wiles.  It  shows  a 
woman  of  refined,  rather  pensive  beauty  seated, 
facing  the  spectator,  with  her  hands  folded  in  her 
lap,  in  a  listless,  resigned  manner.  In  pose,  in  its 
arrangement  of  line  and  color,  subtle  yet  very 
masculine,  it  breathes  a  distinction  and  refinement 
that  is  of  the  essence  of  good  portraiture.  It  is 
handled  with  a  superb  directness — the  values 
masterfully  rendered,  giving  to  the  whole  a  feeling 
of  space  and  atmosphere  that  is  sadly  lacking  in 
much  of  the  more  pretentious  work  shown.  In  a 
measure  this  is  true  of  the  fine  contribution  l)y 
Henri,  called  Girl  in  Ycllinc  Satin  Dress,  which, 
by  reason  of  its  failure  to  convey  a  complete  illusion 
of  atmos])here,  falls  short  of  being  the  masterly 
performance  that  every  other  quality  in  the  canvas 
warrants  one  in  demanding  from  this  painter.  It 
is  devoid  of  his  usual  mannerisms,  his  tendency  to 
overaccentuatiiiii  in  the  painting  of  the  eyes  and 
lips  is  absent  and  the  flesh  tones  are  rendered  with 
a  fine  sense  of  the  contour  of  the  flesh,  with  the 
result  that  the  figure  gives  the  impression  of  life 
far  more  than  is  common  in  the  work  of  Henri. 

In  his  canvas  called  Portrait,  John  W.  Alexander 
has  achieved  an  almost  flat,  decorative  effect  which 
robs  it  somewhat  of  reality  and  takes  it  out  of  the 
realm  of  jmrtraiture  into  the  less  exacting  sphere  of 
poster  art.  In  contrast  with  this  is  the  canvas 
called  The  Silver  Dress,  by  Howard  Gardiner 
Gushing,  vi'hich  is  one  of  the  few  memorable  figure 
pieces  in  the  show.  It  is  characterized  by  a  refine- 
ment of  color  and  a  simplicity  of  design  that  is 
truly  refreshing  among  so  much  that  is  over- 
wrought and  affected. 

The  Garnegie  Prize  was  this  year  awarded  to 
W.  T.  Smedley  for  his  large  canvas  called  Book- 
lovers,  which  is,  on  the  wholi  ,  a  very  creditable 
performance.  It  shows  a  family  outdoors,  under 
trees,  through  which  the  sunlight  filters  down  upon 
the  group,  painted  in  a  most  straightforward  and 
unaffected  manner,  that  conveys  a  good  sense  of 
air  and  atmosphere  and  gives  life  and  vitality  to 
the  figures. 

Art  should  not  ]>c  a  statement  of  facts,  but  an 
evocation.  Some  works  in  this  exhibition  cry  out 
at  you  with  a  loud,  almost  strident,  voice;  one  or 
two  beckon  allurina-jv  and  wait  to  be  wooed.    Of 


the  first,  the  striking  portrait  of  Captain  Try-Davis, 
by  Wilhelm  Funk,  is  the  most  notable  e.xample. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  vigorously 
executed  portraits  in  the  exhibition.  It  is  instinct 
with  life,  reveahng  the  alert,  genial  personality  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  There  is  just  enough  of  the 
gorgeously  red  and  blue  dress  uniform  shown 
beneath  the  opera  coat  to  give  the  necessary  touch 
of  color  to  the  composition,  which  is  broadly 
painted,  but  somewhat  lacking  in  atmosphere — 
one  does  not  feel  behind  the  figure,  which  is  much 
like  a  well-e.xecuted  high  relief  stuck  flat  against  a 
wall.  In  sharp  contrast  to  this  is  the  painting  by 
G.  \\'.  Hawthorne  called  Venetian  Girl,  which  has 
all  the  wooing  charm  and  persuasive  power  that 
the  foregoing  lacks — it  does  not  cry  out  to  be 
looked  at.  This  pensive,  dark-eyed  woman,  with 
a  long  black  shawl  thrown  over  her,  holding  a  red 
fan  in  her  rather  wan  hands,  reflects  some  of  that 
feminine  mystery  which  John  Sloan  has  so  aptly 
called  The  Look  oj  a  Woman.  This  canvas  of 
Hawthorne's,  which  is  the  first  the  public  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  since  his  return  from  Italy, 
is  painted  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  his  old 
vigorous  method.  It  is  very  low  in  key,  the 
brush  work  unobtrusive  but  expressive,  and  the 
means  employed  have  disappeared  more  thor- 
oughly than  in  his  older  work.  Akin  to  this  in 
spirit  is  the  portrait  of  Madame  Hanako,  by  Ben 
Ali  Haggin,  which  presents  this  mouse-like  little 
creature  in  a  violet  kimono,  holding  a  fan  outspread 
before  her  with  a  calm,  almost  hypnotic,  grace  that 
makes  most  of  the  other  figures  near  by  look  blase 
and  commonplace.  Whether  it  be  the  subject  or 
whether  it  be  the  painter,  he  has  caught  some  of  the 
Oriental  poise  and  conscious,  premeditated  sim- 
plicity which,  through  long  usage,  has  become  sec- 
ond nature  to  these  people  whose  daily  inter- 
course is  one  succession  of  beautiful,  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

In  a  class  with  these  two  is  the  portrait  Ijy  S.  J. 
Woolf  of  Alfred  Hertz,  Esq.,  who  is  shown  in  the 
mvstic  glow  of  Wagnerian  footlights. 

Of  the  vounger  nien,  the  leaven  of  to-day  and 
the  hope  of  the  future,  there  is  very  little  shown 
that  is  worth  while.  Be3'ond  the  two  canvases  by 
George  Bellows,  called  Pennsylvania  Excavation 
and  A  Stag  at  Sharkey's,  one  fails  to  remember 
anything  characteristic.  In  both  of  these  he  has 
presented  passing  phases  of  the  town  in  a  manly, 
uncompromising  manner  that  give  cause  for  regret 
that  so  little  opportunity  is  afforded  the  public  to 
see  and  judge  the  work  of  these  men  who  in  more 
than  one  instance  will  be  the  masters  of  to-morrow. 
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FEBRUARY  ART  CALENDAR 
NEW  YORK. — The  Architectukal 
League  will  hold  a  public  exhibition,  in 
the  American  Fine  Arts  Society  Building, 
February  2  to  22,  inclusive.  Public  lectures  will  be 
given  February  5,  12  and  19.  An  admission  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents  is  charged  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays;  other  days  free. 

Professor  E.  F.  Fenollosa  will  lecture  on  the 
history  of  Chinese,  Corean  and  Japanese  art  and 
design  in  the  rooms  of  the  National  Society  of 
Craftsmen  on  the  evenings  of  January  21,  28, 
February  4,  11,  18,  25,  at  8.15  p.m.  Application 
for  tickets  should  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Society,  119  East  Nineteenth  Street. 

M.  Knoedi.er  &  Co.,  355  Fifth  Avenue,  are 
showing  a  noteworthy  landscape  by  the  late 
Thfophile  de  Bock,  who  died  at  Haarlem  in  the 
fall  of  1904,  in  his  fiftieth  year.  The  example  shows 
his  power  at  "its  best  and  is  characteristic  of  his 
late  work.  Other  e.xhibits  scheduled  are  :  Portraits 
by  Richard  Hall,  February  3  to  13,  inclusive; 
American  Society  of  Miniature  Painters,  February 
15  to  29,  inclusive ;  Indian  pictures  by  Irving  Couse, 
February  24  to  March  5,  inclusive. 

N.  E.  MoNTROSS,  372  Fifth  Avenue,  will  have  on 
view  pictures  by  J.  Alden  Weir  until  February  i ; 
pictures  by  Arthur  Wesley  Dow,  February  4  to  15, 
and  pictures  by  T.  W.  Dewing  and  D.  W.  Tryon, 
February  18  to  29. 

Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.,  4  East  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  are  showing  a  collection  of  engravings  by 
the  early  Italian  masters,  comprising  e.xceedingly 
rare  and  beautiful  prints,  to  February  i.  In  addi- 
tion Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry's  collection  (Provi- 
dence, R.  I.)  will  be  shown  for  two  weeks  prior  to  a 
public  sale  at  auction  in  Europe.  Collectors'  bids 
may  be  left  for  e.xecution  at  the  sale.  Following  the 
Rembrandt  exhibition,  etchings  will  Ije  on  view  bv 
Bracquemond  and  by  Felix  Buhot. 

Scott  &  Fowles  Company,  295  Fifth  Avenue, 
will  have  important  exhibitions  by  the  earlv 
English  and  modern  Dutch  masters. 

Julius  Oehme  will  show  at  his  galleries,  322 
Fifth  Avenue,  a  special  e.xhibition  of  the  works  of 
Charles  P.  Gruppe,  comprising  some  seventeen 
recently  painted  landscapes  in  Holland  subjects. 

WiLLi.'VM  Clausen,  who  in  addition  to  his  ex- 
hibitions of  paintings  gives  special  attention  to  the 
designing  of  picture  frames,  has  removed  his  gallery 
of  American  paintings  and  etchings  from  381  Fifth 
Avenue  to  7  East  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


William  Macbeth,  450  Fifth  Avenue,  will  hold 
an  e.xhibition  February  3  to  15  of  works  by  Davies, 
Glackens,  Henri,  Lawson,  Luks,  Prendergast, 
Shinn  and  Sloan. 

The  Ehrich  Galleries  will  devote  the  month 
to  an  exhibition  of  portraits  by  the  old  masters,  in- 
cluding e.xamples  from  the  English,  French,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  Spanish  and  Italian  schools. 

The  Kraushaar  Galleries,  260  Fifth  Avenue, 
among  other  features,  will  show  portraits  by  Silvio 
Bicchi,  of  Florence,  a  young  painter  and  sculptor 
who  has  already  won  a  number  of  honors  in  Italy 
and  executed  several  royal  commissions  there.  In 
this  country  he  will  devote  himself  to  portrait  work. 

C.  Klackner,  7  West  Twenty-eighth  Street,  will 
have  on  exhibition  a  painting  by  Walter  Dendy 
Sadler,  entitled  Al  the  Wayside  Inn,  and  a  painting 
by  Lenoir,  entitled  Spring;  also  exhibitions  of 
mezzotints  by  James  S.  King  and  Charles  Bird  and 
etchings  in  color  of  V.  Trowbridge. 

Rare  Egyptian  scarabs  dating  from  3000  to  2000 
B.C.,  and  found  at  Luxor  and  Fayoum,  Egv'pt,  will 
be  seen  at  the  art  rooms  of  Azeez  Khayat,  20  West 
Thirty-fourth  Street.  The  scarabs  are  of  steatite 
and  have  been  glazed  in  blue  and  green  to  imitate 
the  color  of  the  sacred  beetle. 

The  New  York  Society  of  Keramic  Arts  will 
be  addressed  on  February  11  at  3.30  p.m.  by  Eli 
Harvey,  the  sculptor,  in  the  rooms  of  the  National 
Arts  Club,  119  East  Nineteenth  Street. 

BOSTON.— R.  C.  and  N.  M.  Vose,  320  Boyl- 
ston  Street,  are  showing  a  painting  by  Whistler, 
painted  in  1897,  which  comes  from  a  private 
collection  in  Edinburgh.  The  subject  is  the  head 
of  a  young  girl  shown  full  front  face. 

SAINT  LOUIS.— The  city  has  voted  a  special 
tax  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  all  its  taxable  property 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Saint  Louis  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  The  current  sum  is  being  collected  and  will 
be  available  for  prescribed  expenses  of  the  museum 
shortly. 

WiNSOR  &  Newton  report  much  interest 
among  painters  in  the  solid  oil  colors  invented  by 
the  French  painter,  G.  F.  RaffaeUi.  The  work  is 
done  from  the  stick  direct,  without  use  of  brushes 
or  palettes,  as  in  pastel.  The  sticks,  which  come  in 
two  hundred  tints,  are  in  use  cut  to  a  point  like  a 
lead  pencil,  and  applied  direct  to  the  canvas,  panel 
or  paper.  The  colors  dry  quickly  and  can  be  used 
with  tube  colors,  can  be  easily  blended  or  removed, 
can  be  varnished,  etc. 
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ETAL  WORK  AT  BOSTON 
BY  F.  W.  COBURN 


By  opening  its  series  of  semi- 
monthly exhibitions  for  the  season  of 
1907-08  with  collections  of  work  in  the  various 
metals,  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  made  sure 
of  having  exhibits  that  would  conform  to  a  high 
professional  standard.  Even  if  it  is  true  that  in 
some  of  the  handicrafts  the  prevailing  note  is  still 
one  of  amateurishness,  the  more  prominent  crafts- 
men, at  all  events,  who  work  in  copper,  brass, 
pewter  and  silver  are  thoroughly  competent.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  have  trade  qualifications  which  no 
manufacturer  could  despise.  Tiffany  and  the 
Gorham  have  yielded  to  the  arts  and  crafts  move- 
ment a  small  but  influential  contingent  of  skilled 
designers  who  know  the  modern  and  ancient 
practices  of  their  craft,  and  who  are  outside  the  big 
commercial  establishments  solely  because  they 
prefer  to  produce  under  individualistic  conditions 
which  do  not  exist  there.  Incidental!}',  the  e.xpert- 
ness  and  the  sanity  of  these  workers  who  have  been 
regular  contributors  for  some  years  past  to  the 
exhibitions  at  the  salesrooms  of  the  society  in 
Boston  have  certainly  affected  favorably  all  the 
arts  and  crafts  that  are  practised  in  this  country. 

About  the  only  qualification,  indeed,  that  is 
applicable  to  the  best  among  these  metal  workers 
is  that  they  are  all  under  the  influence  of  the 
eclecticism  that  in  general  marks  the  arts  at  this 
time.  Picking  and  cribbing — a  steal  from  the 
Gothic  here,  a  copy  of  Georgian  borders  there — 
finish  and  refinement  are  the  words.  To  originate 
overmuch  subjects  one  to  the  risk  of  being  crude. 
To  accept  and  readapt  is  safe  and  sane. 

Such  policy,  furthermore,  is  imposed  from  aljove. 


Much  of  the  best  metal  work  to-day  is  done  at  the 
beheft  of  architects  who  long  ago  discovered  the 
utility  of  honest  stealing,  Therein  they  have 
historical  warrant,  of  course;  .'and,"  doubtless,  in 
order  that  a  later  generation  may  have  a  style,  it  is 
necessary  that  craftsmen  of  to-day  should  affect 
all  styles. 

This  electicism  must  be  tempered  with  great 
simplicity  and  restraint,  however,  if  the  works  are 
to  be  shown  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts.  Serious  work  passes  the  jury. 
Of  exuberance  and  jollity  of  design  and  execution, 
very  httle;  though  probably  little  of  this  sort  is 
offered.  The  splendid  distinction,  anyway,  of 
most  of  the  things  shown  this  winter  is  clue  to  terse- 
ness of  treatment  actom|)anving  singleness  of  in- 
tention. 

But  to  our  e.xhibitions.  The  first  one  of  this 
season,  occurring  in  the  early  days  of  November, 
was  devoted  to  the  non-precious  metals.  It 
brought  forth  products  of  the  stake  and  planishing 
hammer  of  Arthur  J.  Stone,  Arthur  S.  Williams, 
George  F.  Parker,  George  J.  Hunt,  Adolj)he  J 
Kunkler,  Miss  Helen  Keeley  Mills,  James  T. 
Wooley,  Charles  Thomas,  Samuel  J.  Wilkes,  Miss 
May  Haydock,  Miss  Eva  M.  Macomber  and 
others.  The  whole  effect  was  one  of  good  work- 
manship, simple,  free  from  the  eccentricities  which 
are  sometimes  supjjoscd  to  inhere  in  crafts  articles. 

Tj'pical  of  the  best  in  the  exhibition  were  the 
contributions  of  Mr.  Stone,  former  TitTany  man, 
now  designing  and  executing  independently  at 
Gardner,  Mass.  A  more  thoroughly  professional 
craftsman,  as  regards  attitude  and  practices,  can 
hardly  be  found  or  one  more  chary  of  design  that 
might  be  regarded  as  meaningless  or  meretricious. 
Two  of  the  most  refined  of  Mr.  Stone's  recent 
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works  are  the  alms  basin  of  copper  and  silver,  about 
nineteen  inches  in  diameter,  severely  simple  in  con- 
tour and  depending  for  effectiveness  upon  the  quality 
of  its  surfaces;  and  the  hanging  lamp  of  copper, 
brass  and  silver. 

George  J-  Hunt,  formerly  manager  of  a  coopera- 
tive silver  shop  in  Liverpool  and  now  associated 
with  the  workshop  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
in  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  is  another  able  crafts- 
man who  knows  metals  and  has  artistic  capacity. 
His  pair  of  brass  candlesticks  displayed  at  the 


exhibition  last  November  represented  a  by-product 
of  an  important  silver  work  commission  on  which 
he  has  been  engaged.  Paul  Revere  silver  was 
shown,  it  will  be  remembered  by  many  readers  of 
the  Internationai  Studio,  at  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  .\rts  last  winter.  Among  other  articles  on 
exhibition  was  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  which 
a  well-to-do  collector  saw  and  admired.  Under 
the  impression  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
such  a  course  he  commissioned  Mr.  Hunt  to  make 
for  him  some  candlesticks  based  upon  the  lines  of 
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these.  Midway  in  tlie  execution,  however,  a 
protest  was  raised  by  the  owner  of  the  original 
pieces,  whereupon  Mr.  Hunt  was  constrained  to 
begin  again,  this  time  with  studies  based  upon  some 
photographs  of  Gothic  silver.  As  a  prelijninary,  to 
serve  as  a  model,  he  made  a  pair  of  brass  sticks, 
which  seemed  so  attractive  that,  finished  beyond 
the  original  intent,  thev  were  submitted  for  the 


society's    opening    exhibi- 
tion. 

The  large  collection  of 
pewter  sent  by  Lawrence 
B.  Smith  to  this  exhibition 
merits  a  word  of  special 
commendation — the  more 
so  since  good  modern  woi  k 
in  this  very  interesting  me- 
dium is  rarely  seen.  Mr. 
Smith  is  professionally  a 
manufacturer  of  Sheffield 
|)late,  at  a  fa,scinatingly 
malodorous  shop  in  Tre- 
munt  Street,  Boston.  He 
has,  however,  for  some  time 
been  e.xperimenting  with 
designs  for  reproduction  in 
pewter,  which  have  been 
exhibited  frequently  at  the 
salesroom  of  the  society 
and  elsewhere.  Articles  of 
pewter,  table  furniture,  tea- 
pots, pitchers,  trays,  spoons, 
salt-shakes  and  the  like 
made  certainly  an  attract- 
ive feature.  That  the  day 
for  a  restoration  of  pewter 
to  social  favor  has  come  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted.  It 
is  odd  that  more  craftsmen 
have  not  given  attention  to 
this  metal.  Mr.  Smith  con- 
tines  himself  to  the  forms 
developed  in  this  country 
during  the  colonial  regime. 
There  is  still  an  oppor- 
tunity for  some  skilled 
metal-worker  to  look  into 
the  domain  of  Japanese 
pewter. 

The  special  showing  of 
silver  work  which  was  pre- 
sented at  the  society's 
rooms  in  the  late  weeks  of 
November  was  virtually  a 
continuation  of  the  preceding  exhibitions.  It  fullv 
deserved  the  space  accorded  it  in  the  galleries,  for, 
as  the  critic  of  the  Transcript  observes:  "In  no 
other  metal  have  the  artisans  of  this  part  of  the 
country  so  distinguished  themselves  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  organized  arts  and  crafts  move- 
ment." Most  of  the  craftsmen  mentioned  above 
were   represented — Mr.    Stone,    for   example,    bv 
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about  sixty  pieces  designed  by  himself  and  executed 
by  himself  and  his  assistants  at  Gardner.  In 
some  respects  the  most  notable  group  of  silver 
workers  in  the  country  is  that  which  has  its  head- 


quarters at  the  Handicraft  Shop, 
Wellesley,  Mass. — an  American 
young  woman,  Miss  Mary  C.  Knight, 
associated  with  several  Finnish 
artists.  These  craftsmen  have  al- 
ready developed  a  common  style, 
with,  of  course,  individual  peculiari- 
ties. Their  work  is  distinguished  by 
a  certain  bigness  of  treatment,  for 
they  are,  truthfully,  the  impression- 
ists of  the  craft.  Still  another  coterie 
of  workers,  who  will  doubtless  be 
more  characteristically  represented 
in  a  forthcoming  exhibition  of  jew- 
elry at  Boston,  is  that  which  has  been 
gathered  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  orig- 
inally under  the  leadership  of  two 
)Oung  women  who  were  trained  in 
the  New  England  metropolis.  From 
the  Cleveland  group  came  for  the 
silver  exhibition  a  striking  enameled 
tray  and  spoon,  executed  by  Jane 
Carson  and  Mildred  Watkins,  and 
several  other  objects.  Other  women 
artists  who  had  examples  of  good 
design  and  execution  were  Theodora 
Walcott ,  Elizabeth  E.  Copeland, 
Caroline  S.Ogden,  Caroline  W. Hay, 
Mary  P.  Winlock,  Alice  G.  Hovey, 
Eva  M.  Macomber  and  Elizabeth 
Barries. 

One  of  the  especially  striking 
pieces  of  the  exhibition  was  the 
large  Gothic  chalice  designed  by 
Frank  E.  Cleveland,  a  Boston  archi- 
tect, and  executed  by  George  J. 
Hunt.  This  is  a  w'ork  which  was 
begun  with  an  intention  of  submit- 
ting it  to  the  jury  of  the  tenth  an- 
niversary exhibition  of  the  Society 
last  February.  The  undertaking 
proved,  however,  to  pre.sent  tech- 
nical difficulties  which  have  made 
Mr.  Hunt  appreciate  the  inspired 
patience  of  the  mediaeval  crafts- 
men. Many  separate  panels  had  to 
be  delicately  wTought,  following 
models  of  sheet  tin,  and  then  fitted 
into  place  with  the  utmost  care  in 
bending  the  surfaces.  A  more  am- 
bitious or  impressive  work  has  hardly  been  put 
on  view  in  Boston.  The  decorative  use  of 
semiprecious  stones — malachite  and  carnelian— 
is  particularly  worth  noting. 
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ECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
THE    NATIONAL    SOCIETY  OF 
CRAFTSMEN   (CONCLUDED) 
BY  EVA  LOVEIT 


In  its  rerent  exhibition,  licid  at  the  <;:illeries  of 
the  National  Arts  Club,  on  Gramercy  Square,  the 
National  Society  of  Craftsmen  was  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  show  work  of  odd  and  original  char- 
acter in  nearly  every  department,  as  frecjuenlly  the 
tendency  in  exhibitions  is  the  multiplication  of 
commonplace  articles.  Work  of  exceptional  merit 
and  novel  conception  was  in  several  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  in  others  there  were  articles,  not  dis- 
playing anything  strikingly  original  in  design,  but 
of  exquisite  neatness  in  finish. 

In  wood  carving,  the  exhibition  was  specially 
rich,  an  unusual  number  of  large  pieces  being  ex- 
hibited. Karl  von  Rydingsvard  had  an  elaborately 
carved  oak  desk  and  chair  to  match,  a  settle  and 
a  number  of  smaller  articles,  such  as  bellows, 
picture  frames  and  oak  panels.  Mrs.  von  Rydings- 
vard had  a  carved  table  of  mahogany,  and  smaller 
examples  of  the  same  wood.  Carved  mirror 
frames  were  by  Hermann  Dudley  Murphy,  and 
other  carved  frames  by  Giovanni  Battisto  Troccoli. 
Mrs.  Angela  Vedder  had  a  carved  Gothic  oak 
chest  with  hand-wrought  metal  hinges  and  lock.  A 
Norse  peasant  chair  carved  in  a  Celtic  design  was 
by  Miss  Edith  Rathbone.  Other  carved  chests 
were  from  Walfred  Phulin,  Miss  C.  Taylor,  Miss 
Mabel  Runette,  Mrs.  James  H.  Briggs,  Jr.,  Mi.ss 
Muriel  Gould  and  Miss  Rosalie  G.  Jones.  Some 
beautifully  decorated  and  polished  trays  and 
frames  in  imitation  of  Dutch  marquetry,  the  large 
tray  holding  a  cock  in  full  plumage,  were  made  bv 
Arthur  G.  Grinnell. 

A  screen  with  dark  oak  frame  and  panels  of 
mahogany  had  an  upper  section  of  decorations  of 
copper  on  glass,  the  glass  translucent  and  full  of 
color.  The  copper  was  cut  to  form  a  silhouette  of 
a  landscape  of  trees  and  foliage,  banks  and  hills, 
while  the  shaded  glass  background  supplied  the 
sky,  and  the  river  flowing  through  the  picture. 
This  most  artistically  designed  piece  of  work  was 
by  Miss  Minna  D.  Belir.  Miss  Martha  Page  had 
many  noticeably  good  pictures  and  mirror  frames 
of  carved  and  gilded  wood,  of  good  designs,  well 
arranged  patterns  and  substantial  work.  Miss 
Page  also  supplied  the  carved  and  gilded  frame  of 
a  screen,  of  which  Miss  Estelle  Nast  painted  the 
canvas  panels.  Miss  Nast  had  three  of  these 
screens  painted  with  forest  scenes  and  tall  trees. 

A  clever  piece  of  carving  was  by  Miss  Helen 


Turk.  It  was  called  The  Duchess,  and  brought  out 
strikingly  the  strong  characteristics  of  that  famous 
lady  from  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  A  number  of 
orders  were  taken  for  duplicate  copies  of  this  clever 
little  figure. 

J.  Charles  Burdick  showed  some  unique  and 
interesting  work  in  hammered  copper.  He  had  a 
fern-dish,  tray  and  candlestick,  on  which  were  set 
medallions  of  flowers  formed  of  small  pieces  of 
glass  and  metal,  with  surrounding  lines  of  blue.  A 
repousse  silver  bowl,  plate  and  ladle  by  Miss  Mary 
C.  Knight  displayed  a  grapevine  decoration,  the 
grapes  tiny  bits  of  blue  enamel.   Silver  [)lates  and  a 
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bowl  were  mounted  with  semiprecious  stones  b} 
Miss  Louise  C.  Anderson.  Handsome  work  on 
silver  jewel-boxes  was  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Mosen- 
thal,  who  also  had  some  fine  sgraffito  work  on 
card-boxes,  and  on  desk  appointments.  Small 
articles  in  bronze  were  by  Hem-y  Linder.  Mrs. 
Oskar  von  Irgens  Bergh  had  exquisite  enameled 
work  on  bonbonnieres  and  other  small  articles. 
A  set  of  after-dinner  coffee  cups  were  of  perforated 
copper,  an  inner  china  cup  fitting  into  the  copper 
stand.  They  were  made  by  Julius  C.  Walk.  Among 
the  iron  work,  Miss  M.  H.  Norton  had  andirons  in 
iron  with  copper  decorations,  and  iron  flowers  and 
other  ornaments  were  shown  by  Didier  Peleskey. 
There  were  a  number  of  contributors  to  this  metal 
department  whose  fine  work  and  artistic  designs 
were  worth  careful  study. 

Stencil  work  and  block  printing  formed  another 
interesting  department.  The  block  printing  of 
Miss  Carrie  Hibler  on  chiffon  scarfs  and  auto  veils 
was  extremely  clear  and  so  carefully  printed  that 
the  texture  of  the  delicate  chiffon  showed  perfectly 
through  the  color.  Stencil  designs  on  scarfs  of 
pale  green,  brown  and  lavender  chiffon  were  dis- 
played by  Miss  Mary  B.  Lambert.  Miss  Susan  S. 
Weart  had  several  pairs  of  stenciled  curtains,  one 
with  a  rose,  one  a  poplar  and  one  a  conventional 
design.  The  pattern  covered  the  linen  colored 
curtain,  lines  of  brown  forming  a  background.  A 
number  of  crash  portieres  were  stenciled  with  con- 
ventional patterns. 

The  rug  department  contained  serviceable  look- 
ing hooked  rugs  of  dyed  flannel,  one  of  red,  green 
and  white,  and  the  other  of  blue  and  white,  made 
by  Mrs.  Mary  McMillan  Kingery.  A  "  Sabatos,  " 
rug  made  by  Mrs.  Douglas  Volk,  was  of  bright, 
clear  colors  and  with  a  very  deep  pile.  Some  ser- 
viceable rugs  were  made  by  the  blind  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Some  interesting  imitations  of  old-fashioned 
laces  were  done  by  Miss  Katherine  Lord,  of  the 
Greenwich  Handicraft  School.  Danish  cutwork, 
Carrickmacross,  Irish  crochet  and  old-time  pillow 
and  bobbin  laces  were  made  into  collars  and  cuffs, 
yokes,  panels  and  centerpieces. 

Basketry  was  another  department  which  was 
small,  although  containing  some  good  examples. 
Miss  Charlotte  Pendleton  sent  some  old-style 
Indian  baskets.  Miss  Alice  Muzzey,  a  variety  of 
work  baskets,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  De  Haven, 
small  baskets  for  dainty  use. 

A  few  examples  of  decorated  table  glass  were 
shown  by  H.  C.  Mueller.  A  collection  of  mosiac 
shades,  made  of  transparent  shells  in  imitation  of 


flowers,  were  by  W.  Cole  Brigham.  Mrs.  Caroline 
Peddle  Ball  had  some  modeling  in  decorative 
panels,  and  Joseph  Lohmuller  showed  panels  of 
the  same  sort. 

Several  smaller  departments  were :  Monotypes 
and  wood  cuts,  design,  color  prints,  book  plates 
and  illuminating,  where  there  was  a  finely  illumi- 
nated marriage  certificate  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Mosenthal.  A  large  collection  of  photographs  of 
the  work  of  English  and  French  arts  and  crafts 
societies  were  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  Wilham  Fosdick, 
chairman  of  the  joint  exhibition  committee. 

The  magnificent  Norwegian  tapestries  merit  a 
separate  article.  These  beautiful  picture  weavings 
were  designed  by  Madam  Frida  Koehler-Hansen, 
whose  studios  are  at  Christiania,  Norway.  Her 
weavings  have  been  awarded  the  highest  prizes  at 
exhibitions  in  London,  Paris,  Turin  and  other 
cities,  and  are  sold  to  museums  and  royal  houses  in 
Europe.  The  largest  piece  shown  covered  a  wide 
section  of  the  wall,  and  illustrated  the  old  Norse 
legend  of  the  flight  of  the  goddesses  from  the  cold 
Norseland  to  southward,  taking  the  summer  with 
them.  The  goddesses  were  represented  riding  on 
the  backs  of  goslings,  tlirough  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
The  broad  border  of  this  piece  showed  objects  of 
sea  life,  shells,  weeds  and  coral.  A  second  tapestry 
was.  The  Norwegian  King  Sigritd,  the  Crusader, 
Riding  Through  the  Famous  Golden  Portal  Into 
Constantinople.  The  brilliant  arrangement  of 
color  in  this  was  a  wonder.  A  transparent  tapestry 
portiere  showed  water  lilies  and  leaves  on  a  pale 
gray  ground,  and  was  also  designed  by  Madam 
Hansen.  From  the  same  school,  but  designed  by 
Miss  Karen  Meidell,  was  a  woven  picture  of  The 
Goose  Girl  and  the  King's  Son.  A  door  hanging, 
designed  by  Airs.  Oskar  Bergh,  had  conventional 
figures  on  a  light  gray  ground.  Other  pieces  by 
Mrs.  Bergh  were  S7vans  in  a  Black  Pool,  two  chair 
seats  and  a  cushion. 

The  loan  collection  comprised  a  variety  of 
articles  in  antique  jewelry,  leathers,  wood-carving, 
which  included  an  ancient  statue  of  St.  Peter, 
pewter,  Russian  icons,  embroidery  and  drawnwork. 

The  joint  exhibition  committee,  drawn  from  the 
National  Arts  Club  and  the  National  Society  of 
Craftsmen,  were  J.  WiUiam  Fosdick,  chairman; 
Francis  C.  Jones,  vice-chairman;  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Bush  Brown,  Mrs.  Ava  M.  Froehlich,  Miss  Amy 
MaH  Hicks,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hardenberg,  William 
Laurel  Harris,  James  Hall,  Charles  De  Kay,  Miss 
Maude  Mason,  Philip  J.  Mosenthal,  Miss  Edith 
Penman,  Karl  von  Rydingsvard,  Charles  Volkmar 
and  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Leonard. 
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RACTICAL  BOOKBINDING— V. 

BY  MORRIS  li:k  kinc; 


Fin'nhing:  After  the  book  has  bttn 
brought  thus  far — that  is,  after  the  leather 
cover  has  been  put  on — the  forwarding  is  com- 
plete and  the  book  is  ready  to  be  "Finished." 
This  term  includes  many  processes;  each  will  be 
taken  in  order  and  briefly  described. 

Filling  in:  As  the  book  now  lies  before  the  work- 
er, the  inner  sides  of  the  covers  have  an  irregular 
strip  of  leather  around  the  edges  of  a  greater  or 
less  width.  This  must  be  trimmed  to  an  exact  width 
and  the  level  of  the  board  in  the  center  brought  up 
to  the  level  of  the  leather  at  the  edges. 

With  the  compass  take  the  width  of  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  leather  margin,  and,  fixing  the  legs  of  the 
compass  firmly,  a  line  is  drawn  along  each  edge  and 
parallel  to  it,  and  by  means  of  a  straight  edge  and 
sharp  knife,  held  perpendicularly,  the  leather  is 
cut  to  the  same  width  all  around. 

The  central  portion  of  the  board  is  now  filled  in 
with  several  thicknesses  of  a  porous  paper  (called 
card  middling),  one  pasted  on  top  of  the  other  until 
the  level  is  brought  up  to  that  of  the  leather,  so  that 
when  the  finger  is  run  over  the  joint  there  will  be  no 
apparent  difference.  The  best  way  to  do  this  filling 
in  (these  remarks  apply  to  a  book  without  a  leather 
hinge)  is  to  ascertain  by  experiment  just  how  many 
thicknesses  of  paper  are  needed  for  the  purpose ; 
then  fold  that  number  of  sheets  together  to  a  size 
slightly  larger  than  the  space  to  be  filled  in  (but  not 
so  large  as  the  cover  itself).  The  cover  lying  open 
on  a  finishing  block,  place  these  sheets  over  the 
space  to  be  filled  in,  with  a  weight  at  the  center; 
the  same  compass  (spaced  for  cutting  the  leather 
edges)  is  used  to  mark  points  around  the  edge  which 
will  correspond  exactly  with  the  width  of  the 
leather. 

The  sheets  arc  then  removed  to  the  cutting 
board,  care  being  taken  not  to  disarrange  them, 
and  all  are  cut  at  one  operation;  it  will  be  found 
that  they  will  fit  the  space  exactly  if  this  has  been 
carefully  done.  Before  pasting  them  in,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  a  small  amount  of  expan- 
sion when  they  are  dampened  with  the  paste,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  cut  a  narrow  sliver  from 
the  top  or  bottom.  A  little  experimenting  in  this 
direction  will  show  what  is  necessary. 

As  the  filling  paper  lies  before  the  worker,  it  is 
cut  squarely  on  three  sides — that  is,  the  head,  the 
tail  and  the  fore  edge,  and  fits  the  space  exactly. 
It  should  be  wide  enough  to  extend  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  inside  of  the  board  itself.     Each 


piece  of  ]Kijjer,  as  it  is  pasted  in  place,  should  be 
thoroughly  smoothed  down  with  a  folder  (through 
another  piece  of  paper).  This  smoothing  down 
shoukl  be  particularly  well  done  at  the  inside  edge 
of  the  b.wrd.  After  they  have  all  been  pasted,  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  the  board  should  be  left  open 
for  a  few  hours  to  dry  thoroughly,  so  the  filling  in 
may  draw  the  board  enough  to  counteract  the 
drawing  of  the  leather  on  the  outside.  After  it  is 
thoroughly  dry  the  paper  will  be  found  to  be  quite 
unyielding  at  the  inside  edge ;  take  a  sharp,  pointed 
knife,  and,  running  it  along  the  inside  edge  of  the 
board  (edge  up),  the  various  thicknesses  of  the 
paper  are  cut  through,  making  them  quite  square 
with  the  inside  edge  of  the  board.  The  book  is  now- 
ready  for  the  real  work  of  "Finishing." 

Paste-washing:  The  covers — especially  if  the 
leather  be  at  all  porous — should  now  be  thoroughly 
"paste-washed"  as  follows : 

Mix  a  little  paste  with  water,  making  a  thin, 
milky  solution  which  feels  rather  sticky  to  the 
fingers,  and  wash  the  leather  once  or  twice  and  let 
it  dry.  This  is  done  so  that  the  minute  interstices 
of  the  leather  may  be  filled  up,  thus  helping  to 
render  absolutely  smooth  the  surface  on  which  the 
gold  is  finally  to  rest.  After  it  has  dried  it  should 
again  be  sponged  off  with  water,  or  preferably 
vinegar,  to  remove  the  pasty  feel  from  the  surface. 

Many  leathers  have  a  very  rough  surface,  which 
surface  it  is  necessary  to  render  somewhat  smoother 
before  applying  a  design,  particularly  if  the  latter 
be  composed  of  fine  lines  or  elements. 

The  leather,  inside  and  out,  should  be  moistened 
with  water  or  vinegar  and  polishing  tins  placed 
inside  the  covers;  the  book  should  then  be  placed 
between  a  pair  of  polishing  plates  and  put  in  the 
press.  The  amount  of  pressure  to  be  used  in  this 
operation  must  be  a  matter  of  experiment  with 
each  individual  worker,  but  not  much  pressure  is 
to  be  used;  the  leather  is  not  to  be  crushed,  but 
rather  flattened  a  little.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use 
much  pressure  nor  to  leave  the  book  in  any  great 
length  of  time.  Light  pressure  and  a  half-hour's 
time  will  answer  the  purpose.  After  coming  from 
the  press  the  book  should  be  allowed  to  dry  be- 
tween a  pair  of  plates  with  a  small  weight  resting 
on  it;  this  in  order  to  prevent  the  boards  from 
warping. 

Design:  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  de- 
sign itself  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  quality 
of  the  work.  A  striking  but  simple  design,  based 
on  sound  principles  of  art,  is  much  more  valuable 
and  much  more  effective  than  more  elaborate  work 
done  in  a  haphazard  and  inartistic  manner.     I 
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think  it  will  repay  every  beginner  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  design  and  to  con- 
tinue the  study,  especially  endeavoring  to  get  reli- 
able information  on  the  special  principles  which 
should  govern  every  design  made  for  use  in  book- 
binding. As  in  the  engraving  of  tools,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  maker  of  designs  for  bookbinding 
should  know  the  limitations  of  tools  and  their  com- 
binations as  used  in  this  work. 

A  prominent  architect  who  was  formerly  much 
engaged  in  designing  book  covers  and  t}'pe  lays 
down  these  opinions : 

Tool  forms  should  be  clearly  manifest,  no  matter 
how  intricate  their  combinations. 

Richness  of  design  is  readily  obtainable  without 
overelaboration. 

The  fewer  the  number  of  tools  used,  the  better. 

Ornament  should  always  be  subordinated  to  use. 

Modern  rather  than  historical  designing  should 
be  encouraged. 

I  quote  in  this  connection,  also,  some  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Philip  Mason,  of  the  Riverside  Press, 
Boston : 

"I  find  the  'architectural  point  of  view' — if  I 
may  so  name  it — a  valuable  one  in  the  application 
of  ornament  to  leather-bound  books.  First  of  all, 
I  believe  that  the  designer  should  himself  be  a  prac- 
tical '  finisher.'  In  no  other  way  can  thorough  ap- 
preciation be  had  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  the  tools  themselves,  which  are  the  component 
parts  of  the  design.  The  design  should  be  made 
with  the  tools.  But  ability  to  sketch  freehand  is  of 
the  greatest  advantage  in  making  ordinary  pat- 
terns. Very  much  the  same  conditions  which  make 
for  restraint  and  orderliness  in  architectural  detail 
will  be  found  to  apply  in  the  decoration  of  bind- 
ings. Varying  'textures'  and  contrasting  degrees 
of  reflection  are  desirable  and  beautiful  in  gold 
tooling.  The  relation  between  the  decorated  and 
the  undecorated  surfaces  should  be  carefully  stud- 
ied. Not  infrequently,  in  an  ineffective  design,  the 
unpleasant  shape  of  the  undecorated  surface  as- 
serts itself  in  a  way  damaging  to  the  decorated 
surface  considered  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  questicm 
whether  the  most  pleasing  of  richly  decorated  bind- 
ings are  not  those  whose  elements  of  design — in 
other  words,  the  'tools' — are  few  in  nimiber  and 
simple  of  form." 

Application  oj  design  (blinding-in) :  One  of  the 
principal  things  to  be  observed  in  the  application 
of  a  design  is  to  have  it  square  on  the  board — that 
is,  the  outside  lines  should  be  absolutely  parallel 
vvith  the  edges  of  the  cover,  which  I  note  is  fre- 
quently not  the  case.   The  slightest  deviation  from 


absolute  parallelism  will  be  apparent  when  the 
vvork  is  finished.  It  is  not  advisable,  therefore,  to 
"blind-in"  the  outside  line  or  lines  through  the 
pattern.  This  outside  line  or  lines  should  be 
marked  on  the  leather  itself  with  compass  and 
folder  and  should  be  "  blinded-in  "  separately.  The 
paper  pattern  should  then  be  cut  to  fit  this  line 
precisely,  laid  on  the  cover,  and  held  by  a  weight 
at  center;  several  spots  at  edges  and  corners  should 
be  touched  with  paste  and  the  edges  then  pressed 
into  the  lines  already  made.  After  it  has  dried, 
each  portion  of  the  design  should  be  gone  over  with 
moderately  hot  tools — a  moderate  amount  of 
pressure  being  used.  After  this  is  done  one  side 
of  the  design  should  be  loosened  by  running  the 
folder  under  the  edge  (after  the  pasted  spots  have 
been  moistened),  so  that  the  worker  may  assure 
himself  that  all  parts  of  the  pattern  have  been  im- 
pressed on  the  leather. 

After  the  whole  pattern  has  been  impressed  the 
design  is  removed,  great  care  being  taken  to  im- 
mediately wash  off  any  paste  spots  which  may  be 
left.  The  whole  pattern  has  then  to  be  gone  over 
again  with  tools  which  are  quite  hot,  being  careful 
to  apply  them  accurately  in  order  not  to  "double" 
the  pattern.  .After  having  gone  over  them  a  second 
time,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pattern  is  very  clearly 
indicated,  and  it  is  now  ready  for  the  final  "blind- 
ing-in." 

Up  to  this  point  you  will  note  that  the  leather  has 
been  worked  in  its  dry  condition.  Careful  in- 
spection will  show  that  the  leather  just  outside  the 
edges  of  each  impression  is  "pulled  down"  toward 
the  impression,  instead  of  being  at  its  normal  level, 
and  making  a  clear  cut  impression  for  each  part  of 
the  design.  In  order  to  correct  this  and  to  render 
permanent  the  impression  already  made,  it  is 
necessary  to  dampen  the  design  with  vinegar, 
allowing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  soak 
in  thoroughly;  the  whole  pattern  is  now  worked 
over  again,  this  time  with  more  care,  if  possible, 
than  before,  and  with  tools  which  are  not  too  hot 
to  rest  against  the  hand.  Much  care  must  be 
taken  as  to  the  heat  of  the  tools  during  this  opera- 
tion, because  the  shghtest  excess  of  heat,  combined 
with  pressure,  will  cut  through  the  leather,  or  at 
least  burn  it,  so  that  the  pattern  may  be  spoiled. 
The  principal  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  moisten 
the  leather  and  go  over  the  pattern  again  is,  that  if 
this  is  not  done,  the  impression  "blinded-in"  on 
the  dry  leather  would  almost  fade  away  on  the 
application  of  any  moisture,  such  as  "glaire,"  or 
at  least  become  so  indistinct  that  precise  tooling 
would  be  impossible.   It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  im- 
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pressed  on  the  worker  that  careful,  precise 
"bHnding-in"  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

The  final  results  of  thorough  "blinding-in,"  over 
careless  work,  are  very  similar  to  the  results  at- 
tained by  the  careful  as  against  the  careless  culti- 
vator. The  one  cultivates  his  land  thoroughly, 
going  over  it  again  and  again,  to  put  it  into  the  very 
best  condition  for  producing  good  crops.  The  other 
is  satisfied  with  careless  preparation  of  the  ground, 
and  the  result  is  that  his  crops  not  only  are  small, 
as  regards  quantity,  but  poor,  as  regards  quality. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  thorough  and  superficial 
work  as  regards  the  operation  of  blinding-in. 

Blinding-ill  oj  back:  All  designs  for  panels  of 
back  should  be  laid  out  from  a  central  perpendicu- 
lar line.  Having  laid  out  the  pattern,  the  paper  is 
cut  at  top  and  bottom  of  panel,  three  and  four 
inches  being  left  at  each  side.  Place  the  book — 
a  pressing-board  on  each  side — in  the  finishing 
press.  With  a  folder  make  a  slight  mark  on  each 
panel  at  the  exact  center  of  back.  The  paper  strip 
with  panel  design  is  now  laid  across  one  panel  and 
the  center  line  of  the  pattern  adjusted  accurately  to 
the  guide  marks  just  made  on  the  latter.  Holding  it 
firmly  in  place,  the  ends  of  the  strip  are  touched 
with  paste  and  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  press- 
ing-boards. It  is  now  blinded-in,  and  the  other 
panels  treated  the  same  way.  The  lettering  on 
the  back  should  also  be  laid  out  accurately  on  a 
similar  strip  of  paper  and  blinded-in  most  care- 
fully; much  care  should  be  taken  to  have  it  in  the 
exact  center  of  the  back. 

Blind  tooling:  This  is  also  known  as  "antique" 
— monastic  style.   Blind  tooling  is  simply  blinding- 


in  the  design  (as  if  for  gold  work),  and  instead  of 
using  gold,  changing  the  color  of  the  leather  itself 
(in  the  impressions)  to  a  brown  or  black.  This  is 
done  by  dampening  the  leather  after  the  design  has 
been  impressed  and  going  over  the  damp  design 
again  and  again  with  tools  warm,  but  not  hot,  the 
object  being  to  outline  the  design  either  in  brown 
or  black.  This  is  really  done  by  singeing  or 
scorching  the  leather  under  the  tools.  The  color 
and  depth  of  the  pattern  or  design  should  be  uni- 
form over  the  whole  pattern.  When  the  blind 
tooling  is  completed,  let  the  cover  dry  thoroughly, 
and  then  work  the  design  again  with  tools  much 
hotter  than  before;  this  polishes  the  leather  in  the 
impressions. 

Technique  of  finishing;  Glaire:  This  most  im- 
portant medium  is  easily  prepared  as  follows : 
Place  the  white  of  an  egg  in  a  glass  or  wide-mouthed 
bottle ;  add  from  one-half  to  one  teaspoonful  of 
good  cider  or  wine  vinegar.  Beat  it  up  thoroughly 
with  the  "devil"  until  the  froth  almost  fills  the 
glass  or  bottle;  let  it  stand  a  few  hours  and  then 
strain  through  a  piece  of  muslin  into  a  clean  bottle 
or  other  convenient  container.  After  twenty-four 
hours  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  better  to  have  a  bit 
too  much  vinegar  than  too  little.  The  resultant 
medium  should  be  a  thin,  limpid  fluid,  which 
when  taken  up  on  a  fine  camel's  hair  pencil  runs 
ofif  easily.  Thick  glaire  leaves  stains  on  the  edges 
of  the  design  and  is  "  mussy."  Glaire  keeps  very 
well  for  some  time,  if  kept  corked  when  not  in  use. 
The  moment  it  becomes  turbid  or  unsatisfactory  it 
may  be  strained  or  thrown  away  and  a  fresh  sup- 
ply made. 
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The  "devil"  is  easily  made.  Take  an  old  pen- 
stick  or  similar  round  rod;  make  two  saw  cuts  at 
right  angles  at  one  end  to  the  depth,  say,  of  one-half 
inch.  Slip  in  each  one  a  piece  of  vellum  one-quarter 
by  one  inch.  Tie  a  fine  thread  tightly  about  the 
cut  end.  This,  twirled  rapidly  between  the  hands, 
will  in  an  instant  beat  up  the  glaire  most  thoroughly. 

Glairing  in:  Some  workers  do  this  by  simply 
applying  the  glaire  with  a  small  sponge.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  careless,  untidy  method  and 
never  used  in  producing  first-class  work.  The 
proper  way  to  apply  glaire  is  to  paint  it  with  a 
camel's  hair  pencil  on  each  spot  which  is  "blinded- 
in"  and  not  on  any  portion  of  the  leather  where 
there  is  no  design.  Never  "glaire-in"  work  that 
cannot  be  finished  the  same  day.  In  most  work 
which  has  been  well  prepared  up  to  this  point,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  apply  glaire  more  than  once 
before  applying  the  gold.  When  the  leather,  how- 
ever, is  of  very  coarse  grain  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  glaire  it  in  twice  before  going  on  with 
the  tooling. 

Tooling:  The  beginner  finds  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  handling  gold-leaf,  which  is  usually  due  to 
inexperience,  because  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in 
the  matter.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be  sure 
that  the  gold  cushion,  while  soft,  is  still  of  firm 
consistency;  that  is,  when  the  gold  knife  is  pressed 
on  it,  it  should  not  yield  too  much.  Particular 
attention  must  be  paid  that  the  gold  knife  is  per- 
fectly clean.  It  should  be  washed  from  time  to 
time  in  benzine  or  alcohol,  and  if  before  using  it  is 
struck  against  a  piece  of  padded  furniture  or  one's 
clothing,  it  becomes  covered  with  just  enough  dust 
to  prevent  the  gold  from  sticking  to  it.  Slip  the 
knife  under  the  edge  of  the  gold-leaf,  lift  it  from  the 
book  and  transfer  it  to  the  cushion.  By  slightly 
breathing  on  it,  it  will  stick  to  the  cushion  enough 
for  practical  purposes.  Press  the  knife  firmly  on 
the  gold,  and  with  a  slight  cutting  motion  the  leaf 
is  cut,  cleanly  and  without  ragged  edges.     After 
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culling  the  gold  into  pieces  proportionate  to  the 
pattern  to  be  worked,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Some  olive  or  sweet  oil  should  be  applied  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  design,  care  being  taken  that 
the  oil  louches  every  spot.  Various  methods  of 
applying  the  oil  are  in  u.se ;  some  take  it  up  on  a 
small  pledget  of  cotton  and  rub  it  on  the  design, 
which  is  very  satisfactory  when  it  is  a  close,  fine 
design;  or,  take  the  oil  up  on  a  camel's  hair 
pencil  and  paint  it  carefully  in  each  leaf  or 
line.  It  is  better  to  apply  a  little  too  much  than 
not  enough.  Some  leathers  require  more  oil  than 
others.  The  object  in  applying  the  oil  is  to  make 
the  gold  stick,  and,  when  heated  by  the  tool,  to 
make  a  composition  with  the  glaire  which  will 
cement  the  gold  in  its  place.  A  little  experience 
with  various  kinds  of  leather  will  soon  show  the 
novice  how  freely  to  apply  the  oil. 

The  gold  is  best  taken  from  the  cushion  by 
means  of  a  firm  pad  of  cotton  which  has  been 
slightly  oiled,  either  by  rubbing  against  the  hair 
of  the  operator  or  by  rubbing  a  bit  of  oil  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  oiling  it  in  that  way.  Not 
much  oil  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Two  thicknesses  of  gold  at  least  should  be  taken 
up  and  thoroughly  pressed  into  the  design.  After 
the  oiled  part  of  the  design  has  thus  been  covered, 
the  gold  should  be  again  firmly  pressed  into  the 
design,  using  a  fresh  bit  of  loose  cotton  for  the 
purpose.  By  holding  the  hand  between  the  light 
and  the  design,  one  notes  very  easily  any  defect  in 
the  gold  surface.  If  there  are  any  pin-holes  or 
spots  which  the  gold  does  not  cover,  more  should 
be  applied  until  the  surface  is  absolutely  perfect. 

The  finishing  tools  having  been  heated  in  the 
meantime,  one  is  taken  from  the  stove  and  moist- 
ened with  the  finger  to  note  the  heat.  The  most 
satisfactory  method  of  testing  the  degree  of  heat  is 
shown  as  follows  :  When  a  drop  of  water  is  applied 
to  the  shank  of  the  tool  it  should  remain  and  be  con- 
verted slowly  into  steam ;  in  other  words,  if  the  heat 
is  enough  to  immediately  evaporate  the  water,  the 
tool  is  too  hot  and  would  burn  the  leather.  One 
should  remember  that  the  leather  at  this  time  is  in 
the  same  condition  as  it  would  be  if  shghtly  moist- 
ened with  water,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
scorch  or  burn  it.  It  is  better  to  use  too  little  heat 
than  too  much,  because  the  only  result  in  applying 
too  little  is  that  the  gold  will  not  stick,  and  it  must 
be  done  over  again.  If  too  much  heat  is  used,  the 
leather  may  be  burned  and  the  spot  damaged  be- 
yond repair.  If  t'ne  tool  is  properly  heated  and 
applied  with  a  steady,  firm  pressure,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  "old  under  the  tool  has  been  con- 
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verted  into  a  kind  of  gold  cement  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  remove  from  the  impression  without 
hard  scraping  with  a  metal  point.  Any  gold  that 
can  be  rubbed  off  with  cotton  or  rubber  has  not 
been  successfully  treated. 

Each  time  a  tool  is  taken  from  the  stove  for  use 
it  should  be  rubbed  clean  on  a  pad  covered  with 
skiver. 

"Striking"  the  tool:  If  the  "blinding-in"  has 
been  done  carefully,  it  will  be  found  that  the  edges 
of  each  impression  are  quite  firm  and  act  as  a  guide 
for  the  tools,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  oper- 
ator works  as  much  by  the  "feel"  of  the  leather 
as  by  his  eyesight. 

After  all  that  part  of  the  pattern  to  which  gold 
has  been  applied  has  been  worked  over  with  the 
tools,  the  surplus  gold  should  be  removed  with 
prepared  rubber  or  with  an  oiled  rag.  After  this 
has  been  done,  the  pattern  should  be  rubbed  over 
very  thoroughly  with  a  pad  of  fresh,  loose,  ab- 
sorbent cotton.  This  penetrates  into  the  depres- 
sions enough  to  remove  all  the  ragged  edges  of 
gold  which  may  still  be  present.  It  will  then  be 
seen  whether  the  operation  has  been  a  success  or 
not.  It  may  be  that  some  portion  of  it  has  been 
slightly  burned,  or  at  least  the  tool  has  been  some- 
what too  hot  to  give  a  bright  impression,  which  is 
shown  by  the  frosted  appearance  which  gold  has 
under  such  circumstances.  Other  spots  may  show 
that  the  tool  was  not  hot  enough,  in  which  case  the 
gold  will  not  stick  and  may  disappear  partly  or 
completely  when  the  rubber  is  used.  The  whole 
surface  should  be  reglaired  and  retooled,  and  this 
should  be  repeated  until  it  is  satisfactory.  If  the 
design  here  and  there  is  scorched,  or  if,  after  sev- 
eral attempts,  the  work  is  not  satisfactory,  it  should 
be  washed  out  entirely  with  vinegar;  sponge  it  out 
first  and  clean  out  the  depressions  more  carefully, 
say  with  the  pointed  end  of  a  soft  wooden  match. 


wet  in  vinegar.  After  washing  out,  it  may  be 
glaired  again  while  still  moist,  but  should  be  left 
until  next  day  to  dry  out,  and  then  before  tooling 
glaired  again  with  very  thin  glaire. 

If,  however,  the  finishing  already  done  seems  to 
be  satisfactory,  it  should  be  glaired  again  carefully. 
While  the  glaire  is  drying  another  small  portion 
which  has  already  been  glaired-in  and  is  dry  should 
be  now  tooled  in  the  same  manner. 

Tooling  a  second  small  portion  of  the  design  in 
this  way  takes  up  some  time,  so  that  the  part  first 
worked  (and  which  has  been  glaired-in  again)  is 
now  dry  enough  to  be  retooled.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  do  the  tooling  more  than  twice,  but 
leather  is  of  such  different  degrees  of  firmness  and 
quality  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  go  over 
the  same  spot  three  or  four  times.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  said  that  the  beauty  of  the  work 
done  by  the  French  binders  is  due  not  so  much  to 
the  quality  of  the  materials  used  as  to  the  fact  that 
almost  all  their  work  is  gone  over  time  after  time, 
until  the  tooling  is  absolutely  "solid." 

I  advise  the  beginner  not  to  cover  too  great  a 
surface  at  a  time,  but  to  work  very  slowly  in  small 
sections,  and  to  complete  each  section  before  be- 
ginning a  new  one.  Tooling  a  large  surface  and 
leaving  it  in  an  imperfect  and  unfinished  condition 
results  in  one's  losing  interest  in  the  work  and  not 
finishing  it  in  proper  manner.  "Make  haste 
slowly"  is  of  more  importance  in  this  branch  of 
procedure  than  anywhere  else. 

When  the  tooling  of  any  one  day  is  finished  it 
should  be  thoroughly  sponged  with  a  pledget  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton  soaked  in  benzine.  This  is  particu- 
larly necessary  in  leathers  of  delicate  shades  in 
order  to  remove  the  stains  of  the  oil.  This  wash- 
ing with  benzine  has  no  effect  on  the  tooling  itself 
(providing  it  is  properly  done). 

(  T(i  be  concluded) 
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